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From the account given in our last number, of the decline of 
religion throughout New England, during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, it ought not to be inferred that the depression 
was greater here than in other protestant countries. The three 
churches in Europe which shone brightest at the era of the re- 
formation, were far less pure and spiritual than our American Zion 
in the days of her greatest declension. From Switzerland, the 
piety of Calvin had nearly departed ; and the doctrines which he 
taught were almost universally reviled, and would have been re- 
nounced by public authority, but for the fear of overthrowing the 
firmest buttress of the State. ‘The church of England, proud of 
the learning of her mitred dignitaries, and satisfied with the reli- 
vion of her boasted ritual, dreaded the active Wesley, as a de- 
structive meteor; the evangelical Newton, as a brainsick enthusi- 
ast; and the doctrinal Toplady, as a Calvinistic firebrand. The 
kirk of Scotland, scarcely less enamoured of her jure divino 
churchmanship, than her southern sister, had sunk down into a 
state of cold and unproductive orthodoxy ; and cared but little 
whether her presbyters courted historic fame, like Robertson ; 
filled the chair of criticism, like Campbell; or sent forth a chill 
from the pulpit, like Blair. 

‘Fhe €ongregationalism of New England had too simple an or- 
ganization to admit of an unscriptural hierarchy, which might op- 
press it with useless ceremonies, or bring it into a dangerous civil 
alliance. ‘The ministers were men of education, and their opin- 
ions on all subjects were, with comparatively few exceptions, re- 
pected ; but they were shut out, both by public sentiment and 
7" own sense of propriety, from the magistracy and every secular 
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office. ‘Their studies were restricted almost entirely to their pro- 
fession ; and they were known abroad, and endeared to their peo- 
ple, not as authors, but as preachers—not as politicians, but 
as pastors. ‘They had defects, and so had the churches over 
which they presided ; and yet the whole protestant world beside, 
did not afford the spectacle of a ministry so evangelical and devo- 
ted, or of churches so spiritual and exemplary, as those which 
called forth our former remarks. 

Just previous to the war of our Revolution, and during that 
' memorable contest, there arose, chiefly in Connecticut, a class of 
| divines remarkable for their piety, their abilites, and the salutary 
influence which they exerted on the churches. West, SMAL.ey, 
the younger Epwarps, Goopricnu, ‘TRumBULL, Hart, Emmons, 
Backus, Dwicur, Srrone, with many others scarcely inferior, 
were, altogether, such a constellation of worthies as has seldom, 
- perhaps never, been furnished by so small a territory, in the same 
; number of years. It was mainly owing, under God, to the faithful 
labors of these men, that the churches began to be disabused of 
some errors in doctrine, which they had long been taught ; to be 
more strict in guarding against the intrusion of unworthy members ; 
and to be prepared for the arrival of the happy era of revivals, 
which have so long distinguished this western world. 
: Among the above-mentioned divines, few held a higher rank 
a than Naruan Srrone, D. D. who was settled in the ministry at 
ft Hartford, Conn. in the year 1774, and died December 25, A. D. 
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1816, aged sixty-eight years. Before we turn the attention of . 
; our readers to some important points in theology, as taught in his 
7 writings, it may be proper to submit a few preliminary remarks 


respecting the man, his ministry, and the highly useful measures 
which he pursued in conjunction with others, for the benefit of our 
churches, and which, to a considerable extent, were originated by 
himself. 

He is thus described in the discourse delivered at his funeral by 
the venerable Dr. Perkins, who was doubtless more intimately ac- 
quainted with him, than any other clergyman now living. 


‘‘ The God of nature endowed him with rich powers of mind, far su- 
perior to what is common. From the strength and acuteness of his 
genius, he was capable of deep investigation. His judgment, by which 
he examined, compared and weighed subjectsto which he turned his atten- 
tion, was sound and correct. His apprehension was remarkably quick and 
brilliant. His memory was retentive. In comprehension and extent 
of thought he excelled. Such were the uncommon resources and ener- 
gy of his mind as fitted him to accomplish much ; to acquire knowledge 
rapidly ; and to be equal to the most unexpected and pressing emergen- 
cies. Asa student, he was diligent, feeling the importance of losing 
no time. As a reasoner, he was fair, candid, and impressive, availing 
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himself of every circumstance which would render his argument irresisti- 
ble. It cannot be omitted that among his various talents, he had a 
large portion of severe and sarcastic wit. . But, if introduced in social in- 
tercourse, it was never suffered to obtrude itself into his pulpit discourses. 
His eminent powers of mind would have enabled him to excel in any 
learned profession. In his own, he greatly excelled. We rejoice that 
such talents were devoted to religion, which, of all subjects to which 
man can turn his attention, is infinitely the most important, whether in 
relation to the life that now is, or that which is tocome. Asa scholar, 
philosopher, and christian divine, he had solid merit. He was not for- 
ward and assuming, boastful and obtrusive, but cautious and sagacious, 
deeply penetrating, and popular and eloquent in address. Intent upon 
truth, he preferred ideas to the ornaments of style. He came to his 
people, not with the enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in the fullness 
of the blessing of the gospel of peace. He had too great a mind to aim 
at a florid, pompous agd ornamented diction. His language was manly, 
forcible and plain. He fad, indeed, many felicities of expression. As 
a preacher, he was faithful and diligent in his weekly preparation for 
the pulpit, knowing that beaten oil becomes the sanctuary of the Lord. 
His general strain was solemn and evangelical, often sublime and elo- 
quent. He hada richness of thought, and would often delight his hear- 
ers with an unexpected train of remarks, always accurately discrimina- 
ting between those hopes of eternal life which are well founded, and 
hypocrisy and delusion. He was a firm believer in the doctrines of 
grace, and a strenuous advocate for them. While most affectionately 
attached to them, he was of a candid Catholic spirit to all who professed 
to love the divine redeemer. He was free from bigotry and superstition. 
To the promotion of pure religion he directed his greatest efforts. 
Christ and him crucified was the sum of his preaching. Here is the 
only help of lost men. Here his only hope. By no other name can we 
be saved. I do not go too far when I say, that Dr. STRONG was among 
the best and ablest divines of our own country, or anyother.” pp. 20—22. 


Although the description here given of Dr. Strong stands in 
little need of qualification or enlargement, we shall venture a few 
remarks of our own. 

We are not sure that the excellent author of the above extract 
has not touched the subject of his “ sarcastic wit,’ with rather a 
questionable lenity. We can easily appreciate the kindness of the 
motive, and the delicacy of the occasion, which repressed any re- 
mark that might seem to convey a censure. Dr. Strong had an 
uncommonly strong sense of the ludicrous, and of those relations 
between opposite ideas, which constitute wit; and it was difficult 
for him to subdue his almost irresistible propensity, to disburthen 
his prolific imagination of the ideas which, whether delicate or 
grotesque, rushed upon him with the rapidity and vividness of 
lightning. In the social circle, he was too often facetious, and 
sometimes even jocose. After leading in prayer in the presence of 
the Legislature of the State, or the municipal courts, and bringing 
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tears from many an eye by the solemnity and fervor of his manner, 
it was well if, in his way out of the house, he did not by some 
sally of wit either ludicrous or severe, occasion a burst of laughter 
on every side. From indulging in such habits, he came to be re- 
garded too much as a champion, in contests for pre-eminence in re- 
tort and sarcasm. As it was seldom that he was not able to parry 
the thrusts of the most adroit in the art, and utterly to disarm his 
antagonist, the consciousness of his own superior powers, together 
with an undue fondness for such excitement, was a constant 
temptation to the indulgence of his ruling propensity, —a temptation 
by which, notwithstanding all his struggles against it, he was too 
often overcome. It was well, however, that he completely mas- 
tered himself in the pulpit. Not only did nothing proceed from 
his lips in the house of God, calculated to excite a ludicrous 
thought, or to awaken a vain smile ; but there was scarcely a min- 
ister of the day, whose whole manner in conducting the sevices of 
the sanctuary, was more deeply solemn and impressive. His prin- 
ted sermons exhibit not the least semblance of the quality which 
has now been mentioned, and which entered into the very texture 
of his mind. In his reply to the posthumous work of Dr. Hunting- 
ton, which presented constant opportunities, if not a sufficient call, 
for the employment of ridicule and sarcasm, there is not a sentence 
which would lead the reader to conjecture, that Dr. Strong had 
the slightest pretension to wit or humor. Indeed we think he 
would have rendered this production much more effective, if, 
some places, he had acted on the principle of Horace :— 


Ridiculum aert 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res. 


[f, as some have thought, Dr. Strong betrayed at times, rather 
an unusual sensitiveness in regard to his own character and impor- 
tance, which made him reluctant to own a superior, and jealous of 
a rival ; it cannot be denied, that towards all who yielded him a 
suitable tribute of respect, he invariably manifested sufficient con- 
descension and urbanity ; giving due weight to their opinions and 
arguments, patiently listening to their inquiries, and making them 
entirely easy in his presence. But flies were never more easily 
brushed from a wall, than the impertinent were rebuked and abash- 
ed by some sudden and confounding stroke of his wit, which he 
well knew how to charge with the keenest satire, and administer 
with unsparing effect. | 

As a writer, he was negligent of his style to a degree hardly re- 
concilable with his known literary attainments. His language 1s 
entirely destitute of ornament, and his sentences are constructed 
without the least regard to grace of transition or harmony of sound. 
Could he but express his thoughts with clearness, he cared for 
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very little else. Purity of style, was a matter of no importance. 
Whenever he wanted a word, he made a new one without the least 
hesitation. Often, indeed, he seems to prefer terms of his own 
coining, when his departure from common usage could have re- 
sulted neither from ignorance, nor want of recollection. Hence his 
repeated use of such words as “ replial,” “ communional,” “ trans- 
ferral,’”’ “‘ exaltment,” “ happyfying,” etc. Still his style is com- 
monly perspicuous, vivid and forcible; always simple and occa- 
sionally elegant. 
The most striking quality in Dr. Strong, was his remarkable in- 
sight into the character and motives of others. His opinion of 
a man was formed at the first interview, and he seldom had 
occasion to alter it. Favored as he was with the peculiar facili- 
ties for reading, which cities usually supply, he still availed himself 
of this advantage less than most ministers m a similar situation. 
But though he was not a great reader, he was a man of habitual 
and industrious thought; and possessed the faculty, beyond most 
others, of gaining knowledge at second hand. When in company 
with those whom he thought capable of affording valuable informa- 
tion, he induced them, by a dextrous and easy management, to 
take the lead in conversation, till the object which he had in view 
was completely gained. If an account was given of a book which 
he had not read, such was the power of his memory, and such his 
tact in combining the statements made, and in seizing upon the in- 
ferences to which they naturally led, that he seemed to be at once 
master of the subject ; and not unfrequently could give a better 
analysis of the work than the one he had just received. What Dr. 
Johnson says of Richard Savage, was eminently true of him. “ His 
judgment was accurate, his apprehension quick, and his memory so 
tenacious, that he was frequently obseved to know what he had 
learned from others in a short time, better than those by whom he 
was informed.” ‘The mental vision of many others has commanded 
a wider horizon ; but what he saw, he saw clearly and in an in- 
stant. He was more distinguished by quick and almost intuitive 
perception of truths, which most others discern only as they pass 
through a slow and elaborate process of induction, than by great 
comprehension, or great profoundness ; and yet he was not defi- 
cient in either of these respects. Clearness and vivacity were, per- 
haps, the most striking qualities of his mind. He possessed 
likewise two other attributes, which are seldom found in an equal 
degree in any one person; for while he was remarkably ingenious 
in devising measures for the promotion of the highest welfare of 
mankind, he had few equals in the power of enlisting others as co- 
adjutors, in the accomplishment of his valuable designs. 
A man so distinguished for piety, for various intellectual endow- 

ments, and professional industry, could hardly fail to exert a happy 
influence on the interests of religion and literature. At college he 
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was aclass-mate of Dr. Dwight, and was afterwards associated with 
him for several years, in the office of Tutor in Yale College. 
Whatever spirit of literary rivalry might for a time have actua- 
ted these two, perhaps the brightest ornaments of their class, we be- 
lieve that while it did not impair their respect for each other’s tal- 
ents, it had the effect to increase in each those high qualifications, 
by which they were both so eminently fitted for public usefulness. 
As they came forward together in life, they were united in counsel 
and effort in all the leading measures pursued for the advancement 
of the moral and religious welfare of the community. It is no mean 
praise to Dr. Strong, that he should have uniformly enjoyed the 
confidence, the co-operation, and the willing deference of such a man 
as Presipent Dwieur. 

It is confidently believed, that no person did more than Dr. 
Strong to prepare the way for the glorious revival, which be- 
gan to overspread a large portion of Connecticut, and some parts of 
Massachusetts, just before the close of the last century. His preach- 
ing was peculiarly fitted to make every hearer feel, that religion is 
a personal and vital concern; and that no valid excuse can be 
given for the neglect of it a single moment. Laying aside the 
scholastic mode of sermonizing which still prevailed to some ex- 
tent, and adopting the most simple method of discussion, as well 
as a style terse, direct and conspicuous, he made his auditors feel 
that theology, if it was not a new science, was at least invested 
with new charms, by being exhibited in an easy and intelligible 
manner. He increased his power as a preacher, by dispensing with 
a great part of the technical language then generally in use,—by 
avoiding paradoxical statements, w vhich are ordinarily as mischie- 
vous as “they are startling, and by laboring to inculcate the doctrines 
and precepts of the gospel as matters of common sense, no less 
than of revelation. 

He particularly excelled in stating and proving the entire moral 
corruption of man; and in exhibiting the helplessness of the sinner, 
in a light peculiarly calculated to convince him that all his inability 
is voluntary, and therefore is the essence of all his guilt in the 
sight of God. ‘These, and the topics which are naturally connec- 
ted with them, are ably discussed ina volume of sermons, which he 
published in the year 1798. Whoever reads those sermons with 
attention, will not wonder that the delivery of them in his own 
pulpit, and the subsequent presentation of them to his people from 
the press, should have been followed soon aficr, by a powerful re- 
vival of religion in his parish,—one of the earliest in that long course 
of revivals which then commenced. The nature of the subjects is 
such, and the manner in which they are treated is so plain, so di- 
rect, and so clearly the result of the deep solicitude which the 
preacher felt for his people, that to suppose these sermons could 
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have been heard or read attentively, without lasting benefit to 
many, would ill accord with the known purpose of the Almighty to 
make the gospel, when faithfully unfolded, his chief instrument in 
renewing the hearts of men. 

In the year 1800, Dr. Strong issued a second volume of Ser- 
mons, not less strikingly adapted to the state of things in the revival 
then existing, than was the former volume, to the office of prepar- 
ing the way for that extensive work of grace. It is not less true of 
sermons, than of any other kind of composition, that their excel- 
lence depends greatly on their accordance with the occasions which 
call them forth. The very titles of the discourses in this volume, 
afford presumptive ground of commendation, as referring to the dis- 
cussion of topics which, in a time of religious excitement, require to 
be canvassed often, and with the utmost care. ‘Those titles are,— 
Men the cause of their own destruction ;—On replying against 
God ;—The folly of replying against God ;—The wicked desire 
not the presence and ways of God ;—The kingdom of God brought 
nigh unto those who are lost ;—Christians a light in the world ;— 
On considering our ways ;—On giving the heart to God ;—On the 
duty of loving our neighbor as ourselves ;—On christian self- 
denial ;—Experimental religion the same in all ages ;—The gospel} 
of Christ is not after man ;—On shutting the kingdom of heaven 
against men ;—On the different conditions of men in the present 
and future workd ;—On the duty and benefits of prayer ;—The grace 
of God glorified in the general judgment. 

It has been somewhat common of late,—with what verbal or 
moral propriety we will not say,—to speak of “revival preachers,” 
and ‘ revival sermons.” But we know of no living minister more 
competent to take the superintendence of a general religious ex- 
citement, than was Dr. Strong; and with the exception of a few 
modes of expression, we are acquainted with no collection of ser- 
mons better suited to all classes of people, when favored with pe- 
culiar divine influences, than the interesting, but not antiquated 
volume, which, more than one third of a century since, he so hap- 
pily adapted to the state of very many New England churches, 
during the season of their gracious visitation. 

As all these discourses are excellent, it is needless for us to spe- 
cify any that are peculiarly so. We have not room for copious 
extracts, but we quote a single passage from the unpretending but 
very solemn discourse entitled, ‘The Kingdom of God brought nigh 
unto those who are lost. Every one who has been called to address 
the opposers of a revival, must feel the weight and pertinency 
of these remarks. 


‘‘ Notwithstanding your own feelings and distaste to what you see, 
be ye sure of this, that the kingdom of God has come nigh unto you.” 
Are you sure that you are right? Are you sure that there is nothing 
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in that religion of which you speak so lightly ? Are you sure that your 
neighbors, your acquaintance, and those of your own families whom you 
afflict, have not found a good in the enjoyment of God, which you never 
tasted yourselves? Are you sure that there is not a heaven and a hell, 
and that those whom you think to be needlessly deluded are not bette: 
prepared for heaven, than you can hope yourselves to be? Suppose 
they should be right, what will your own case be, when you stand be- 
fore the judgment seat of Christ? Can you then look to the face of 
him who was pierced, and avert his thunders, and prove before his pres- 
ence, that you have been or that you now are innocent ? Will you then 
be able to dispute the existence of a Holy Ghost, and the need of his op- 
eration on your minds, to prepare you for eternal life? Can you be sure 
that our Lord, is not a holy God, and that his gospel doth not require all 
that is set before you as duty, and as the only way of entering into 
eternal life? But I can conjecture, the questions which are now pro- 
posed begin to become disagreeable, and I must apologize for them. Are 
you sure that they are improper and needless? The writer is sure, 
that if you have thought of them they make you unhappy ; but are you 
sure, that it is not best you should thus be made unhappy ? To show 
that there is some ground for such questions as these an appeal is made 
to your own consciences. Do you not, in the hour of affliction and soli- 
tude, feel afraid that there is some truth in this kind of religion? Have 
you never caught your own heart whispering to itself, ‘if I am mistaken 
it will be a dreadful mistake, and I never can answer before Omnis- 
cience!”? These inquiries are designed for the consciences of those who 
read, for if we cannot first reach the conscience we never expect the 
heart will he affected. I cannot conclude this discourse, with a more 
solemn address directly to the souls of those who read it, than in the words 
of the text. ‘* Notwithstanding, be ye sure of this, that the kingdom of 
God hath come nigh unto you.’? You have been highly distinguished 
from the perishing heathen—greatly elevated in privilege, even above 
the ancient Jewish church, and above those who heard the doctrines, and 
saw the miracles of our blessed Redeemer—yea, you have lived in a 
day when the spirit of God was poured out, and those around you enter- 
ed into the kingdom of God. If now you are lost, the cause must be 
sought in yourselves. May God preserve you from this deplorable 
end! vol. ii. pp. 1O2—104. 


Soon after the commencement of the new religious era, Dr. 
Strong, well aware of the power of sacred poetry, as a means of 
spiritual instruction and impression, projected a work which was 
published in 1799, with the title of ‘ Hartford Selection of 
Hymns.” In preparing this compilation, he was assisted by 
Rev. Messrs. Steward and Flint. Several of the hymns were of 
his own composition; among which is the hundred and seventieth, 
one of the most interesting metrical compositions of the kind in 
our language. The book contains indeed a few indifferent pieces, but 
as a whole, is one of high excellence. It has been printed in grea- 
ter numbers, has been diffused more extensively, and has imparted 
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more alarm to the sinner, and more consolation to the saint, than 
any other compilation of religious odes in this country, during a 
period of nearly thirty years. In all that time, there occurred 
scarcely a single revival among the Presbyterians of the west, or 
the Congregationalists of the east, which did not create a fresh 
demand for scores of this publication; which, till within a few 
years past, was without a rival, as to its general character and 
happy effects. 

We are now to speak of one of the earliest religious periodicals 
which existed in the western world, and which, aiming at the same 
benevolent object as the volume of hymns, was established in 
July, 1800. We refer to the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine. 
The plan of this work originated with Dr. Strong, and the labor 
of conducting it devolved chiefly on him. It was continued 
fifteen years, and amounted to as many volumes. During the 
first seven years, some ten or twelve of the principal divines in 
different parts of the State, were associated with him in the edito- 
rial department; but the duty of procuring and revising the mat- 
ter to be inserted, was performed principally by himself. After 
the commencement of the new series, which, thouch the same 
work still, was called “the Evangelical Magazine and Religious 
Intelligencer,” and extended to eight volumes, he had no regular 
editorial assistance, except during the last three years. Fre- 
quently, however, he resorted to an expedient of which few others 
probably, could have availed themseves without giving offense, by 
seeming at least to violate the rules of courtesy. Having made 
his selection of articles to be inserted in a given number of the 
work, he often committed them to the hands of his clerical visit- 
ors for revision, whether those brethren called upon him to be en- 
tertained by his wit, or instructed by his wisdom. The service 
was in most cases cheerfully performed, and was doubly important 
to himself, as it greatly abridged his editorial labors, and saved 
him much time, which would otherwise have been lost in social 
intercourse, to which a man of such lively fancy, and remarkable 
colloquial powers, was peculiarly exposed. 

In speaking of the Connecticut Evaneclical Magazine, we 
scarcely know which to admire most,—the felicity of its plan, or 
the ability displayed in its execution. Its effects upon the com- 
munity were great and salutary. It embraced much doctrinal dis- 
cussion, a great variety of experimental and practical divinity, 
general religious intelligence, and interesting narratives of the nu- 
merous revivals which, for several years, continued to bless the 
churches. ‘Those narratives, though in many instances too mi- 
nute in their details, were generally written with ability. ‘They 
were read with great eagerness by friends and foes, and were 
among the principal means by which the public sentiment was 
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corrected, in relation to the nature and importance of revivals, and 
by which those scenes were greatly multiplied. Indeed, one of 
the leading objects of the magazine from the beginning, was to 
rectify erroneous views concerning these precious seasons of mer- 
cy, by diffusing widely abroad, accurate accounts of the many and 
increasing displays of divine grace. Owing to the abuses of for- 
mer years, and the long suspension of divine influences, previous 
to the time of which we are speaking, the body of the people had 
been accustomed to associate with the name of a revival, the idea 
of enthusiasm, disorder, and even crime. Many it is to be feared, 
even among the better part of society, instead of lifting an ardent 
cry for the outpouring of the spirit, were rather disposed to utter a 
deprecation of such an event. But the whole complexion of the 
magazine was happily fitted to remove prejudice, and impart just 
views of an extraordinary work of grace. By its able discussions 
and its record of unquestionable facts, it had a powerful influence, 
not only in multiplying revivals, but in producing a very general 
uniformity of sentiment among all classes of the orthodox, in re- 
gard to what inspiration denominates “times of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord.” 

A person needs only to cast an eye over the list of editors, of 
whom Dr. Strong stood at the head, to be convinced that the 
magazine must have been conducted with ability, at least during 
the first seven years. And as to the writers generally, who sus- 
tained its credit through all the volumes of both series, if our 
readers will look back to tle celebrated names which we have 
grouped together on a former page, most of whom, with a multi- 
tude more of nearly equal talent, were contributors to the work, 
they will be satisfied that “there were giants in the earth in 
those days ;” and that the publication to which they consecrated 
their prayers and their pens, must have been distinguished, if not 
by its literary, at least by its theological merit. At any rate, it 
had the honor to be almost the first experiment of the kind ever 
made in the new world; and it was completely successful.* We 
know not that any subsequent religious periodical has enjoyed 





* We are acquainted with only two exceptions. One was the Theological 
Magazine, which was commenced in New York, we believe, in the year 1795. 
The other was Prince’s Christian History. For the following account of this 
work we are indebted to a friend, than whom, no person, probably, has a more 
thorough knowledge cf bibliography, as connected with the ecclesiastical history 
of this country. 

“ The Christian History was a weekly half-sheet in octavo, published in Bos- 
ton for the years 1743 and °44, by Mr. Thomas Prince, son of Rev. Thomas 
Prince, the author of the Chronology. It contains many accounts of revivals in 
this country and in foreign countries, with a sketch of the state of religion in 
wer England from the first settlement to that time. The work is beyond all 
value. 
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more ample patronage.* It embraces more matter and more dis- 
cussion adapted to the mass of the people, than almost any other 
similar publication of later date. None more abounds in plain 
disquisition ; in grave and profitable anecdote ; in a simple nar- 
ration of interesting facts; or in an unstudied, easy, we had 
almost said graceful, development of christian experience. We 
have seen none preserved with more care, or more frequently re- 
perused with unabated relish, especially by those past the middle 
period of life, than the excellent magazine which owed its exis- 
tence, and no small part of its uncommon excellence, to the ingenu- 
ity, industry, and benevolence of Dr. Strong. 

But he is to be contemplated in still another interesting light. 
He was intimately connected with the Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut, which was formed in the year 1798. The moral deso- 
lations of the new settlements at the north and the west, had long 
before awakened the sympathies of many churches in the State. 
In several instances, district associations had deputed some of 
their members to leave their respective parishes, and labor for a 
few months as missionaries in remote places, where a scattered 
and destitute population had begun to invade the forest; the pul- 
pits of these temporory itinerants being supplied in rotation by the 
neighboring pastors. ‘This course was approved and recommend- 
ed by the General Association of Connecticut, as early as 1788. 
Previous to the forination of the Missionary Society , a considera- 
ble proportion of the settled ministers had visited, some, the desti- 
tute settlements in New Hampshire ; some, those in Vermont ; 
and others, those in the State of New York; receiving, if we 
mistake not, no other pecuniary reward for these arduous services, 
than simply the continuance of their annual, and in most cases, 
stinted stipend from their respective parishes. In this way, a vast 
amount of good was effected in the establishment of new church- 
es, in strengthening such as were feeble and discouraged, and in 
giving birth to some powerful revivals of religion. 

But this method of procedure was found to be exceedingly de- 
fective. It was not only expensive and peculiarly fatiguing to 
the itinerant pastor, but his labors abroad were a serious subduc- 
tion from the spiritual advantages of his own people. Above all, 
the plan was not susceptible of the requisite expansion. It was 
but few of the new settlements that could be aided in this way at 
all, and the supply afforded them, could be but temporary. ‘The 








* The number of copies printed during the first five years, averaged 3730 an- 
nually. All the net proceeds of the magazine, were sacredly devoted to the 
ermanent fund of the Connecticut Mission ry Soc iety. In six years, there had 
een paid into the treasury $7,353. And aiihough the number of subscribers 
continually diminished from the year 1806, yet the total avails paid over to the 
Society, amounted to 11,520 dollars. 
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few employed in the service could at most be increased only in 
some low progression of an arithmetical series ; whereas they who 
needed the charity, were constantly multiplying in a geometrical 
ratio. Besides, to gather a new church, while there was no possi 
bility that the missionary could become its pastor, and searesly 
a hope that afier his brief stay, it would be revisited for years,--what 
was it, in most instances, but to excite joy that was soon to be fol- 
lowed by greater pain ?—what was it but to give organization to a 
body that was likely soon to be scattered, through the incompetence 
of its patrons to afiord it further aid, or to be shortly molded into a 
different form, by the officiousness of some ignorant and proselyting 
sectary ? 

The defects pertaining to this system of operations, were many 
and great; but by few of the resident pastors were they so well 
understood, and so deeply deplored, as by Dr. Strong. And by 
none of them was so much done to effect the formation and reg- 
ulate the operations of the Missionary Society of Connecticut. 

The society virtually commenced its existence in 1792. It was 
then that the General Association embarked with some vigor in the 
noble cause, and applied to the Legislature for the privilege of re- 
ceiving from the churches an annual contribution, for three suc- 
cessive years, in aid of missions in the destitute settlements. The 
petition was granted, the contributions were liberal ; and such was 
the encouragement to proceed in the good work, that i in 1798, the 
General Association formally resolved itself into the society of 
which we have spoken, and to which the Legislature in 1802, 
granted an act of incorporation. During the first’ tw enty-four 
years after the regular organization of this institution, it had re- 
ceived from various sources, but chiefly in annual contributions from 
congregations in this State, the sum of $127,525; and had dis- 
bursed $98,342 for the support of one hundred and seventy mis- 
sionaries, and for the purchase of more than forty-three thousand 
religious books, to be distributed by those missionaries throughout 
the wide sphere of their arduous labors. Of course, there remained 
in the treasury in 1822, the sum of $29,183, which, together with 
any increase it may have subsequently received, constitutes ac- 
cording to the desire of the donors, a permanent fund, the interest 
only of which can be expended. By a late arrangement this So- 
ciety has been connected with the American Home Missionary 
Society ; and the charities of the State, now flow forth, undimin- 
ished we trust, but through a different channel, to the destitute 
parts of our country. 

This institution, if it be dated from the incipient, but not altogeth- 
er inefficient, stage of its being, has the honor to be the oldest 
Missionary Society in the land. And although Dr. Strong’s “ rec- 
ord is on high ;” yet, to what multitudes in the North, West, and 
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South, must his name be “ as ointment poured forth.’ when they 
duly consider the diversified blessings which Heaven has shed on 


half the American States, by means of a Sagiety of which he was 
the parent: and which. while he lived, was more indebted to him 


than to any other man, for the watchfulness and care, the wisdom 
and energy, with which its important concerns were e managed ? 

After Dr. Strong’s death, proposals were issued for publishing, 
ina uniform edition of six volumes, all his works which had pre- 
viously been printed, together with considerable original matter, 
and a memoir of his life. We regret to say, that the enterprise 
failed for want of an adequate subse ‘yiption. 

Having made only some general remarks concerning his two 
volumes of Sermons, we shall be very brief also, in what. we have 
to say respecting his Reply to Dr. Huntington, which is entitled, 

‘The doctrine of eternal misery reconcilable with the infinite be- 
oan mee of God2’ This work of Dr. Strong displays much in- 
genuity, and much powe ful arcument. It exhibits the same in- 
consistency, however, which we formerly pointed out in Dr. Bel- 
lamy’s treatise on the permission of sin. It proceeds chiefly on 
the principle, that sin is ‘the necessary means of the greatest 
good,’ though the author does not any where attempt a formal 
proof of this position. On the contrary, he sometimes speaks of 
it only as being possibly true; as when he says, “'The existence 
and sin of the creature, by a display of moral truth and the con- 
trary, may be the means of increas ing universal happiness, which 
was God’s motive in creating.” p. 193. But in common wit) 
Dr. Bellamy, when he comes to answer objections, he says tha‘ 
from which it necessarily follows, that sin, instead of being essen- 
tial to the highest good of what he calls « that plan or scheme of 
existence aud government which is the least possible,” is only in- 
cidental to it; and so far as mortals can dise ‘over, cannot be utterly 
excluded from it, even by divine power. 

‘There is no room to say, that because God hath infinite power 
and wisdom, he can unite the h: appiness of every individual, with 
the greatest possible happiness of the whole. It may be a thing 
implying that kind of contradiction or impossibility, which is con- 
tained in the supposition of betny and not being at the same time. 
The possibility of such a union between individual and universal 
happiness, is one of those matters which men never can determine, 
without information from God himself; and we must not suppose 
it, on the possibility that infinite power can do all things. p. 119. 

Now as happiness is inseparable from holiness, it “would seem 
that the only impossibility in the way of God’s making all men 
happy, is the impossibility of his preventing all sin in a moral 
system ; that is, of his making all men holy, while prosecuting 
“that plan or scheme of existence and government which is the 
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best possible.” And this view of the subject, we regard as better 
calculated to silence the abettors of Universalism, than any other 
consideration, aside from the direct testimony of the bible to the 
eternity of future punishment. For as they cannot prove that 
God, in administering the affairs of the best possible system, can 
prevent the existence of all sin in that system; so neither can 
they prove that all men will finally be happy, since they have no 
evidence that it is not an absurdity, to suppose him able to secure 
universal holiness in a moral system, without which, universal 
happiness is a natural impossibility. 

But when our author takes the other ground, and asserts with- 
out proof, that the moral system includes more good than it would 
have done, had there been no sin and punishment ; instead of sha- 
king the faith of his opponents, he only yields to them the equal 
privilege of asserting their own opinion of the matter,—and that is, 
that there is no truth in his undemonstrable position. We did not 
intend however, to dwell on this subject. We therefore dismiss 
it; and the more readily, as we have repeatedly examined the 
dogma in question, under circumstances that‘admiited of more am- 
ple discussion, than is compatible with the chief design of the pre- 
sent article, which is, to notice some of his theological opinons, 
which we regard as scriptural, and peculiarly important. 

1. We begin by adverting to his sentiments respecting the 
origin and nature of human depravity. 

“ By a divine constitution, which was founded in wisdom, if 
Adam fell, all his posterity were to come into existence sinful be- 
ngs.” Reply p. 280. As to the fact of ‘a divine constitution,” 
insuring the certainty of the deplorable consequence here men- 
tioned, there can be no doubt. It is unequivocally asserted in the 
scriptures, and so far as we know, admitted by all who hold that 
mankind are by nature children of wrath. We have avowed it 
often and fully ; but have abstained from presenting any rationale 
of a fact, which God has been pleased to announce without expli- 
cation. ‘The connection between the apostasy of Adam, and the 
corruption of his descendants who are capable of sinning, is infal- 
lible; but precisely in what it consists, no man, we think, can 
show, except in the way of negation. ‘This is as far as Dr. Strong 
himself goes. While he asserts the certain connection between 
the fall of the first man and the degeneracy of our race, he denies 
that it consists in their being one with him, as the framers of the 
Assembly’s Catechism believed, and as Edwards strangely labor- 
ed to prove. He denies, that it involves any participation on 
their part, in the specific offense of their progenitor; for he says, 
‘«‘ Adam’s posterity were never guilty of that particular sin by 
which he apostatized.”—‘The sin for which they are condemned 
is their own; the guilt is their own, and not a guilt of their fa- 
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ther’s making.” p.280. Moreover, he deities that it arises from 
the imputation or “ transferal”’ of Adam’s blameworthiness to his 
descendants. In speaking of the three kinds of imputation, viz. of 
Adam’s sin to his posterity,—of the sins of believers to Christ,— 
and of his righteousness to them, he makes the sweeping remark, 
that “‘ in neither of these cases is there any transferal of sin, guilt, 
or righteousness.” p. 280. 

But as there are some who hold that, besides the sin of volunta- 
ry transgression, there is still another kind of sin, imate and invol- 
untary, which precedes moral action, and is the proximate cause 
of actual disobedience ; we shall be asked, Did not Dr. Strong 
himself refer to this inherent, constitutional corruption, in saying, 
“If Adam fell, all his posterity were to come into existence sinful 
beings ?”? We answer, If he supposed the sinfulness of mankind 
to commence literally with their being, it could be on no other 
ground than that he believed, as a few others have done, that mo- 
ral action and accountability are coeval with human existence ; for 
on no point is he more copious and clear, than that there is, and 
can be, no sin, but that which consists in voluntary acts. ‘ They 
(mankind) have distinct merits and demerits, arismg from the 
moral nature of their distinct volitions. Guilt or a desert of pun- 
ishment, belongs to an unholy volition in the very nature of things. 
This is that structure of nature, out of which moral obligation 
arises.” p. 270. And while he thus resolves all sin and guilt into 
distinct and unholy volitions, he is invariably consistent with him- 
self; for in no part of his writings does he contradi¢t this accurate 
definition of all sin (a definition which he deduces from the very 
nature of things,) by intimating the existence or possibility of some 
other kind of sin, previous in its occurrence, and different in its 
attributes. 

It must have been observed, that the Christian Spectator has 
never been solicitous to ascertain the precise time when moral 
agency, and consequently the possibility of sinning, commence. 
Into what God has not seen fit to disclose, we have not been eager 
to pry. Our object, like that of Dr. Strong, has been simply to 
ascertain the nature of human culpability. This, on grounds 
which revelation, reason and consciousness concur to defend, is to 
be resolved wholly into acts that are sinful, only as they are volun- 
tary. ‘The question therefore, respecting the moral character of 
our race in the earlier stayes of infancy, evidently admits of no so- 
lution, except on the supposition that they are, or are not volunta- 
ry and responsible agents under the moral government of God. 

Unless therefore Dr. Swong did, as we think he did not, regard 
mankind at their birth, as able to know something of the will of 
God, and thus capable of moral action; it is most manifest from 
all his definitions of sin and depravity, that when he says, “ If 
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Ada fell, all his posterity were to come into existence sinful 
beings,” instead of contradicting what he has elsewhere said, he 
adopted, not the rigid language of philosophical accuracy, but a 
strong and popular form of expression, like that in Ps. viii; 3., to 
indicate the certainty, and the early occurrence, of positive trans- 
gression under “a divine constitution.” It is one of the most 
sensible remarks of the great moralist of England, that “in a 
pointed sentence,”’ and the one under consideration is evidently of 
this character, “‘ more regard is commonly had to the words than 
the thought, and that itis very seldom to be rigorously understood.” 

Those who hold to an involuntary corruption inherent in the 
very constitution of man, and productiv e of the first infraction of 
the divine law, do in fact, though they shrink from the term, re- 
solve it into a physical evil. Such depravity must have its seat 
in the structure of the mind itself. It makes the infinitely holy God 
the author of sin; for what is any human being, and in the nature 
of things what can he be, but just that which the Creator has made 
him, till, by his own act of rebellion, he makes himself a sinner ? 
We acquit the abettors of this doctrine of any intention to fasten 
such a stigma on the character of the Almighty. Still, it is a horrid 
imputation which is imseparable from the nature of the scheme. 
And what is this something which pertains to the structure of the 
soul, and which is represented as SO EXC cedingly sinful, antecedent 
to the commission of voluntary sin? In truth, we have found no 
advocate of this dogma, who has deigned to give us five words di- 
rectly and intelligibly, in answer to the question. ‘The reason 
is obvious. ‘The thing referred to has no existence in fact; it is a 
figment of the imagination. 

"But as definition is obviously impracticable, when, as in the 
present instance, no notion can be formed of the thing to be defined, 
recourse has commonly been had by our opponents, to analogy. 
How often has it been urged with the ai of giving “ ardor to virtue 
and confidence to truth,” ‘that as in the young lion there is an innate 
propensity to Cevour, and in the young adder a similar propensity 
to sting, which constitutional bias to violence renders both the one 
and the other objects of our dread, before they are capable of in- 
flicting injury ; so there is something also in infant man, whic h, 
previous to any moral act, insures the certainty of future rebellion 
against God, and is in its own nature sinful. Now if those who 
argue thus, would omit the last clause of their conclusion, (“ in its 
own nature sinful,”) the reasoning would be correct, and the 
analogy complete. ‘There 7s in the infant mind, previous to moral 
action, something which insures the certainty of future rebellion, 
just as there is in the lion or the adder, a similar ground of certain- 
ty as to their future acts. Here plainly the analogy ends. It 
teaches us nothing as to the nature of that in the infant mind, out 
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ef which this certainty springs. In drawing his conclusion, then, 
the objector should have stopped at the word “ certainty.’ When 
he added the word “ sinful,” he went beyond the analogy ; and he 
was led to do it, (perhaps unconsciously) by a false principle of 
philosophy, w hich misleads the minds of many, viz. that ‘ the cause 
of a thing has always the same attributes with its effects.”’ Is this 
true as to the lion or the adder, in the case supposed? Is there any 
poison or ferocity in the bare, original instinct, out of which their 
characteristic actions spring? Was there any thing sinful in that 
state of mind in Adam, which gave rise tohis first sin? Our Lord 
Jesus Christ was tempted “in all points like as we are. ” Tf he 
had yielded to temptation in a given instance, who would dare to 
apply the term “ sinful” to those constitutional propensities, which 
gave force to the temptation, and led to the act supposed? Such 
mquiries show, how erroneous the principle in question is, when 
applied to the present case. ‘True it is, that when moral action 
has already commenced in a given direction, when the supreme 
choice of the soul is fixed on a particular kind of good, then—and 
this is what the objector aims at—all swhordinate acts of choice de- 
rive their character from this permanent and comprehensive state of 
the will. This latter is what is meant by moral principle or disposi- 

tion; and we infer its character, as good or evil, from the acts to which 
it gives rise. In deciding on those acis, the mind i is not left to the 
mere impulse of constitutional propensities ; it has now, in this per- 
manent state of the will, a moral bias to good or evil. But if we go 
back, as in the case of Adam’s first sin, to the commencement of a 
course of sinful action, there is no room left for such a bias. Here, 
then, the principle in question does not apply. Zhe ries act of 
sin cannot be referred to a preceding sineun bias. It does not 
apply, then, to the case of an infant, before moral action com- 
mences ; for in this respect the cases are the same. Sin consists 
inthe act of a moral being. Such is every where the theology of 
Dr. Strong. “ My thoughits, volitions, aflections, and mental ex- 
ercises,’ says he, “‘ are nec essary for my guilt; without these I 


could have no sin or guilt.” “The disorder in ‘the sinner’s heart 
is misplaced love.” “ Choosing a truth or object, is loving it cA 
holy willis a holy heart.” ‘ A temper, disposition, inclination, 


taste or relish, which are right or wrong, mean the same as a heart or 
will, that is right or w rong.” No language certainly could more 
strongly confirm the statement which we have always made, of the 
nature of sin, and of a moral disposition or bias of the mind. 

2. Dr. Strong presents a clear and, to us, a satisfactory account 
of the moral certainty, that without ‘divine interposition, all the 
posterity of Adam will sin as soon as responsible agency com- 
a That there has been so much difficulty in the minds of 
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many intelligent men, in accounting for this certainty without sup- 
posing a previous inherent taint or corruption, has been owing, we 
believe, chiefly to three causes ;—the force of education ; a venera- 
tion for dogmas of no little antiquity ; and more than all, probably, 
to the general proneness of mankind to apply to moral subjects, the 
ideas which they have derived from the physical world. ‘This last 
cause has given rise to the erroneous principle which we have just 
exposed. The bulk of the people are so much more conversant with, 
not to say so much more interested in, the operation of the countless 
natural causes by which they are surrounded, and whieh are positive, 
prior to their effects, palpable, and in the common apprehension, 
efficacious by an inherent power, that they inadvertently practice 
a deception on their own minds, by transferring to the point under 
consideration, their views respecting the relation which exists be- 
tween physical causes and effects. ‘They conclude from the great 
wass of what they take to be analogies in the natural world, that 
every effect must necessarily be prec ceded by a positive and efficient 
cause ; and therefore that there must be in the soul of man, at or 
soon after his birth, a something which is of the same general na- 
ture as the first sinful act, and which causes that act. ‘That they 
have not been more frequently deterred from this conclusion by 
the consideration, that this powerful something, dignified with the 
name of cause, is altogether beyond the ania both of the senses 
and consciousness, is easily accounted for by the fact, that it is in- 
considerately regarded as analogous to the innumerable causes in 
the natural world, which reason and habit have led them to pro- 
nounce none the less positive and efficient for being invisible and un- 
known,—like the causes of the aurora borealis, gravitation, the re- 
flection and refraction of light, etc. But however it may be ac- 
counted for, it is deplorable that the ground of the moral certainty 
in question, has, for ages, been extensively if not generally misun- 
derstood. But if the views entertained on this subject by Dr. 
Strong are correct, the two following sentences are sufficient to 
refute the error above stated. ‘The natural structure of the 
human mind is such, that a want of love to God terminates in a 
supreme love of himself, and the creatures as they are adapted to 
gratify the lusts of a sinful heart. Let a love of God cease from 
the heart, and enmity to his character, his law and government, 
and the whole system of holiness will of course follow.” Sermons, 
vol. i. p. 105. 

This is precisely the view which President Edwards takes of 
the subject when he says, in language which we have often had oc- 
casion to quote, “There is not the least need of supposing any 
evil quality infused, implanted, or wrought into the nature of man, 
by any positive cause or influence w hatey er, either from God or 
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the creature ; or of supposing that man is conceived and born with 
a fountain of evil in his heart, such as is any thing properly posi- 


tive.” When therefore Dr. Strong affirms that “a want of love 


to God terminates in a supreme love of one’s self,” he refers to 
what Edwards denominates a “ privative original” of sin; ; by which 
is meant “ the absence of positive good principles, and so the with- 
holding of a special divine influence,” in consequence of which 
mankind commence their existence “ entirely under the govern- 
ment of natural and inferior principles,” such as “ self-love, natural 
appetite, etc., which were in man in innocence.” ‘“ ‘These prin- 
ciples” says the same writer, ‘ being left to themselves, without the 
government of superior divine principles, will certainly be followed 
with the corruption, yea, the total corruption of the heart, without 
any occasion for any positive influence at all.” And does Dr. 
Strong represent enmity to God and holiness, as an infallible con- 
sequence of the absence of love to those objects: of which love 
all are confessedly destitute previous to the commencement of 
moral agency? Here also he perfectly accords with Edwards, 
who, when accounting for the commencement of sin in the human 
heart, observes, ‘* ‘The inferior principles of self-love and natural 
appetite, which were given only to serve, being alone and left to 
themselves, of course become re 1gning principles : having no supe- 
rior principles to regulate and control them, they hecome absolute 
masters of the heart.” And just afterw ards he ‘adds, “ Hence im- 
mediately arises enmity in the heart, now wholly under the power 
of self-love, and nothing but war ensues in a constant course, 
against God.” 

We have not adduced these extracts from this “ prince of divines,”’ 
so much for the purpose of ex]nbiting a perfect identity of opinion 
in the two writers, on the point before us, as because we think 
the views of both to be entirely just, as well as coincident. 

3. We discover in the writings of Dr. Strong, a distinct recogni- 
tion of the constitutional principle in man, which is rightly denom- 
inated self-love, in contradistinction from selfishness ; and which we 
regard not only as innocent, but as an indispensable pre-requisite to 
moral agency. Be it called an instinct, or any thing else to which 
either pneumatology or theology may assign a name ; yet in the 
language of our author, it is that ‘ desire of nature for happiness,” 
which is inseparable from the existence of a sentient being. In 
some mode of operation it controls every voluntary act of every 
saint and sinner,—of every sane person, of every maniac, of every 
brute. Even the suicide feels its influence ; for why does he lay 
violent hands on himself, but with the view—a deplorably mistaken 
view indeed—of improving his condition? ‘The principle itself 
exists and operates none the less, by reason of its vile perversion. 
It is with the greatest propriety, then, that Dr. Strong calls it a “ law 
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of nature ;” for it is imposed on every liuman being by the hand 
of God ; and cannot but exert itself in some form, directly or indi- 
rectly in every act ofchoice. And this is as true of every volition 
employed in the acceptance or rejection of the offer of salvation, 
as of any other act of preference. Otherwise, no motive under 
the moral government of God, could have any use. But for the 
natural, strong and undying desire of personal good, which the 
Former of the human constitution has implanted i in every breast, 
man, like a clod of earth, would be destitute of fear or hope. 
Without this, to hoid up before him the terrors of the law and the 
allurements of the gospel, as inducements to flee from the wrath to 
come, and lay hold on eternal life, would be as great an absurdity 
as an attempt to move a corpse by the application of moral means. 

What is the course universally adopted by the Holy Spirit, in 
the work of bringing the sinner to accept the terms of the gospel? 
It is to give him “such a sense of his vileness and of the wrath 
which awaits him, as results in a willingness to turn from the 
broad way which leads to destruction, and enter the narrow way 
of life, in order to secure his salvation. Indeed, we know of no 
other effectual hold which this Divine agent can have on the sin- 
ner, whom he would turn from the error of his ways, but that 
which consists in so bringing the truths of the bible mto contact 
with his understanding and moral sensibilities, that he shall volun- 
tarily shun the threatened evil, and choose the proffered good. 
And it is to the constitutional, innocent, and invaluable principle of 
self-love, that a benevolent God makes his appeal, when he ad- 
dresses the wicked in such language as tlie following: “ Repent 
and turn yourselves from all your transgressions, so imiquity shall 
not be your ruin ;”—* Acquaint now thyself with Him, and be 
at peace ;”—** Hear, and your soul shall dive ;’—“I have set be- 
fore you life and death, blessing and cursing; therefore choose 
life, that both thou and thy seed may rue j *—<- Come unto me 
all ye, ete., and I will give you rest.”—* 'Turn ye, turn ye, for 
why will ye die?”’ Such is the current pct of the bible in 
the commands, invitations and warnings that are addressed to sin- 
ners ; and what can be its use—what its pertinence, if there is not 
in all men, something which renders them susceptible of feeling, 
and therefore capable of acting, in relation to their own ev erlast- 
ing interest? And what is that something, thus powerfully ad- 
dressed by Jehovah, on purpose to bring it into exercise, but the 
self-love or desire of happiness, of which we are speaking? ‘This 
is the only susceptibility in them, while they remain unregenerate, 
that can be addressed in relation to moral subjects, without prompt- 
ing to the commission of additional sin. 

Christians may dispute on this subject as they please—nay they 
may deny all that we have said respecting the nature and utility 
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of the principle of self-love in every breast ; but as to those of 
them who differ from us on this subject, we have observed a hap- 
py inconsistency between their theory and their practice. We 
have never known a minister, or any other christian friendly to 
the doctrine of spiritual regeneration and revivals, who, in direct- 
ing the anxious inquirer, or expostulating with the thoughtless sin- 
ner, did not approach both with motives drawn from the bible, and 
apply them with uahesitating fidelity, to that attribute of the soul 
which we have called self-love. Indeed, what is there alarming 
in the law, or inviting in the gospel, w hich can be presented to 
the minds of the impenitent with the least hope of success, ex- 
cept on the ground that they must be made to feel that their own 
everlasting w vell-bei ‘ing is at stake, before there can be any warrant 
for the expectation, that they will ever choose the good part 
which shall not be taken aw: ay? Why uncover the “ horrible pit” 
in the sight of the thoughtless sinner, and why so assiduously la- 
bor to open the eyes of the trembling inquirer still wider to its 
woes and wailings, if not for the purpose of inducing men whose eter- 
nal destiny is, in a sense, intrusted to their own hands, to flee from the 
threatened damnation, and secure the offered bliss of heaven ? There 
is no reason for this procedure, and every attempt to distress the 
impenitent mind by a disclosure of future evil, is not only useless 
but absurd, if there is not in that mind in its present state of en- 
tire moral corruption, a principle of self-regard which must be 
roused, and rightly directed, before it is possible, in the nature of 
things, that the existing preference of earthly objects, should give 
place to the choice of God and holiness, as the supreme portion 
of the soul. ‘The choice of one thing in preference to another, 
is a physical impossibility, unless the object chosen is agreeable 
or pleasing to the mind, and therefore preferred as a means of 
personal enjoyment. For, as Edwards remarks, “ If nothing could 
be either pleasing or displeasing, agreeable or disagree able to a 
man, then he could incline to nothing, and will nothing.” And 
speaking of any object actually chosen, he further says, “‘So far 
as it is grateful or pleasing to him, so far it is a part of his pleas- 
ure, good, or happiness.’ 

There is no more difficulty in accounting for the fact, that the 
yielding sinner supremely loves God from the impulse of a regard 
to his own happiness, than there is in explaining the opposite fact, 
of his having formerly, under the influence of the same principle, 
(when perverted) supremely loved his idols ; which, though contrary 
to his reason and conscience, his heart wickedly preferred as his 
highest good. ‘The self-love that was previously in servitude to 
his selfish inclinations, and perverted by their unhallowed influ- 
ence, now breaks away from that servitude, as his soul, under the 
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power of light and motives rendered effectual by the Holy Ghost, 
is made to see and feel where its true interest lies. And no soon- 
er is this duly seen and felt, through the influence of the Spirit, 
than the man, who is so constituted that he must have a regard 
to what he views as his own highest good, at once chooses Christ 
and his service as the means of securing it. 

But it will probably be asked, if this view of the subject is just, 
how can love to God be supreme? or how can any other virtuous 
affection be disinterested? To the first of these questions we 
reply : The personal happiness which one experiences, or ex- 
pects, from loving God more than all things else, is, and neces- 
sarily must be, an accompaniment of that ‘affection ; ; still, as this 
happiness arises mainly from a sense of the infinite excellence 
of God himself, it must of course fix the heart on Him, as 
the supreme object. And to the other inquiry it is a sufficient 
answer, ‘That no advocate of disinterested love to God and man, 
means any thing more by it than impartial benevolence, appropri- 
ated to the various objects of virtuous affection, according to their 
real or supposed nature, respectively. Disinterested love is, 
therefore, so far from being an affection that excludes personal 
interest or delight in the exercise and all the objects of it, that 
the very term uninterested love, is a gross solecism ; as it express- 
es what, in the nature of things, is an utter impossibility. No ; 
when the sinner, under the promptings of a self-love, which breaks 
away from the perverting and enslaving dominion of a heart, 
that had ever before preferred the world and sin to God and ho- 
liness, is led to fix his affections supremely on these last mentioned 
objects, from the delight he finds in them, that moment is he dis- 
enthralled from the spirit of selfishness. It is only when this 
constitutional principle operates in the contrary direction, and fas- 
tens on forbidden objects as the means of gratification, that the 
man incurs the guilt and the condemnation of a selfish temper. 
On this subject, Dr. Strong is peculiarly explicit. 

“They (mankind) are not to be condemned for approving hap- 
piness, for this ought to. be approved and desired. ‘The sin is 
in loving themselves and their own happiness supreme/y,—in un- 
dervaluing the real excellence and happiness of other beings,— 
in making their own will and desire the measure of right and the 
rule of action, in opposition to the nature of God who is perfectly 
excellent, and to his will which seeks the greatest sum of happi- 
ness,—Sermons vol. i. p. 15. 

In the following passage it appears, not only that wtietiaed self- 
love is opposed to disinterestedness, but also that it defeats its aim, 
by leading to all the miseries inseparable from transgression. 


** When God gave the law of nature desiring happiness, he also gave a 
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moral law directing the only way in which happiness can be obtained. 
Both by reason and revelation he hath enabled the creature to understand 
this moral law. He also informed the creature that a departure from the 
moral law, would disappoint the law or desire of happiness. If now the 
creature as a free agent, and with full understanding on the subject, dis- 
appoints the law or desire of nature for happiness, by his chosen trans- 
gression ; this doth not imply any opposition between the laws of God ; 
but only proves that the creature by departing from one law of God, 
hath lost the benefit of the other law of God. Sin will never make a 
creature happy ; and when he finds himself unhappy by transgression, 
instead of thinking that the laws of God in nature and in his word are contra- 
dictory, he ought to think that he is counteracting both.” Reply p. 355. 


4. Few men have entertained more enlightened views than Dr. 
Strong, of the great moral change usually denominated regenera- 
tion. He defines it thus; “ Regeneration is that change from 
which holy exercises proceed ; and is therefore the beginning of 
spiritual life in the soul. It is the beginning of that moral con- 
formity to God, which is the true preparation for heaven and _ its 
blessedness.”’ Sermons, vol. i. p. 169. 

From this representation it is manifest that he utterly disclaimed 
the notion then entertained by many, of something created in the 
soul, or infused into it, antecedent to ‘ holy exercises,’ and con- 
stituting a fountain in which they take their rise. He indeed 
speaks of their “ proceeding.” But from what? From “ that 
change” which in one of the above sentences he calls ‘the be- 
ginning of spiritual life,” and in the other, ‘the beginning of that 
moral conformity to God which, etc.” Now unless there can be 
‘spiritual life,” or “conformity to God,” without involving any intelli- 
gent and voluntary agency in the subject of the change, it is certain 
that he viewed the change itself, as consisting solely in the first vol- 
untary exercise belonging to the new series of affections ; and this 
exercise, as constituting the commencement of the spiritual life, of 
which he speaks. But nothing is more obvious, than that he be- 
lieved there can be nothing in man morally good or bad, except 
as itis an act of volition. ‘‘ A temper, disposition, inclination, 
taste or relish, which are right or wrong, mean the same as a heart 
or will, that is right or wrong.” vol. i. p. 103. He repeats noth- 
ing so often as the declaration, that the heart and the will are iden- 
tically the same. What then takes place when the heart of a sinner 
is regenerated ? His will is permanetly altered. His governing choice 
is different. It fastens on a diametrically opposite class of objects. 
Nothing is literally created or implanted in the soul, which had not 
been there from the very commencement of moral agency. Nothing 
is needed there to constitute a spiritual transformation, but the cordial 
choice of God, instead of his rivals, as the object of supreme regard. 
(t is for no other purpose than to secure such a choice, that divine in- 
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fluence is requisite to effect the new birth.“ 'The divine action in 
regenerating an unholy soul, is, therefore, on the heart, or the will 
and affections.” p.167. According to this, and according to truth 
also, what is there for God or the sinner to do in the case, but the 
work of cordially choosing holiness in preference to its opposite, on 
the part of the latter, and the work of securing this right choice or 
volition, by the gracious interposition of the former ? 

That nothing else needs to be done by either, is evident from the 
fact, that the return of a sinner to God is, and can be nothing but 
the converse of a holy creature apostatizing from Him. And what 
but an act of the will or choice, constituted the revolt of the first 
pair? Did God first put within them something sinful, which 
afterwards caused their rebellion? ‘Then let it be proved ; 
and at the same time the divine character shown to be unimpeach- 
able. Or did they while yet innocent, and remaining innocent, 
originate in their breasts something which, though of an involuntary 
nature, was hateful in itself, and which laid the foundation of their 
subsequent apostasy? Then let this be made to appear.—No; all 
was right in them both, till the moment of their first wrong volition ; 
and in this only consisted their departure from God. And what 
can be requisite now, to the return of any one of their apostate off- 
spring, but a right volition, involving a devout choice of what Adam 
continued to choose, up to the instant of his preference of the for- 
bidden fruit tohis God? Dr. Strong surely contemplated nothing 
beyond this as necessary to regeneration, when he says, ‘‘ The temper 
which was lost inthe apostacy must be restored.” vol.ii. p.32. Of the 
many among his cotemporaries, who entertained the same simple 
and common-sense view of the new-birth, we shall specify only 
one. Dr. Witherspoon says of the sinner, “‘ He must be restored 
to the exercise of love to God, and find his happiness and comfort 
in Him. His habitual temper, his prevailing disposition, or that 
which hath the ascendency, must be the same that was _ perfect 
and without mixture before the fall.”” Now what both these di- 
vines mean by the “temper,” which is so necessary to be restored 
in order to regeneration, is that which the one so often calls 
‘a holy heart or will,” and the other, “the exercise of love to 
God.” Of course, the temper of which they speak is a state of 
the will. An involuntary temper !—who can form an idea of 
such a thing? 

In perfect coincidence with this view of regeneration, it appears 
from our author, that the change must necessarily consist in a vol- 
untary transfer of the strongest affections from the world to God. 
The radical evil in the case of the unregenerate is, that “their su- 
preme love is withdrawn from God and placed on ‘themselv es, and 
on the objects of the world, as the means of self-exaltation.” 
vol. ii, p. 59. “ The disorder in the sinner’s heart, is a mispla- 
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ced love. His chief affection is taken from God ; from the gene- 
ral good ; from seeking the greatest glory and happiness of the in- 
telligent system, and placed on himself.”—vol.i. p.114. The 
difficulty with the wicked is not that they are incapable of the ex- 
ercise of love, to the full extent of God’s requirement; for, as Dr. 
Strong remarks, “the depraved sinner can love ;”” nay he does 
love the world and all the things of the world, with all his heart. 
Nor is it that this love, if fixed thus supremely on holy objects, 
would be unacceptable, as being wrong in its nature ; for the mo- 
ral character of an affection must in all cases, be holy or unholy, 
according to the nature of the object on which it fastens. But 
it is, that in defiance of divine precept and penalty, the affec- 
tions of the soul are withheld from God, and lavished on the world. 
This constitutes unregeneracy. And the instant the wicked make 
a different choice, transferring their supreme love from the forbid- 
den to the commanded objects, that instant the indispensable mo- 
ral change is effected; for then it is that, to use the language of 
Dr. Strong, “ they give their hearts to God.” 

This transfer of their affections is their own unconstrained act, 
and involves all that they experience in passing from death unto 
life. No precept in the bible, requirmg them to give God their 
heart, or to make to themselves a new heart, exacts any thing be- 
yond this. Beyond this, no sinner in the act of obeying such 
a command, is conscious of any thing effected within him. And 
nothing but this simple and intelligible change is, in the nature of 
the case, needed to constitute him a new creature. ‘To hold then, 
as some have done, that previous to the first holy act or choice of 
the sinner, there must be created within him a new physical quali- 
ty, to enable or incline him to put forth that act, is to justify his 
unregeneracy up to the momen: that such new production is ef- 
fected by the creative power of God, and to encumber one of the 
plainest of all subjects with innumerable embarrassments. As 
to those who hold to the infusion of a something into the soul previ- 
ous, either in the order of time or of nature, to the first right affec- 
tion, and as a sort of fountain from which such affection is to flow, 
we would only say, that although we do not impute to them the 
blasphemy, yet we cannot wholly acquit them of the absurdity 
of Gibbon, who, in pretending to describe the manner in which 
the primitive teachers of christianity were inspired, says they 
were ‘mere organs of the Holy Spirit, just as a pipe or flute is of 
him who blows into it.” 

Let it not be supposed that the statements we have made re- 
specting the nature of regeneration, set aside the indispensable ne- 
vessity of divine interposition, in order to effect this great change. 
It has exceedingly grieved us to be accused, as we have often 
been, of denying, or not believing in such necessity, simply on 

Vou. V. 46 
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the ground that when, on a former occasion, we were analyzing 
the mental process of the sinner’s yielding his heart to God, we 
confined ourselves rigidly to the only point m hand; and ‘said 
little concerning the influence of the Spirit by which, as a reason- 
able and voluntary being, he is induced to turn to God in view of 
motives. ‘The unkindness of the charge has been aggravated by its 
being urged against us, in the face of all that we have repeatedly 
said on other occasions, when the agency of God in changing the 
heart, was more particularly the subject of remark. At such 
times, we have most expressly represented the influence of the 
Spirit, as not only indispensably requisite, but special and direct. 
Now that these positive and unequivocal statements should have 
been utterly overlooked, as much as if they had never been made, 
can hardly be accounted for, we fear, except on the ground of 
prejudice, or of motives which we are loth to impute. But pass- 
ing by the injury we have received, we cannot but regard the 
persons referred to, as wearying themselves in a course of labori- 
ous sciomachy. And we deeply lament that talent has been was- 
ted, and improper feeling excited, in their contest with a shadow, 
which we have never countenanced, but on every suitable occa- 
sion, labored to chase away. We assuredly harbor no ill-will 
against our accusers ; and although there are a few other subjects 
in regard to which there is some difference of opinion between 
them and us, we cherish the belief that their feelings towards 
us, are not precisely such as those which instigated the enemies of 
Father Paul Sarpi to accuse him before the inquisition, merely be- 
cause he could discover no certain proof of the doctrine of the 
trinity, in the first chapter of Genesis. 

But greatly as our views on this subject, and on some others, 
have been misrepresented, we are happy to find that they are be- 
ginning to be extensively understood and appreciated. We know of 
very few who are now inclined to ask, “can there be no other sin, than 
that which consists in a voluntary transgression of known law ?? and 
the number is far less than formerly of those who hold that regen- 
eration is so exclusively the work of the Spirit, that the subject of 
it has, and can have, no voluntary agency im it. ‘There has of 
late been a great improvement in the doctrinal views of vast num- 
bers, in relation to these, and a few other points which we esteem 
of high importance. And if the humble labors of the Christian 
Spectator have, in any degree, contributed to this desirable result, 
“we therein rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” ‘Though we lay no 
claim to doctrinal infallibility, and wish to be regarded as no man’s 
oracle, we yet see so much evidence of the truth and importance of 
the positions we have maintained ; we find them so ably asserted 
and inculcated by Bellamy, Strong, and other prominent divines of 
that age in New England; and observe such an increasing multi- 
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tude of intelligent and pious persons, who give them a favorable re- 
ception, that we shall continue to discharge our official duties with 
thankfulness to God for his blessing on our labors hitherto ; and 
with the hope of assisting a portion of our fellow men to reach that 
world of universal benevolence and concord, so impressively de- 
scribed by our author. 


‘¢'Turn from this, and behold the excellent nature and fruits of that 
benevolence, which is the moral fulness and blessedness of God himself, 
and the holy creation. This holy love, in the first instance, enjoys all 
its own internal fulness, and then enjoys itself again in a diffusive com- 
munication, which is made without lessening its own store. Few per- 
sons have considered this subject sufficiently to see how benevolence 
multiplies happiness. ‘Take, as an example, the mind of a holy crea- 
ture, filled with the spirit of love from God. Though he be in himself 
frail, of limited powers and knowledge, and a limited capacity of per- 
sonally receiving divine bounties ; still how amazing the field of happi- 
ness, opened before him. F irst, his own personal w vants are completely 
supplied—every thing, which his rectified heart desires, is given in the 
utmost fulness, he can receive. He can say, my nature, my whole 
heart and mind is filled—the vessel can pers sonally hold no more good, 
than God hath poured into it, and will continue to pour through eternity. 
It will be allowed, this is a happy creature, and that taking into consid- 
eration, the eternity through which all his wants will be supplied, his situ- 
ation is blessed indeed. But is this a just or complete description of his 
blessedness ? By no means. His benevolence still multiplies happiness 
tohim. He loves the happiness of his neighbor as his own, and in be- 
holding his good, re-enjoys all the blessedness a finite mind can receive ; 
and in traversing an immense creation of holy beings, every one he 
meets, like a glass, reflects back on his heart, a good which he enjoys, 
equal to the satisfaction of his own personal wants. How different is 
the meeting of two envious or of two benevolent minds? The envious 
spontaneously kindle into all the rage and torment of hell. The benev- 
olent reciprocate a divine blessedness, and each brings with him, an in- 
gredient of heaven for his brother—each is happy in his own supply— 
equally happy in his brother’s good.”’—vol. 1. pp. 90 91. 
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{1.—Domestic PorTRAITURE. 


Domestic Portraiture ; or, the Successful Application of Religious Principle in the 
Education of a Family, exemplified in the Memoirs of three of the deceased Chil- 
dren of the Rev. Legh Richmond. New York: Jonathan Leavitt. 1833. 


Tue name of Legh Richmond, will be known and honored in 
the christian church, while there exists on earth, any enlightened 
regard for piety o1 sound practical wisdom. ‘Those touching de- 
lineations of his pen, the Young Cottager, and the Dairyman’s 
Daughter, will go on for ages to call the pious of every name to 
‘a closer walk with God,” and to a warmer glow of gratitude for 
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His grace and love. The volume before us invites the reader into 
the family circle of this excellent man ; and presents him to us 
in the character of an affectionate, judicious parent, leading his off- 
spring to the service of God, and thus forming them for happiness, 
here and hereafter. It shows us how deeply Mr. Richmond felt 
the responsibilities of a christian parent; responsibilities we fear, 
which are far too little estimated, and too feebly discharged, by 
the majority of those, even among the disciples of Jesus, who are 
entrusted with the care of training up sons and daughters for the 
Lord Almighty. The author of this compilation, for his name is 
not given, is of a kindred spirit with his lamented friend; and inter- 
mingles his own views of education, with those of Legh Rich- 
mond, while portraying to us the method adopted by the latter in 
discharging his duty as a christian parent. We are here presented 
in lively colors, with the daily intercourse of this pious family. 
The anxieties of parental love, and the joys of parental anticipa- 
tion, blend or alternate before our view, and give a glowing inter- 
est to the whole picture. As in a sort of transparency, the heart 
of the father is laid open to inspection. We mark its yearnings 
over his beloved offspring: his earnest wrestling in prayer in 
their behalf, his soft persuasions, his thrilling expostulations, and 
solemn admonitions, all tell us in how weighty a business he felt 
himself engaged. Every bosom that has beat responsive to the 
voice of infancy, must feel, how true to nature is the simple and 
characteristic language, in which he pours out the overflowing of 
his tenderness and urgency, to the dear ones who cluster around 
his heart. The principle which he assumed as the basis of all ed- 
ucation, is RELIGION ; and that too, not a mere conformity in out- 
ward conduct, to certain forms, but a solemn, heart-searching 
sense of obligation to live for God's glory, and to be devoted to 
His service. Legh Richmond, in all his intercourse with his chil- 
dren, regarded them as immortal beings, destined to an eternity of 
happiness, or misery ; placed here on probation under the govern- 
ment of God, and entrusted with the decision of their future allot- 
ment, in the world of unchangeable existence. He began, there- 
fore, as early as possible, to imprint on their minds, lessons of wis- 
dom and piety. His aim was to make them realize the great end 
of their creation; and to impress them with a deep and ever in- 
creasing conviction of their accountability to God, their maker and 
moral governor. He perpetually taught them, the necessity of a 
change of heart, by the power of divine grace. He sought to 
twine around every fiber of their souls, the claim of God upon 
their love ; and mingled in all the instruction which he imparted 
on literature or science, a holy unction, which might make them 
consecrate every acquisition to their Redeemer. 

Mr. Richmond had no fear,as seems to be the case of some, at the 
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present day, of a premature development of the moral faculties, or of 
religious instruction at the earliest period of life. He saw no war- 
rant in the revelation of God, for leaving the soft, mellow soil of the 
young mind, uncultured by moral discipline, tll the physical frame 
should become robust, and meet for the exercises of boyhood or 
youth: he well knew that those days of pliancy, when the mind 
just opening may be led to love such a Savior, as invites children to 
seek him early, can never return, even should life be continued, 
or health be insured. In our view, his was the wisest course. 
T’o us, it seems better, far better, to train up the child for God, 
to bring him to share in the blessings of early piety, though the 
subject be soon ripe and Jaid in a premature grave ;—though the scarce- 
ly opened bud, transplanted as it is, to the upper Eden, blossom 
not, or exhale its fragrance in this lower world,—rather than, leav- 
ing the soul uncared for, to aim only at rendering the frame vigo- 
rous, and prolonging his days in tnis world of temptation and sin. 
If, in the few years which comprise his pilgrimage here, the young 
immortal has reached the highest point of God’s love, if, so to 
speak, he has lived years where others have lived hours, and is 
ripened for heaven, before the days of childhood are past, has he 
not better fulfilled the end for which he is placed here, than an- 
other, blessed with the strongest frame, but who, at the age of 
manhood, has yet to learn the secret of the soul’s true prosperity ? 
We do not believe, indeed, that any sacrifice of health, or of the 
joyous activity of youth, is necessary to early piety. But if it 
were, no one, we think, would hesitate to make it, who decides 
according to the word of God, and who knows how liable all are 
to procrastinate the great work of the soul’s salvation. We gladly 
hail, therefore, a work which like the volume before us, is calcula- 
ted to present to parents and children, the true relation which they 
hold to each other, and to the moral government of God. We do 
not propose, nor would our limits permit it, any extended notice 
of this little work. But we should rejoice to be in any way instru- 
mental, in awakening a deeper interest in early religious education, 
by turning the attention of our readers to the example of Legh 
Richmond, as portrayed in this volume. ‘There is something 
which seems to us uncommonly interesting in the piety of the 
man who penned the Dairyman’s Daughter. It is like a soft 
spell, which throws its magic influence over every spot where he 
moves ; hallowing every relation in which he is called to act, and 
pervading all the situations in which he is placed; exerting its puri- 
fying power in continually brightening the luster of his character, 
and attempering all his feelings and purposes to the single object 
of living always to Christ. With a taste strikingly alive to the 
beauties of nature, a heart deeply interested for others, a capacity 
of adapting himself alike to the young and the old, and a stea- 
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dy consecration of all his natural powers and acquired talents 
to his Savior, Legh Richmond seems ever to feel, that no op- 
portunity is to be lost for promoting the spread of piety. The 
same spirit exhibits itself in his most familiar letters to his chil- 
dren, and his correspondence with friends in more advanced 
life. He never unbends himself so far, as to lose sight of the 
great truth, that religion is all in all to man. ‘The book before us, 
affords us many exemplifications of these remarks. We shall 
sketch concisely, after the author, the plan adopted by the vene- 
rated rector of 'Turvey in the education of his children. We hope 
however, our readers will not be satisfied with this meager sum- 
mary, but peruse for themselves the pleasing record of a good 
man’s words and actions. If the volume has not all the charm 
and freshness of the productions of Legh Richmond’s pen; yet 
here and there, we may meet with the same spirit in its utterance 
of faithfulness and affection. 

The great principle on which Mr. Richmond conducted his plan 
of education, his grand aim was “ to make duty and delight synon- 
ymous.” “Religion,” as our author well observes, “ is estimated 
far below its real character, when it is regarded as an affair of du- 
tiful necessity, or as a medicine taken for ulterior relief, rather than 
as a well-spring of life and health, to which the soul turns for sat- 
isfaction and delight, and without which it can neither be peaceful 
nor happy. ‘The truths of the bible may be taught im their ut- 
most purity, and yet, unless their spirit be transfused into the affec- 
tions of the heart and the habits of the life, they will fall short of the 
effect and design of real christianity. Mere knowledge of religion 
without a corresponding feeling and practice, often issues in a false 
apathy, and forms a character which becomes at last impervious to 
every sacred impression.” Such views Legh Richmond enforced 
both by precept and example ;—and how well he succeeded in con- 
vincing his children that piety is the way to happiness, is plain from 
the remark so often made by the members of his family, ‘“‘ We love 
religion because we see papa so lovely and happy under its influ- 
ence.” Happy indeed must be that parent, in the exercise of a 
cheerful and enlightened piety, whose constant, daily walk con- 
strains such a testimony from the youthful mind. 

Mr. Richmond felt that one great object at which he should aim, 
was to make home the most endeared spot to his beloved offspring. 
For this purpose, and in order to occupy their leisure hours, he 
gathered around them a great variety of objects which might at 
the same time interest and instruct. ‘Thus says our author, 


Mr. Richmond’s first object was to make home the happiest place to 
his children ; to render them independent of foreign alliances in their 
pursuits and friendships; and so to interest them in domestic enjoyments, 
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as to preclude the feeling, too common in young people, of restlessness 
and longing to leave their own firesides, and wander abroad in search of 
pleasure and employment. In this attempt to satisfy his family and en- 
gage their compliance with his wishes, he so completely succeeded, that 
every member of it left home with regret, even on an occasional visit, 
and returned to Turvey with fond anticipation,—as to the place of their 
treasures. p. 13. 

Again : 

He had recourse to what was beautiful in nature or ingenious in 
art or science ; and when abroad he collected materials to gratify cu- 
riosity. He fitted up his museum, his auctarium, and his library, with 
specimens of mineralogy, instruments for experimental philosophy, and in- 
teresting curiosities from every part of the world: he had his magic lan- 
tern to exhibit phantasmagoria, and teach natural history ; to display 
picturesque beauty, and scenes and objects far-famed in different countries; 
his various microscopes for examining the minutiz of plants and animals ; 
his telescope for tracing planetary revolutions and appearances ; his air 
pump and other machines for illustrating and explaining the principles of 
pneumatics and electricity ; authors of every country who treated on the 
improvements connected with modern science ; whatever, in short, could 
store the mind with ideas, or interest and improve the heart. When he 
traveled he kept up a correspondence with his family, and narrated to them 
the persons, places, and adventures of his progress. On his return he 
enlivened many a leisure hour by larger details of all that he had ob- 
served to amuse and improve. pp. 15, 16. 


In reference to the elegant arts, he was in favor of having his 
children taught to use the pencil, that they might be able tosketch 
the landscapes and natural scenery which might fall under their eye. 
Thus he says :-— 


Loving landscape scenery as I do, my grand object is to see God in 
it; to trace him in every part of his works ; to acknowledge his good- 
ness in them, and to collect arguments from them to endear the charac- 
ter of Christ, ‘ by whom,’ the scripture says, ‘ all things were made, and 
without whom was not anything made that was made.’ To this end I 
wish drawing to be cultivated. I mourn over pride and vanity, and if 
accomplishments are only acquired to gratify these unholy affections, I 
should wish them banished. Nay, mere innocent pleasure is not a suf- 
ficient motive ; the glory of God must be the end and aim of every at- 
tainment, or else it is a waste of time, and an abuse of talent. pp. 16, 17. 


Although he knew the danger of its abuses, yet he likewise fa- 
vored the cultivation of musical talents. He regretted the cor- 
ruption of the theater, the fascinations of the ball-room, and the 
substitution of waltzes and airs, etc., for the sober dignity of gen- 
uine instrumental music, and deprecated such a profanation of that 
noble art, vocal music, as unfitted for true praise to God. Writing 
to his daughter on this subject, he says :— 
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I am persuaded that music is designed to prepare for heaven, to edu- 
cate for the choral enjoyment of Paradise, to form the mind to virtue and 
devotion, and to charm away evil, and sanctify the heart to God. A 
christian musician is one who has a harp in his affections, which he daily 
tunes to the notes of the angelic host, and with which he makes melody 
in his heart to the Lord. Does he strike the chord with his hands ? it 
is to ** bid lute and heart to awake to the glory of God.” The hand, 
the tongue, and the ear form a kind of triple chord not to be broken. 
Bring music, my beloved F- , to this test, and your vocal hours will 
not be spent in vain. The instructions of your childhood will supply 
you through life with a fountain of pleasures, drawn from the true source 
of legitimate recreation. Sing the songs of Zion, and amidst the vi- 
brations of the air may true prayer and praise ascend to heaven, and enter 
into the ears of the Lord God of your salvation ; and then will the har- 
monious combination be complete. p. 18. 





An interdict was placed upon those sources of gratification which 
he judged to be inconsistent with the spirit of religion, or a pre- 
paration for evil. ‘The lines as drawn by him, are much closer 
than the generality even of christian parents are accustomed to es- 
tablish, and we are not prepared to say, that in every particular we 
should adopt the same conclusions; but the reasoning by which 
they are supported, is, to say the least, plausible, and the whole 
spirit of the man seems to be imbued with a deep feeling of con- 
scious obligation, such as is desirable in a far greater degree than 
now prevails. His prohibition extended not merely to games of 
chance, the theater, dancing, field sports—but also to oratorios, 
fishing, hunting and similar pursuits. His great maxim is ex- 
pressed in these words. ‘ Whatever has a tendency to fit my chil- 
dren for heaven | approve, but I must keep aloof from every thing 
which is likely to be a snare or temptation to them, and indispose 
their minds to a serious and steady pursuit of their great object.” 
Among the amusements allowed his children, were birth days, 
which were kept with a proper mingling of religious feeling and 
cheerful hilarity. On these days he wrote to each of his children 
a letter of congratulation, accompanied likewise with a suitable 
present. ‘These epistles were adapted to the age of the persons to 
whom they were addressed, and never failed to remind them of the 
importance of religion to their present and future happiness. We 
will extract a few sentences from some of the specimens contained 
in this interesting volume. ‘The first is to a child then absent, 
although the birth day was kept as usual. He writes, 


** Let not my loved little K. suppose that her father forgets her. 
Yaxham may seem a long distance from Turvey ; Glasgow is much 
greater, but in neither place can my heart forget my child. Tremem- 
ber you a little babe in arms. I loved you then. I remember you lying 
in your little cot, and I swung you there, and I loved you the while. 
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often see you in imagination, and draw fanciful pictures of your oc- 
cupations in your new dwelling ; but what is my love compared with 
that of your heavenly father. What is the strongest earthly affection, 
when contrasted with that which said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Has my child’s heart an earnestness, a real unfeigned earnestness, to 
share in the love of such a father, and to come when so mercifully called 
to such a Savior? * * While you are actively and dutifully employed in 
acquiring useful knowledge, ‘ be fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
In a little time you will be in your teens, and the very sound of that 
word should awaken you not to the usual folly and vanity of this period of 
life, but to the responsibility of growing years and increasing privileges ; 
to the cultivation of holy learning and christian habits; to the love of 
Jesus and communion with his spirit. It is my prayer, let it be your’s. 
And now farewell, my dear K—. May you realize every fond hope, 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal, of 

Your affectionate father, L. R. pp- 34, 35. 


Again to another he says :— 


The return of a birth-day, when rightly viewed, is a subject for very 
serious meditation: I wish it may prove so to you. We have seen, in 
the death of your dear brother, how little health and strength are to be 
trusted. Childhood, and youth, and time, are swiftly passing onward, 
and our journey through this vale of tears, whether longer or shorter, will 
soon be over. Can you too early learn the value and importance of 
time? Will you not hear the counsel of a father, and meditate on those 
things which belong to your everlasting peace? You have an immortal 
soul, to be lost or saved forever. You have an understanding, to dis- 
tmguish between good and evil. You are therefore a responsible being, 
who must render an account of the deeds done in the body, whether 
they be good or whether they be evil. Childhood is the period when 
the character and habits of the future man are formed. Trifle not there- 
fore with your childish days. Set a firm and valuable example to 
your younger brother: he wil! more or less imitate your ways and dis- 
positions, be they better or worse. Remember! the eye of God is upon 
you in every place. Be where you will, do what you will, you 
may always say with Hagar in the wilderness—‘* Thou God seest 
me.” p. 39. 


This part of the volume well deserves perusal, and we wish it 
were in our power to extract more, but our limits admonish us to 
beware of encroaching upon other topics still in reserve for our 
readers. 

Mr. Richmond ever exercised the utmost precaution in refer- 
ence to the associates of his children. In some instances, he may 
be thought to have carried his views to an unwarrantable length. 
The maxim he adopted, and to which he most rigidly adhered, was 
to “ allow no intercourse whatever with other families, except un- 
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I am persuaded that music is designed to prepare for heaven, to edu- 
cate for the choral enjoyment of Paradise, to form the mind to virtue and 
devotion, and to charm away evil, and sanctify the heart to God. A 
christian musician is one who has a harp in his affections, which he daily 
tunes to the notes of the angelic host, and with which he makes melody 
in his heart to the Lord. Does he strike the chord with his hands ? it 
is to ** bid lute and heart to awake to the glory of God.”? The hand, 
the tongue, and the ear form a kind of triple ‘chord not to be broken. 
Bring music, my beloved F- , to this test, and your vocal hours will 
not be spent in vain. The Settidiaams of your childhood will supply 
you through life with a fountain of pleasures, drawn from the true source 
of legitimate recreation. Sing the songs of Zion, and amidst the vi- 
brations of the air may true prayer and praise ascend to heaven, and enter 
into the ears of the Lord God of your salvation ; and then will the har- 
monious combination be complete. _p. 18. 





An interdict was placed upon those sources of gratification which 
he judged to be inconsistent with the spirit of religion, or a pre- 
paration for evil. ‘The lines as drawn by him, are much closer 
than the generality even of christian parents are accustomed to es- 
tablish, and we are not prepared to say, that in every particular we 
should adopt the same conclusions; but the reasoning by which 
they are supported, is, to say the least, plausible, and the whole 
spirit of the man seems to be imbued with a deep feeling of con- 
scious obligation, such as is desirable in a far greater degree than 
now prevails. His prohibition extended not merely to games of 
chance, the theater, dancing, field sports—but also to oratorios, 
fishing, hunting and similar pursuits. His great maxim is ex- 
pressed in these words. ‘‘ Whatever has a tendency to fit my chil- 
dren for heaven [ approve, but I must keep aloof from every thing 
which is likely to be a snare or temptation to them, and indispose 
their minds to a serious and steady pursuit of their great object.” 
Among the amusements allowed his children, were birth days, 
which were kept with a proper mingling of religious feeling and 
cheerful hilarity. On these days he wrote to each of his children 
a letter of congratulation, accompanied likewise with a suitable 
present. These epistles were adapted to the age of the persons to 
whom they were addressed, and never failed to remind them of the 
importance of religion to their present and future happiness. We 
will extract a few sentences from some of the specimens contained 
in this interesting volume. ‘The first is to a child then absent, 
although the birth day was kept as usual. He writes, 


* Let not my loved little K. suppose that her father forgets her. 
Yaxham may seem a long distance from Turvey ; Glasgow is much 
greater, but in neither place can my heart forget my child. I remem- 
ber you a little babe in arms. I loved you then. I remember you lying 
in your little cot, and I swung you there, and 1 loved you the while. 
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I often see you in imagination, and draw fanciful pictures of your oc- 
cupations in your new dwelling ; but what is my love compared with 
that of your heavenly father. What is the strongest earthly affection, 
when contrasted with that which said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Has my child’s heart an earnestness, a real unfeigned earnestness, to 
share in the love of such a father, and to come when so mercifully called 
to such a Savior? * * While you are actively and dutifully employed in 
acquiring useful knowledge, ‘ be fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
In a little time you will be in your teens, and the very sound of that 
word should awaken you not to the usual folly and vanity of this period of 
life, but to the responsibility of growing years and increasing privileges ; 
to the cultivation of holy learning and christian habits; to the love of 
Jesus and communion with his spirit. [It is my prayer, let it be your's. 
And now farewell, my dear K—. May you realize every fond hope, 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal, of 

Your affectionate father, L. R. pp. 34, 35. 


Again to another he says :— 


The return of a birth-day, when rightly viewed, is a subject for very 
serious meditation: I wish it may prove so to you. We have seen, in 
the death of your dear brother, how little health and strength are to be 
trusted. Childhood, and youth, and time, are swiftly passing onward, 
and our journey through this vale of tears, whether longer or shorter, will 
soon be over. Can you too early learn the value and importance of 
time? Will you not hear the counsel of a father, and meditate on those 
things which belong to your everlasting peace? You have an immortal 
soul, to be lost or saved forever. You have an understanding, to dis- 
tmguish between good and evil. You are therefore a responsible being, 
who must render an account of the deeds done in the body, whether 
they be good or whether they be evil. Childhood is the period when 
the character and habits of the futureman are formed. Trifle not there- 
fore with your childish days. Set a firm and valuable example to 
your younger brother: he will more or less imitate your ways and dis- 
positions, be they better or worse. Remember! the eye of God is upon 
you in every place. Be where you will, do what you will, you 
may always say with Hagar in the wilderness—‘‘ Thou God seest 
me.”? p. 39. 


This part of the volume well deserves perusal, and we wish it 
were in our power to extract more, but our limits admonish us to 
beware of encroaching upon other topics still in reserve for our 
readers. 

Mr. Richmond ever exercised the utmost precaution in refer- 
ence to the associates of his children. In some instances, he may 
be thought to have carried his views to an unwarrantable length. 
The maxim he adopted, and to which he most rigidly adhered, was 
to “* allow no intercourse whatever with other families, except un- 
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der his own watchful eye and diligent superintendence.” His 
views are thus expressed. 


I wish to make home the grand center of attraction, affection, and com- 
fort. ** * I would infinitely rather undertake the responsibility attached 
to possible and contingent evils which might occur under the vigilant and 
tender superintendence of parents, than those which might arise from the 
connections and habits formed when that restraint is withdrawn. p. 45. 


We agree with our author in the following remarks. 


Whatever may be thought of my friend’s judgment, it is impossible not 
to respect, admire, and love the holy integrity, the perfect simplicity 
and oneness of object in the man of God, and 1 cannot doubt that his 
purity of motives has been recorded in heaven, and will be owned on 
earth, after many days. Whatever worldly advantages, supposed or 
real, may have been lost to his family from the steady application of re- 
ligious principle, however pushed to an extreme, an abundant compensa- 
tion shall be made by that Being whose blessing invariably attends a 
faithful adherence to the dictates of conscience, and who hath promised 
** Him that honoreth me I will honor.” p. 46. 


With respect to Mr. R’s. domestic arrangements, our author ob- 
serves, “it was of importance with him, that no wicked person 
should dwell beneath his roof,—his domestics as far as possible 
were selected from persons of good principles, and they became 
deeply attached to the family.” Another feature of these arrange- 


ments is thus related. 


Mr. R. provided each child with a separate sleeping room, thus se- 
curing a comfortable place of retirement and devotion. These little 
sanctuaries were always accessible to himself; he often visited them to 
leave a note on the table ; for while at home, as well as when abroad, 
he kept up a correspondence with his family, which he used to call his 
Home Mission ; and to these notes he requested a reply. I have heard 
him explain his reasons for so singular a method of instruction ; he used 
to say, “I Yel an insurmountable backwardness to close personal con- 
versation with my children, when I[ begin they are silent, and it is not 
long before 1 also feel tongue-tied ; yet [ cannot be easy without as- 
certaining the effect of my instructions, and hence I have been driven 
to use my pen, because I could not open my lips.” p. 52. 


Specimens of the correspondence thus maintained are given, 
from which we make the following extracts. 


Your text to-day shall be, ‘‘ the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from 
all sin.”? No sin is too great to be pardoned; but then the soul must 
seek, believe and-experience this mercy. There is infinite value in 
the blood of Christ, but the believer alone enjoys the privilege. ‘* Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.”? This is the 
way, and the truth, and the life. My dear child, what should, what 
could we lost sinners do, if it were not for this atoning merit. Seek 
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and you shall find. Lose no time,—Christ waits to be gracious, carry 
your heart and all its feelings to him in prayer, and when you have told 


we 


him all your wants, pray for your affectionate father. p. 5: 


Be not afraid to open your mind to me. Let us have an waneuatien 
intercourse with each other. Put away childish things,—imitate your 
brother’s love of learnii ig, but especially his love of the bible, and his 

-onstancy in the exercise of devotion. Oh! comfort your father’s heart, 
by truly turning to God, and seeking his salvation; and may God bless 
you for ever and ever, which is the fervent prayer of yout “affectionate 
parent. pp. 54, 55. 

Are you to reach your sixteenth year, and not internally, as well as 
externally, prove yourself a partaker of the grace of God? I trust not, 
—but religion is not a matter of mere circumstantials, or of morals. It 
is the spiritual application of divine truth to the heart, producing that de- 
votedness to God, which distinguishes the true from the nominal chris- 
tian. But when, how, and w there does this begin? Not until you 
have deep, humbling, sincere and anxious thoughts about yourself, and 
the favor of God ; not until, by a kind of holy violence, you feel con- 
strained to flee to Christ, as the only refuge from the wrath to come; 
not until prayer hecsines importunate, and the study of God’s word a 
delight ; ; not until every other consideration yields to that infinitely im- 
portant inquiry, “ What must I do to be saved?” Not until the light, 
trifling, and thoughtless child of man be converted through grace, to the 
serious, conscientious, and believing state of the real child of God. Is 
this the case with your I speak as a christian father and minister. 
What are your views of these important subjects’ I wish my child to 
be deeply earnest; life flies apace, the period of the tomb advances. 
pp. 55, 56. 


Mr. Richmond’s discipline was truly parental. ‘‘ The chief 
way,” as we are told, “by which he marked his displeasure, was 
by those signs of extreme distress, which penetrated the heart of 
the delinquent, and softened rebellion into regret.” He kept the 
offender at a distance, or excluded him from participation in the 
expressions of a beloved father’s complacency, and such was their 
attachment to him, that no one could bear this treatment long, without 
melting down into submission. In connection with these particu- 
lars respecting Mr. Richmond’s views, our author has given a 
number of very interesting letters, which evince most clearly , how 
much his heart was in every attempt to promote their temporal 
and spiritual prosperity. Mr. Richmond’s epistolary style is ad- 
mirable. It is the unbidden flow of the soul, sometimes playfully 
familiar, at others dignified and impressed with the marks of the 
most solemn sense of responsibilty to a judging God; at all times 
instructive, and calculated to recommend religion to the youthful 
mind. In one of these letters he observes, 


Many persons, God be praised, appear at this time to be under 
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serious impressions, and the Lord’s work in this parish is evidently pro- 
gressing. I earnestly wish to see it so under my own roof, as well as 
in my neighbors’ cottages. Yes, my F , my own loved child, I 
wish to witness more positive, decided, unequivocal, demonstrations of 
it in your own heart. Beware of substituting mere sentimentalism for 
vital expe rience ; and any, however subtle, species of idolatry for the 
simple, sincere, unsophisticated love of Jesus. Jesus, the sinner’s ref- 
uge !—Jesus, the sinner’s friend !—Jesus, the sinner’s companion. 
Beware of the fascinating but dangerous tribe of poets, fictionists, story- 
tellers, and dramatists, whose writings steal away the heart from God, 
secretly poison the spring of devotion, create false standards of judg- 
ment, and rob God of his honor. * * * * Alw ays keep a searching ex- 
perimental book in private reading, to accompany the study and ‘daily 
reading of the word of God. Beware of trifling and mere gossiping 
conv ersation, even with religious friends ; the aforenamed thieves and 
robbers are never more active than under the plausible guise of unprof- 
itable intercourse with those, whom on good grounds we esteem. * * * 
I deeply feel that our general standard of social and domestic religion 
is too low. It does not suflicie ntly parti ike of the more simple and pure 
vitality of the poor mi an’s piety. The cottage outstrips the drawing- 
room, in the genuine characteristics of the gospel efficacy. * * * * Tie 
way that leads to eternal life is much more narrow, than many of our 
modern professors are aware of; the gate is too straight to allow all 
their trifling, and self-will, and Apperson, and carnal-mindedness to 
press through it.’ The gospel is a system of self-denial; they leave 
us hungry, that we may have ‘wee with to feed others ; ; its dictates 
teach us to strip ourselves, that we may clothe others ; and send us 
bare-footed among the thorns of the world, rather than silver-shod, with 
mincing steps, to walk at our ease amongst its snares. pp. 65—67. 





Tt was with no small anxiety, that this affectionate parent con- 
templated the removal of his children from the family circle. 
Brought up under his own eye, and instructed by himself, it was 
painful to think of placing them elsewhere. ‘The choice of a pro- 
fession, or forming a connection for life, is a subject which must 
naturally occasion many misgivings to one who loves his offspring. 
Conflicting motives are operating upon the mind, and the conscious- 
ness that on such a step depends, in no small degree, the happi- 
ness as well as usefulness of a beloved child, must make the pa- 
rental bosom throb with no common solicitude for the final decis- 
ion. Such was the case with regard to Mr. Richmond. His 
greatest desire was, that his children should devote themselves to 
the service of the sanctuary. ‘I have no concern,” he used to 
say, “about their temporal provision, God will take care of that; 
but I should rejoice to see every one of my boys, actively and 
usefully engaged in the church of God.” On sending his son to 
the university he observes, “‘ What if my boy should fall a victim 
to associations which have blasted the fairest hopes of many a 
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christian parent. He may do without learning, but he is ruined, 

body and soul, if he be not wise unto salvation.” We wish that 
more of this feeling existed among christian parents. Never could 
a child go forth to situations where he might be exposed to the 
fascinations of the world, but it would call out strong urgency of 
prayer, and frequent remembrance in supplication, that God would 
throw around him the shield of his holy protection, and keep him 
from sin. ‘There is too great a listlessness among even the pro- 
fessed disciples of Christ, in this matter. Pride of heart, a desire 
to hear the loved names of their offspring breathed in the plaudits 
of the world, leads them to forget, that its friendship oftentimes 
lures to death, the aspirant for its honors and prospects. Legh 
Richmond as a christian parent, was another sort of man from 
such heads of families ; and we think his character in this relation 
of life, deserves the study of every one who names the name of 
Christ, and is called to the responsibility of bringing up a child for 
God. Religion was the master principle which ‘swayed all his 
decisions, and regulated his purposes. ‘T’o educate a child merely 
to shine in a world of fashion ; to live as one of the gay triflers of 
thoughtlessness, or to minister to his pride of parental delight by 
the gain of worldly wealth, honor, or influence, was the farthest 
from his thoughts. Many a one by such a course, has planted 
thorns in his dying pillow, and regretted when too late, the unoc- 
cupied hours of childhood ; when the germ might have shot forth, 

which should have testified to the diligence of the culturing hand , by 
a rich fruitage to God. We hope that more than one person will 
be led by this little volume to adopt a higher standard of religious 
education, and to act under a similar feeling of obligation, to that 
which is exemplified in this record, respecting the pious author of 
the Dairyman’s Daughter. 

A large portion of this volume, is occupied with short sketches 
of the lives and deaths of Mr. Richmond’s three children. The 
longest and most interesting of these, relates to his second son 
Wilberforce. It is a pleasing narrative. His death appears to 
have been followed by a revival of religion among his father’s peo- 
ple. Mr. Richmond thus alludes to it, in one of his letters. “A 
great work of gracious awakening has taken place in the village, 
in connection with Wilberforce’s happy end. Many careless souls 
are surprisingly changed.” ‘The same fact is also mentioned in 
some of the extracts which follow. We could here make large 
quotations ; but our space will allow only a few passages, relating 
to this child’s sickness and death. ‘They are chiefly contained in 
a communication from one of his sisters, who was present during 
the whole scene. 


I had marked the depression of his spirit when the symptoms of his 
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disease appeared more unfavorable, and I asked him if he had any fear 
of death now. He answered me with great firmness,—** No, not any 
—I have unshaken confidence in Jesus as a Savior—He has taken 
away the sting of death, and for his sake the Father will receive me as 
his child.”” I replied, «‘ You had, dear Willy, great doubts of your sal- 
vation, and many fears of death during some periods of your illness.” 
**Qh! yes, indeed [ had! 1 have been on the verge of despair, and 
have known its agonies.—My pain of body was at times very great, 
but nothing in comparison with the agony of my spirit.—I struggled on 
in darkness and in silence.—It was known only to myself and God, but 
I was supported and carried throngh all, and now I would encourage 
you, my dearest sister, by telling you what succeeded in my case. I 
will tell you just what I did.—After a season of much doubt and terror, 
during which I felt as if all was delusion, and I should be cast into hell, 
I determined to go at once boldly to God, in the name of Christ, and 
plead the promises which were then before me in the bible. —I fell down 
upon my knees—I groaned—I wept—4l prayed most fervently—TI said, 
here I am, Lord, a poor perishing sinner—My sins are heavy and 
alarming—lI canot bear them myself—I feel my body decaying—I must 
soon die, and I dare not appear before Thee, the pure and holy God, as 
I now am—I read of a Savior thou hast provided for sinners, and I come 
to him to be saved from eternal death—I come to the cross of Christ— 
I cling to it as my only hope—If thou, O Christ, will not save me, no 
one else can, and I must perish—Lord, save me—Jesus! have mercy 
on me! I persevered thus again and again—I kept on praying in this 
way—lI took nothing with me but a broken heart! and a contrite spirit, 
and I said, ‘ Lord! I will not go except thou bless me!’ I know I pray- 
ed sincerely, and I was heard and answered. I found that promise 
true, ‘* Whosoever cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out.”” God 
was good to me. My soul required severe discipline, but he comforted 
me in his own time—I found Christ able and willing to do all I required 
—I was enabled to receive him as my complete salvation, and [ some- 
times had such peace in believing on him,—such hours of unspeakable 
happiness, that the remembrance of it makes up for all this suffering. 
I never again lost my hope with Christ, though for the moment my 
disease overpowered me and clouded the past. pp. 219, 220. 


He was called, however, to suffer painful vicissitudes of doubt 
and darkness, before he entered upon his glorious rest. 


‘‘ Friday was amournful day. My brother’s sufferings were greatly 
increased. He could find no position in which to rest. He breathed 
with difficulty, and at times seemed almost suffocated ; and the soul, as 
if in sympathy with the body, became full of doubt and terror. He 
called out in great agitation—‘* Oh! pray for me—pray for me—say 
something to comfort me.” I read him some verses from the xliid of 
Isaiah. He continued to exclaim—‘‘ Oh! pray for me, pray for me! 
I am in great suffering.”” I opened the Annals of the Poor, and read 
to him the account of the Dairyman’s Daughter’s last hours. He lis- 
tened attentively, and then repeated the words, ‘‘ The Lord deals very 
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gently with me, and gives me peace. It is not dark, my Lord is there, 
and he is my light and salvation.”” He appeared a little more compo- 
sed, and I turned to the tract of Little Jane. I read to him some pas- 
sages. ‘* Ah!” said he, “ they got safe through, and why not I? I 
am glad, dear F , that you thought of the Dairyman’s Daughter 
and Little Jane. They are just the examples I want. They suffered 
much, but it was not dark tothem. Oh, death! death! what is it? I 
have still to go through death—the dark valley.”” He sat for some 
time in silence, with his head resting on the table. Though he did not 
speak, I could perceive that there was something passing in his mind 
which shook his whole frame. Suddenly, with a wild expression of 
countenance, and ina bitter tone, he exclaimed—*‘ Oh! agony! agony! 
agony! agony! I shall perish after all.” 1 was much frightened, and 
went to call my father. I told him Willy must be delirious. When 
my father saw him, he said, “Oh no! this is not delirium. I know ex- 
actly what he is passing through.”” He sat down beside Wilberforce, 
and began to talk soothingly to him, but he refused to be comforted. 
He still cried out with his whole remaining strength—‘* Oh agony ! 
agony ! agony ! Satan will have me after all—Papa, pray for me, he 
tells me I shall be lost—He tells me my sins will damn me—Oh, papa, 
this is agony !—all is dark, dark—all gone—all lost—and has Christ 
brought me thus far to leave me at last??? My dear father was much 
overcome at this scene, and struggled hard for composure. He repeated 
text after text ; and with apparent calmness, and in his own tender and 
peculiar manner, enlarged on the faithful love of the Savior. He assu- 
red Willy of his full persuasion that Clrist’s honor was pledged in pre- 
senting his soul safe to the Father: that this was the last attack of Sa- 
tan: that he took advantage of his bodily weakness, to distress, when 
he could not harm him. But poor Willy seemed still more agitated. 
The cold drops stood on his forehead—his look betrayed the deepest an- 
guish, and he shook with terror. ‘Oh! papa! what will become of 
me,”? he cried; “*I am going into the dark valley alone. Jesus has 
left me. It is all dark, dark, dark—The rod and the staff do not sup- 
port me—Satan fights hard for me, and he will carry me away at last.”’ 
His bodily sufferings seemed quite forgotten, and were lost in the bit- 
ter anguish of his mind, and he still continued to repeat, “* agony—ag- 
ony.”’—My dear father tried again by a variety of arguments, and by a 
frequent appeal to scripture, to support his despairing child, but in vain. 
He seemed given up for a time to such sharp and sore besetments as 
baffled all attempts to administer comfort. After a silence of some min- 
utes, and when he seemed nearly fainting, my dear father solemnly re- 
peated ‘* Simon, Simon, Satan hath desired to have thee, that he ma 

sift thee as wheat ; but [ have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” 
These were the first words that made any impression on Wilberforce. 
He said, ‘“* Ah! papa, I used to love those words, but they are gone— 
I will try to understand them—Say them again.”? My father repeated 
the affecting words of the Savior to his tempted disciple. Willy listen- 
ed to them with intense interest. When he heard the words, “but I 
have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not,’’ he exclaimed, “Oh, my 
dear papa, do you think that Christ is praying for me? Does he pray 
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for me in this hour of darkness, when I have no faith 2” “« Certainly, 

my dear boy, I cannot doubt it. Iam quite sure he is praying for you 
at this instant. Take courage then. Do you think God will not hear 
Christ’s prayer? ‘* Him the Father heareth alw ays.”? His mind be- 
came a little calmer, but he still looked uneasy, and payner slowly, 
«Can I have been brought to love him so, only to perish? Can such 
feelings as I have—such a hatred of sin, be fitting me for hell? No, it 
cannot be—Such feelings could not exist in hell—He will save me as the 
chief of sinners.”? Presently he exclaimed, ‘‘ Jesus has not left me. I 
see him again—more precious than ever—my Savior—my hope. How 
could I distrust him—I am more than conqueror. Papa, I feel safe— 
I am Christ’s— Why did I doubt ? Tamso strengthened. Dear papa, 
I can give you no idea of the anguish of my heart. It exceeded all I 
supposed endurable ;—I thought 1 myself in Si atan’s hands—it must have 

been such anguish as this which made the Savior cry out, “* My God, 

my God, why hast thou forsaken me.” [ never knew what suffering 
was before—I thought I was lost.”? * And what do you think now : 23 
‘“*[ have great peace, firm confidence,—I am so stre nethened, papa, in 
my faith—so strengthened—hell shall not prevail; Christ has saved me 
——none shall pluck me out of his hand. I should not be afraid to grap- 
ple with this dreadful foe again—I should not be afraid if Jesus were 
standing by’’-—and then shuddering at his own re collections, he added, 

‘* But papa, I hope God will not see it necessary to try me in this way 
again; I hope not—It was indeed a dreadful struggle.” << Why say 
so ?”’ said his father, ‘‘ it is possible God may see fit thus to try your 
faith again. You see how he has supported you—you have been the 
conqueror—why then shrink ?” 

Ohno! [ will not shrink, [ could go through it again if it were God’s 
will—I could not see my Savior in that dark hour, but now I know he 
was near me.””? And then shuddering at his own words, he added, * but 
[ hope it will not be necessary again to try me thus.” pp. 225229. 


The final close of life was peaceful and is thus recorded. 


My father stood watching beside him till he thought him asleep. He 
then went to his study, as he afterwards told us, to. pray that, if it were 
God’s will, his child might have quiet and ease in his last moments ; for 
he much dreaded the severity of a dying agony, which from the past he 
thought probable. As he was going away he blessed him, and looking 
at him as he lay serene and beautiful in his repose he said, ‘* So he giveth 
his beloved sleep.”” Willy opened his eyes on hearing these words, 
and replied, ‘* Yes, dear papa, and the rest which Christ giveth is 
sweet.”? These were his last words. * * * My father raised Willy’s head 
upon his arm, and contemplated it fora minute. ‘The countenance look- 
ed placid, as if it had beheld the Savior’s face in righteousness, and was 
satisfied. My father pressed the lifeless body to his bosom, and burst 
into a flood of tears, struggling with nature’s anguish. At length sub- 
duing his feelings he said, ‘* My child is a saint 1a glory.” He bid us 
all follow him to the study, that we might praise God for his mercy and 
loving kindness. He opened the bible and read the last two chapters 
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of the book of revelations, and then knelt down and prayed with us. 
It was a moment not to be forgotten. Our dear father appeared so ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of his child’s entrance into heaven, and its 
union with the spirits of the just made perfect, as to be scarcely conscious 
of the presence cf his family around him. pp. 232, 233. 


An affecting incident is mentioned in connection with the death 
and burial of this child. In opening a vault under the chancel in 
which their beloved pastor might bury his dead, on its completion 
at eleven in the night, the workmen agreed to descend into it, and 
thus consecrate it by prayer. 


The sepulcher of the dead became holy ground. They joimed 

raises to Him who is the resurrection, and the life, and who has en- 
lightened the gloomy grave by his own presence They continued in 
prayer till midnight, commending their beloved sinlater to the grace of 
God—invoking Dlessings on his family, and intreating that this mourn- 
ful event might be over- -ruled to the increnee of religion i in the parish ; 
and may we not hope that prayer was heard ? The subsequent state 
of the village nay be described as life from the dead. In the morning 
of my brother’s interment, my father prayed with his family. 1 trust that 
the Spirit of God poured out his spec ial influence on the minds of those 
present. A friend afterwards observed, ‘This is the fervent prayer of 
a righteous man, which availeth much.’? Can we doubt that it is record- 
ed in heaven, and will long be remembered on earth ? 

From this time, our dear father gave himself up to the work of the 
ministry with vedpubled diligence. The congregations were large and 
attentive. He went daily “from cottage to cottage amongst the poor, 
warning, exhorting, comforting, and confirming the souls ‘of the disci- 
ples in the grace of God. He used to meet persons nearly every eve- 
ning in the week, for prayer and exposition of the scriptures. Many a 
heart in Turvey still glows at the recollection of these seasons. There 
was a gener ral revival of religion both amongst old and young, and 
scarcely” a day passed in w hich some one did not anxiously inquire, 
‘© What must I do to be saved ? There might be in this excitement 
something that was ofa ria dA character, but there were certainly 
many real conversions, and a general and increased attention towards 
religion, unknown at any former period. pp. 234, 235. 


Mr. Richmond’s trials with regard to his oldest son Nugent, are 
detailed here with greater particularity, than in the memoirs of his 
own life before published. We are also presented with several let- 
ters of Nugent, which show that the instructions of a tender fa- 
ther were still unforgotten i in his exile from home; and we can well 
imagine from these, how great must have been their mutual joy, 
had the father and the returning prodigal, been permitted once 
more to meet in the land of the living. 

Here must we close our review. Our readers will perceive 
ven is? the great features of Mr. Richmond’s system of educa- 

ot. V. 48 
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tion. It was his chief aim to stamp on the mind of the young im- 
mortal committed to his care, this reflection.—* My parents ‘have 

given me to God, and I am training up for Him.’ Such should 
be the object of every christian parent. Even were there no 
command to teach our children, in the earliest periods of their life, 
the way in which they should go, the religion of the bible is so 
particularly adapted to the young, that it would be a great over- 
sight for us to neglect such a period. Its reception demands do- 
cility, faith, subordination, and when are these feelings most natu- 
ral, and habitually enforced by the circumstances of our being, 
unless in the days of childhood? It appeals to hope, fear and joy,as 
alluring, or warning, or Inspiriting the subject ; and with whom do 
these passions reign more than with the young? Youth is a sea- 
son of expectation, of anxiety to be happy, and of comparative 
freedom from the corroding passions of envy and covetousness. 
This then is surely a period favorable to religious education. The 
great question is, what is a religious education, or how shall it be 
conducted? In our view it consists in teaching the child his re- 
lations to God and his fellow beings, and leading him to obedience 
in the performance of those duties to which he is called by such 
relations. The first thing then, is to imprint upon his mind the 
solemn truth, that such relations exist. Nor for this purpose are 
we to wait till he can clearly perceive what they comprehend ; or 
the reasons why they reach out so broadly over his whole path 
of moral action. This he must learn as he grows up to manhood. 
The intellect must be occupied with the truth, and its bearings 
must be developed as he advances in his mental perceptions. As 
soon as he can understand it, this impression, before made through 
docility and submission to the parent’s declarations, must be for med 
mto an intelligent admission and conviction of the grounds on 
which rests the truth already lodged in the memory : and the con- 
sciousness of accountability beginning to be felt, must be deepened 
into a more solenin sense of responsibility to God, i in view of the 
consequences attending its discharge. ‘The parent must feel, 
and the child must likewise be made to feel ; That eternity depends 
on the right use of those powers, which God has given for moral 
action—and both must act like those who in a short period are to 
close life and probation, to enter upon retribution and a never end- 
ing state. Religion wearing her most attractive dress, isinuating 
her counsels in the voice of | parental urgency, must stand forth to 
the view of the child, as the great business of life. While 
there should be an unyielding firmness in repressing the wayward- 
ness of wrong inclinations, there should likewise be a winning read- 
iness, ever to promote those feelings which may attach more 
strongly the tendrils of youthful expectation around the parent 
stock, so that to be sundered but for a time, shall be punishment 
enough for the offender. 


‘ 
a 
> 
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The want of a systematic course of action in the treatment 
of children, is one of the evils most deeply to be deplored in - 
practice. So many influences are operating on the young mind 
just ready to receive its bent for life, that it would be strange 
indeed, if a series of occasional impulses should not be unfa- 
vorable in the highest degree, to the right development of the 
intellectual and moral powers. If the parent or teacher is one 
thing at one time, and another at a short interval after, though he 
himself may have forgotten the inconsistency of his conduct, his 
children will not do so; and the want of some regular principles 
will fasten its consequences on his child, it may be throughout all 
the period of his future being. In this point of view, we would 
strongly urge every parent to adopt at the very outset, some 
great principles of systematic education ; and to make religion the 
controlling habit in ev ery thing which he has to perform with ref 
erence to his offspring. Prayer must bear its interests up to the 
throne of God, and seek to draw down blessings which shall fit 
the soul for its probation, and for its eternal state. Example must 
recommend the precepts which drop from those lips on which his 
children hang for instruction. A mother’s or a father’s life of holy 
love to God, spreading over ~ family circle, that influence, 
which like oil on the bosom of the dee “p, will calm the rising pas- 
sions and perturbations of the litile state, must be associated in the 
memory of the young immortal, wii2 that sweet and unruffled se- 
renity which beams in the smiling eye of maternal delight, or 
marks the brow of manhood’s unwavering aim. ‘To descend to 
notice the little wants and the petty griefs of infantile disquietude, 
may be a sacrifice to some ; but is it not richly repaid, if thereby 
an influence is secured by which we may win the soul of a loved 
child to our Redeemer? ‘To go through all the minutiz of detail 
by which to interpret duty and enforce obligation on the dawning 
powers of moral agency, may sometimes seem wearisome; but is it 
not worth all the labor, and all the time, if by such a process we 
may sieze upon the first shootings of the germ of intellect, and 
train it up to hang its purple clusters, in ripened beauty im the 
vineyard of our God? We live in an age when much is done for 
the education of the young; and when increasing facilities are at 
hand to aid in the great duties of the parental relation, A 
“ Mother’s Magazine,’ ’ embodying the experience of maternal so- 
licitude and maternal wisdom, may be greatly useful in lending its 
co-operation in this department of religious instruction. Such, we 
hope, will be the issue of an undertaking lately commenced in an- 
other part of our country ;* and while the means are multiplying 
through infant schools, sabbath schools, and various institutions of . 
learning and science, and materials are accumulating i in 1 the manu- 
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als and books with which the press every where teems, we hope 
that every parent will realize his increasing responsibility, and seek 
by wisdom and grace to render his fire-side a happy spot to the 
children of his love, and those children too a legacy to future ages, 
for which posterity shall rise up to pronounce him blessed. 











Art. II].—Promortion or Heattu 1x Literary Institv- 
TIONS. 


First Annual Report of the Society for Promoting Manual Labor in Literary In- 
stitutions, including the Report of their General Ayent, Theodore D. Weld. 
New York: 1833. 

Tue numerous and nameless chronic complaints which are all 
comprehended under the general and expressive name of ill-health, 
are peculiarly common in these times among all classes of the com- 
munity, especially among those who devote themselves to literary 
pursuits. The ill-health of students has long been proverbial ; 
but it seems to have become far more frequent within the last half 
century, at least in this country. It is so common now, that hardly 
an individual is to be found, among this portion of society, who is 
not, or has not been, a considerable sufferer. It is so often, so 
almost universally an accompaniment of literary pursuits, that one 
is able to predict it, almost to a certainty, in the case of him who 
is seen giving himself up to such occupations. The terms invalid 
and student are nearly synonymous. The complaints in question 
are every day Wearing out and destroying prematurely some of the 
most valued lives in the Jand ; annihilating the usefulness of multi- 
tudes ; and driving out of the world an amount of human happi- 
ness hardly conceivable. ‘They are scattering to the winds the 
best hopes of friends and the world ; wounding the cause of religion 
and humanity ; and laying in the dust some of the best and noblest 
monuments of human greatness. ‘They almost unsex our literary 
men. ‘They make them a sickly and effeminate race—the mis- 
erable abortions of physical degeneracy—the mere apologists of all 
that which characterizes manhood. By an undermining and insid- 
ious process, they diffuse a poison throughout the whole nature of 
man, touch him and deprave him in all his capacities and relations, 
unbinge his mind, dethrone reason, impair the moral sense, render 
him a burden to himself and his friends, and transform the greatest 
and hest of men into mere ciphers or monsters in society. ‘They 
are the common cause of weakness and irratibility of mind, fickle- 
ness, obstinacy, selfishness,—of unnatural attachments and antipa- 
thies, exaggerated and partial views of things, and the ten thousand 
varieties of monomania which pass under the milder and more ac- 
ceptable name of eccentricities. They are the source of much of 
that personal wretchedness which is so frequently to be found in 
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the midst of innocence and plenty, honor and friendship. They 
give birth to sentiments and propensities, to passions and desires 
which urge to the violation of the laws of God and the rights of 
man—all those graver offenses which ruin reputation and expel 
from society. ‘These complaints have been the means of render- 
ing our literary institutions almost the objects of dread to parents so- 
licitous for the welfare of their sons, and to philanthropists moved 
with generous sentiments for the physical and mental soundness, 
and the active and extended usefulness, of the rising generation. 
They have been, moreover, important means of deteriorating the 
race, according to the laws of hereditary descent—a matter of no 
trifling moment. Imperfections and deformities of body and mind, 
howev ver induced, when they have become thoroughly constitutional, 
are transmitted to the offspring. ‘This fact, though generally over- 
looked, is well established. Monstrous and degrading evils are 
thus wrought into the character of the species. ‘These evils are 
diffused and extended from generation to generation, until the cir- 
cle which bounds them acquires a breadth which itis not easy to span. 
This view of the subject in question should astonish and appal. 

That the existing condition of our literary men is most melan- 
choly, and demands the intent consideration of the philosopher and 
philanthrophist, is now very generally felt. ‘The public feel as 
though something commensurate with the evil to be corrected, must 
be dore. They see their immediate and vital interests at stake— 
the hopes of religion and virtue in jeopardy—the cause of human 
improvement and human happiness periled. ‘The mode, of educa- 
tion, particularly, and the habits and practices of youth j in our in- 
stitutions of learning, are attracting the eyes of all. We antici- 
pate happy results from the deep feeling which has been awakened, 
and from the spirit of inquiry which is abroad. 

‘That mental occupation or literary pursuits, are in themselves in- 
jurious to health, is what we cannot for a moment believe—cannot 
reconcile with the benevolent institutions and designs of God, and 
the harmony of all hisworks. ‘The mind of man is evidently made 
for constant action, in the waking state. The power of thought is 
his noblest and best prerogative. So the Creator pronounced it 
when he made man in his own image, and breathed into hima living 
soul. So his own consciousness and the desires implanted within 
him, declare in unequivocal terms. So every thing about him pro- 
claims—his si ituation, his wants, and all his connections, and relations, 
He is placed in a w coh in which his liveliest gratifications and his 
most exalted happiness, indeed his very existence, have a natural 
dependence upon the exercise of his rational powers. ‘The various 
faculties of which he is possessed, cannot be placed in relation to 
their proper objects, or attain the ends for which they were design- 
ed, (in which the essence of all true happiness consists,) without 
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the continued agency and efficient action of mind. How is it, then, 
that mental activity is connected with disease and suffering, thus de- 
stroying the very capacity for action, and defeating the very end 
of itself? If this connection is necessary, does it not t bring the laws 
of God and nature into direct and palpable collision ? 

set the plain institutions of the Creator at irreconcilable war with 
each other? But as there is not and cannot be any such contra- 
diction or collision, is not the supposition an absurdity ? Inasmuch 
then, as mental occupation, (even that degree of it which is pro- 
ductive of the greatest results, in the end,) is in perfect accor- 
dance with the constitution of things, the arrangements of provi- 
dence, and the circumstances of man,—indeed is ‘the very fulfilling 
of the end of his existence,—it is clear that such occupation merely 
cannot be productive of sickness and suffering ; but on the contra- 
ry, is itself the condition on which the most pe fect and universal 
health or happiness are promised—the only condition on which is 
to be eo ey the reward attached to the legitimate exercise of 
one’s faculties, and the discharge cf duties imposed by the Author 
of our being. ‘This position might be abundantly confirmed by an 
appeal to the testimony and experience of mankind, but it is 
here deemed unnecessary. 

If exercise of mind, then, and the complaints in question have 
not the relation of cause and effect, how is it that they are such 
frequent concomitants ? If the first is not the cause of the second, 
is it possible to ascertain what is ? Is it possible to disentangle the 
evils to which we have alluded from accidental associations, and 
trace them to their true and sufficient cause? A careful inquiry 
into the nature of the disorders of students, their habits and prac- 
tices, the constitution and laws of the human body and mind, cur- 
rent modes of education, and the customs and fashions of the times, 
will enable us to do this. _Al/ these circumstances, however, must 
be considered and weighed. If some of them are neglected, if the 
importance of others is estimated falsely, the search for truth—the 
whole truth—will not be satisfactory. A principal element in this 
inquiry—an adequate knowledge of man as he is—of man in his 
three-fold nature as an animal, intellectual and affective be- 

ing, has too often been wanting. ‘That knowledge which is 
based on partial views—on views which se parate man from himself, 
is of no available importance. Principles derived from a consider- 
ation of man’s intellectual being alone, or of his intellect and affec- 
tions alone, conduct to false conclusions. ‘This animal nature, the 
basis, the substratum, the primordial germ of all the others, must be 
taken into the account. The laws which relate to man in this com- 
pound character, the influence which each of these natures exerts 
upon the other, the effects of external agents and agencies, and the 
play of its own organs upon the human machine, are incompre- 
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hensible except by the aid of sound physiology. And here we 
may be allowed to express our surprise, that this eminently useful 
and delightful science, almost the foundation of ail others, has been 
so long and so totally neglected by the general student, as a branch 
of physical knowledge. ‘Toattempt, as has often been done, to un- 
derstand the natural and reciprocal action of the intellect, the pas- 
sions, and the corporeal functions, and to appreciate rightly the 
modifications ocasioned by external influences, without its assis- 
tance, is evidently absurd. Hence the inquiries which have been 
instituted to discover thé relation between health and certain pur- 
suits, have been to a great extent unsuccessful. Of the precise 
combination of causes which is the source of the numerous com- 
plaints of students, there is a great degree of ignorance, even at 
this day. Such causes have been sought exclusively in too severe 
intellectual application, in errors of diet, in the neglect of muscular 
exercise, or perhaps in a disregard of the innocent pleasures and 
amusements of life. Now two or more, or oftener, all these causes 
may be operative in different cases, and with different degrees of 
force ; and the inquiry which is directed to the consideration of only 
one, and that, it may be, of subordinate concern, does not promise 
any useful results. Besides, the knowledge that any one of these 
causes is truly influential, can be of but little practical utility, un- 
less its effects upon the living functions, and the laws and sympa- 
thies of the human system are accurately known. ‘The isolated 
fact that neglect of exercise is among the sources of ill-health, does 
not suggest any certain means of preventing the latter, unless this ne- 
glect is ‘taken in connection with the other errors of conduct and 
practice, which may co-exist with it; nor does this fact lead with 
any certainty to the application of a remedy for the disordered 
movements which the want of exercise may have occasioned, un- 
less the nature of these movements, and the circumstances neces- 
sary to give the required effect, are familiarly understood. For in- 
stance, though corporeal inaction very commonly has an influence 
in producing the complaints of students, mere mechanical exercise 
of the muscles does not promise to preserve his health ; and it is 
well known, that it is not adequate to his restoration when he has 
become a debilitated and nervous invalid. Even were the neglect 
of bodily exercise, the only circumstance in which the literary man 
had erred, the mere use of his limbs, when that use is irksome, or 
connected with disagreeable associations, would not restore the lost 
balance of his functions, and free him from the torments of dys- 
pepsia. That our knowledge and use of particular facts, then may 
not be empirical, it is necessary that they be referred to their prin- 
ciples—principles which it is the business of physiology to unfold. 
With such principles in our hands, we shall be able to com- 
prehend the operation of agents and influences, external and inter- 
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nal upon the human economy ; and shall also perhaps be able to 
deduce from them practical rules of action, by the observance of 
which, disease and suffering may be prevented or averted, and lost 
health recovered. 

If we regard man analytically or anatomically, we find him a 
compound being—an a ssemblage of contiguous and related organs, 
in some sense independent of each other, as the brain, lungs, 
stomach, muscles, nerves, organs of sense, etc. ‘These compose 
the man as a part of the natural world. Each organ has its own 
appropriate use, or in the language of physiology, function. Thus 
the lungs are for respiration, the eye for vision, the brain for the 
manifestation of thought and emotion,* etc. It is in the proper 
exercise of these functions, individually and collectively, or of the 
organs upon which they depend, that health consists. Where 
health exists, there is an equal and proportionate activity of all the 
organs,—a condition which is accompanied by a sort of pleasura- 
ble sensation, (not the mere negation of pain,) which though not 
easy to describe, every one has felt, who has ever enjoyed the 
blessing of sound health. ‘To secure this proper exercise, there is 
implanted i in each organ, or set of organs, what is called a want ; 
which is as various in its nature as the functions are various, and 
specific in each instance. ‘The end and appropriate design of 
this, is the due exercise of the organ to which it appertains. 
This want, when its object is present, is transformed into a feeling of 

complacency, or the pleasurable sensation above alluded to: in ‘the 
absence of its object, it becomes a sensation of uneasiness, pain, desire, 
or aversion. When the organ is too little exercised for the good of 
itself and the animal economy, there results uneasiness, and desire, as 
in the case of that want which has its seat in the stomach, known 
by the name of hunger. When the organ is too actively exerci- 
sed, it is weariness, lassitude, pain, aversion, as in the instance of 
muscular fatigue, or a surfeit. In all these latter cases, it prompts 
to acts which are necessary for self-conservation. It sometimes 
impels almost irresistibly. We turn away from food in the case 
of satiety, with loathing; we seek it with earnestness, even vio- 
lence, when hungry. We are compelled to draw a finger from 
the blaze of a candle, and cannot avoid closing the eye ‘when its 
organization is likely to be injured by a too sudden and intense 
light. ‘This want as it exists in the muscular system, becomes 


* It is here taken for granted that the brain is the organ of the mind. For an 
intelligible and popular statement of the argument proving this, see Brigham on 
mental cultivation. It will be there seen, that mind in its manifestation, or in 
its phenomena as presented to our senses, has the same relation to the brain, 


that sight has to the eye, which brings the former within the physiological defi- 
nition of a function. 
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pleasure when the muscles are duly exercised, as seen in the vol- 
untary muscular activity of the child, and the gratification which he 
seems to derive from it. It becomes lassitude, or even pain, 
when this exercise is too prolonged or too severe ; and we notice 
the boy withdrawing from his sports and seeking repose. If ab- 
stinence from ‘this species of exercise is protracted by constraint, 
we witness the utmost impatience, and when freedom is obtained, 
the most active demonstrations of joy. 

The end of these wants, or instincts, as they have sometimes 
been called, is the preservation of the individual and the species. 
They are implanted in our organs by a beneficent Providence, to 
conduct us safely in those things which pertain to our well-being, 
in which reason would prove an inadequate and blind, or an un- 
certain and too dilatory guide. Their decisions are immediate, im- 
perative, unerring ; while those of reason are slow, calculating, 
often doubtful, and often false. How long would life be protract- 
ed were the function of respiration committed to the guidance of 
the reasoning faculty? Reason is often called upon to execute 
requisitions, or to provide and select means to gratify the demands 
of our organs ; but it is never trusted to point out the reasonable- 
ness of these requisitions or demands. It has an important part 
to act in procuring the means to satify hunger; but it is never 
asked whether this hunger and its satisfaction by food are a dic- 
tate of wisdom—whether aliment would really contribute to the 
welfare of our being. ‘These wants secure their end and object, 
by the pleasure which their gratification imparts. They communi- 
cate to the animal machine its self-moving, self-regulating, self-de- 
termining, self-preserving power. They are the lamp, the light 
within us which a beneficent Creator has given to illumine our 

path, to direct our course, to conduct us in safety along the devi- 
ous way of life—the law of nature stamped upon this noble work 
of God to serve as a compass, a pole-star, and beacon, to guide us 
through the dangers which beset our passage ; to protect us amid 
the ten thousand destructive elements with which we aresurround- 
ed; threatening shipwreck to our existence ; to give security when 
led astray by erring and short-sighted reason, or hurried into dan- 
ger by the impetuosity of passion. ‘They are the tutelar god of 
the internal man, whose oracular voice is always timely, always 
audible, always true; whose warnings are not to be disregarded, 
whose demands are not to be refused or deferred, whose threats 
are not an empty sound—a sword in its sheath—a lion in chains, 
impotent and harmless. ‘They are thunder, accompanied with the 
riving and desolating power of the electric element. The guar- 
dian spirit remonstrates at abuses, whether of excess or defect, in 
a tone so loud and so earnest, that it seldom fails to be heard and 
obeyed. It is by giving himself to the direction of these wants, 
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that man secures his life and his health, and arrives at the highest 
perfection of which his organization is susceptible. By render- 
ing obedience to their calls, he acquires and preserves that de- 
velopement, that proportion and soundness of his organs, which 
is requisite to the proper and vigorous discharge of all his functions 
—that happy condition of the whole system in which every fac- 
ulty, mental and corporeal, possesses the greatest possible degree 
of activity and power which is compatible with the due exercise of 
the other faculties—a condition which is the ne plus ultra of natu- 
ral perfection—the very end and object of our organic being. 

These organic wants, or instincts, or laws, if obeyed, it has been 
said, conduct to the enjoyments of health and the vigor of the 
feoultios. This is as much as to say, that the violation of the 
laws in question, is followed by disorder—an imperfect and painful 
discharge of the functions ; for a law without a penalty attached to 
its infringement, whether it be in the organic or physical world, 
morals or jurisprudence, is virtually no law at all. ‘The penalty 
is not the mere animai suflering attendant upon the process of vio- 
lation, but something subsequent or consequent. It is an effect and 
not a concomitant. Like the punishment which he suffers who 
breaks a civil or moral law, it rarely strikes down the offender in 
the instant of transgression. It often follows at the distance of a 
long period. A man may die of the injury done his organization 
by a single meal of indigestible food, though it is not often that 
the functions are appr eciably deranged until the stomach has been 
repeatedly goaded and abused. A paroxism of powerful mental 
excitement may kiil instantaneously, by its effects upon the brain, 
though more frequently the progress of disorder is more tardy, and 
by degrees. 

The design of all penalties, attached to the infringement of law, 
is to secure obedience. ‘The mome ntary pain which is the instant 
attendant upon violation, is not always adequate to this purpose. 
To prevent the infraction of moral laws, the voice of conscience is 
too feeble of itself; therefore, a penalty, remorse, has been insti- 
tuted, the better to secure their observance. W ith the same de- 
sign, disease is made the natural consequence of the infringement 
of the organic laws. ‘his penalty operates as an additional mo- 
tive to obedience. It gives an inducement which is needed. The 
load and oppression at stomach, which accompany a surfeit, are 
often insufficient to prevent the indulgence of a pampered appe- 
tite; and the pains of indigestion are incurred. ‘The nausea and 
head-ache, which attend a fit of intoxication, are of too trifling in- 
convenience to stay the trembling hand of the self-destroyer ; “and 
the drunkard has a diseased and broken constitution in prospect. 
Instinct has a powerful adjunct in the penalty in question. ‘The 
tormenting disorders, and the mental and corporeal imbecility,. 
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which are seen to follow a life of intemperance and vice, make a 
forcible appeal to the reason and judgments of men, and through 
the intervention of the rational powers, exert an influence upon 
conduct, which instinct and conscience would fail to do. Thus, 
the thought of retribution is constantly in the mind of him who 
transgresses the laws of his nature. Not only the reasoning facul- 
ty, but the imagination and the passions are brought in to aid in 
the work of self- -preservation. Fear is one of the strongest mo- 
tives to action, and incentives to duty. ‘The fate of the drunkard 
makes an effectual appeal to this sentiment, often when it fails to 
lay hold of any other principle of our nature ; and we observe a 
sensible pause in the step of him who is placed in the way of 
temptation.—Thus, we see the well-being of our organs and fac- 
ulties surrounded by double walls, and guarded by double centries. 
Every provision seems to have been made, in the constitution of 
our bodies, to secure the end of human organic existence—the 
perfection of man in all bis natures, animal, intellectual and affec- 
tive. Among these previsions, we would rank first and chief, the 
unerring principle within, the almost sole guide of the brute, which 
suggests in the instant of need, the path of danger and the path of 
safety —which is the ultimate rule of action in every emergency 
which concerns the internal ec onomy of our organs and functions, 
and the perpetuity of the spec ies. We have next reason, coinci- 
ding in its judgments with instinct, which finds, in the penalty 
which is the reward of transgression, a powerful additional mo- 
tive to obedience to the laws of our organs. It demonstrates, 
by an appeal to experience and example, the folly and danger of 
error; while the imagination sets before the mind, in all its fresh- 
ness, the melancholy fate of him who has stifled the eries of na- 
ture, and paints in vivid colors the desolating consequences of vi- 
cious and unnatural indulgence. The controlling and powerful 
sentiment of fear is thus made to bear upon the interests of the 
economy, and to contribute its eflicient aid to deter from acts of 
disobedience. 

Notwithstanding all that has been done by a kind providence to 
insure the observance of the organic laws, and to secure sound 
health and faculties to man, these laws are infringed, the barriers 
which serves as his defense against impending dangers thrown 
down, and pain and disease and imbecility of all the powers incur- 
red. ‘These laws, notwithstanding the warnings of instinct, the con- 
victions of reason, the lessons of experience and example, and the 
fear of retribution, are still broken. We see man in the full light 
of day, against the just weight of motives and the known interests 
of self, still the transeressor of those wise and easily obeyed laws 
which have been established for the guidance and government of 
his actions. This fact, so abundantly confirmed by observation and 
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historical record, presents man as the hardy violator of organic, as 
other facts do of moral, laws ; a fact wholly inexplicable except on 
the supposition of a deep and thorough contamination of human 
nature—of human nature in all its departments ; a contamination, 
by the way, but little noticed, except in the limited department of 
moral action. ‘The philosophy of this strange preference of evil to 
good, of wrong to right, of sickness to health, and of vice to virtue, 

of a present momentary enjoyment to a whole life ora whole eter- 
nity of future happiness, we shall not attempt here to unfold. 

And here we would remark, that all those actions, involving the 
health and of course usefulness of man, which relate to a known 
rule, have relation both to organic and moral laws. ‘They come 
distinctly within the pale of morality , and are to be considered not 
only as salutary and injurious, but also as right and wrong. He who 
destroys his faculties and defeats the ends. “of his being, by errors of 
conduct which reason and experience tell him are errors, is as truly 
blameworthy as he who steals or murders ; and is deserving of the 
penalty of remorse as well as of disease. We have long been in 
the habit of considering the drunkard as a culpable suicide ; but 
we have almost forgotten the fact that the minister who knowingly 
ruins his constitution, and puts an end to his means of doing good, 
by the indulgence of his appetites, or the neglect of exercise “and re- 
laxation, is also a guilty self-murderer. 

And now, having traced to their source those numerous and 
nameless complaints which are included under the general term 
ill-health, we are furnished with a key which promises to unlock 
the secrets that belong to our subject. We see why literary men 
are so frequently invalids—why they so often undermine their con- 
stitutions, destroy their usefulness, and mar all personal enjoyment. 
We do not wonder that death, virtual and actual, is so frequent and 
so early among the ranks of students. We see them hardy, per- 
petual, fearless transgressors of the institutions of nature. We 
see them first strangle the sentinels which are stationed at the por- 
tals of health, and then walk triumphantly over all that they guard- 
ed; as if, because the voice of instinct was silenced, the temple 
which it secured was no longer sacred. ‘Their habits are almost a 
continuous violation of the laws of our organization—a continuous 
neglect of the prescribed and essential conditions of existence. 
Why then should they not suffer the penalty of disobedience ?— 
the calamities which come in the train of transgression ?— 
Shall the laws of nature be reversed or suspended : ? Shall 
they not rather be enforced, the judgments accompanying their in- 
fringement executed, and the authority and dignity of law sustained ? 
The laws of nature are fixed, immutable and universal; and he 
who dares to refuse them obedience, dares at the same time to in- 
voke upon himself disaster and ruin. 
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It is often said that our animal nature is an unworthy part of the 
man ; that it is foreign and contaminating in its influence, and de- 
serving only of contempt, condemnation, and mortification ; that 
its suggestions are all false and corrupt, and lead away from every 
thing which is dignified and ennobling. ‘These sentiments are wor- 
thy of a fanatic who has fallen into a trance. But shall he who 
makes a practical principle of such monastic dogmas, who lives as 
though his corporeal functions were given him only to be contemned 
and abused, or as if he were an etherial and disembodied spirit ;— 
shall he who makes such dreams his rule of conduct, escape the 
punishment due such exhibitions of folly and transcendents ilism, and 
demanded by violated law? Rather, shall he not be depriv ed of 
the invigorating influence of that which he so much despises, and 
left to his visions of unearthly bliss, to quaff the nectar of imagined 
felicity ; while the substantial realitie »s of health and vigorous fac- 
ulties are reserved for such as are contented to view things as they 
are, to exercise all their powers according to the dictates of con- 
science, of reason and nature, and to act w ell the part which belongs 
to them in their true relations. 

The manner in which the occupations and habits of literary men 
lead to the complaints of which they are so often the victims, will 
be understood by the following considerations, on the particular 
relations of the exercise of the organs, to the soundness of the func- 
tions and vigor of the faculties. 

To develope any given faculty, the organ upon which it depends 
mnst be exercised. ‘This law admits of no exceptions. Every one 
knows the fixed the unalterable relation between action and pow- 
er. No man acquires muscular developement and strength, except 
by the persevering use of his muscles. The rope- -dancer and the 
tumbler are enabled to perform their wonderful feats of dexterity 
and activity, by the patient and continued exercise of certain por- 
tions of the body. ‘The brain does not acquire its usual size, or ex- 
hibit powerful action, if it has always been accustor ned to repose. 
The energy and penetration of Newton and Franklin’s minds, were 
the product of intense and protracted thought. For an exemplifi- 
cation of the effects of inaction upon all the - powers, mental and cor- 
poreal, read an account of Caspar Hanser, the youth who is suppo- 
sed to have been confined, in a sitting and recumbent posture, in a 
dark dungeon, from infancy to the age of seventeen years. 

To develope any given faculty, the o organ upon which it depends 
must be properly exercised. 

Exercise, in the first place, must not be too early, or before the 
organ is adequately developed. [fit is premature, the effects are 
uniformly disastrous, because a law of nature has been violated. 
These laws, as hertofore said, cannot be trifled with. The ruinous 
consequences of severe muscular exercise on the growth and strength 
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of young animals is familiar to every farmer. Any faculty may be 
nearly annihilated by powerful exertion of its organ in the earlier 
periods of life, when its structure is delicate and immature. Would 
tat this fact were more generally understood and regarded, partic- 
ularly in the intellectual education of children. Every phy siolo- 
gist, indeed every observer knows, that the reflective faculties are 
but triflingly unfolded until after the age of puberty ; and yet, the 
chief design of parents and teachers seems to be to tax to the utter- 
most, almost from the cradle, these very faculties—faculties which 
are the latest in attaining maturity. Their aim seems to be to make 
boys and girls (and pehaps infants,) think like men! And what 
is the result ? Why, the same that follows an attempt to make 
an infant digest the food of man, or a child perform the bodily la- 
bor of an adult—to wit, destruction of function. We are persua- 
ded that the injury which the present notions of early education are 
calculated to produce is immense, and we here feel compelled to 
denounce them as extravagant and incalculably mischievous. It is 
true, the design of the parent and instructor issometimes defeated by 
the obstinacy ‘of the child, in refusing to learn mathematics and natural 
theology ; yet it is unfortunately sometimes partially successful. Un- 
remitting stimulation, incessant goading, finally and gradually over- 
comes the resistance offered by ‘the laws of our organs. ‘Then the 
intellect is irretrievably ruined ; or, as is occasionally the fact, when 
the exercise is more carefully begun and carried on, the brain is pre- 
maturely and unnaturally developed, and an intellectual prodigy is the 
result, —the grand consummation of all the fond hopes of teacher, 
doting parents and friends. ‘Then there follows untimely death, 
and blasted hopes, and broken hearts. Every physician has ob- 
served, that unusually precocious children rarely attain the years 
of manhood, or, if life is preserved, reach the full maturity of their 
faculties. ‘They are monsters—the product of successful attempts 
to violate the laws of nature, and like others of their kind, rarely 
survive, and still more rarely produce fruit. ‘Their heads are 
always large, showing a size and energy of brain incompatible with 
soundness of organ and integrity of the functions. Rickety children 
are distinguished by mental precocity, have always large heads, 
and are as uniformly short-lived. When will it be learned that the 
best minds are not made by too anxious attempts at early intellec- 
tual culture? ‘The perceptive and affective faculties are those 
chiefly with which we have to do in the first periods of life: w 
have little concern with the reflective. 

Exercise, in the second place, must be in due degree. If it ex- 
ceeds or falls short of this due degree, or in other words, if the 
proper functional excitants* are “applied i in either excess or defi- 





* By functional excitant is meant the agent of influence which excites an organ 
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ciency, derangement of function or disease is the result. Thus, a 
light too intense injures the organ of sight, and produces blindness. 
Long confinement in the dark is follow ed by nearly the same re- 
sult—such an intolerance of light as to render vision almost imprac- 
ticable, where much of this agent is present. ‘loo much and 
too little muscular excitement is, in either case, succeeded by mus- 
cular incapacity. ‘Too severe and protracted exercise of the mind 
will bring on head-ache, and finally inability to think, and disease 
of the brain. Long continued abstinence from mental exercise 
renders the brain intolerant of severe thought, and eventually in- 
capable of discharging its function properly and efficiently. Ev- 
ery one has felt the difficulty of applying his mind steadily and vig- 
orously, to any subject, after protracted intellectual repose or dis- 
sipation. ‘Thus, what are called vacations, in colleges and accad- 
emies, should be rather frequent than long. 

Exercise, in the third place, must be alternated with rest. 
This is a law from which none of our organs are exempt. ‘The 
heart, the lungs, the respiratory muscles, regularly and_statedly 
obey it. In locomotion, the different and opposing sets of muscles 
contract and relax alternately - The impossibility of the long con- 
tinued exertion of a single set, will be proved by the attempt to 
sustain a weight at arm’s length. The effort soon becomes pain- 
ful, and ere long, impracticable. The senses, too, and the brain, 
frequently need this sort of repose. Let the eye be steadily fixed 
upon a particular object, for a length of time, and fatigue follows, 
which presently becomes excessive. We are now obliged to 
change the object, the time occupied in the act of chance | giving 
the required rest. If one applies his mind intently, for a long 
period, to the solution of a mathematical problem, he experiences 
a sensation of weariness, which is a warning to desist, and the 
signal of needed repose. What are called the voluntary organs, 
as the brain, the organs of sense, and that part of the muse ular 
system which is under the control of the will, in addition to 
the momentary interruption of action, at short intervals, which 
is required during the working state, also demand, for the purpo- 
ses of more entire relaxation and renov ation, that more complete 
and protracted repose which is called sleep. 

Health consists, it has been said, in the proper exercise of all 
the functions. Man is not physically divisible like matter. He 
is made up, it is true, of separate parts, anatomically distinct ; but 
these have such an intimacy of union, such numerous and extend- 
ed sympathies with one another, that each of them has an absolute 








to action. Thus light is the proper functional excitant to the organ of vision ; air 
in a state of undulation, to that of hearing ; tactile bodies to that of touch ; the 
will to the muscles of voluntary motion ; thought and passion to the brain ; nu- 
tritious matter to the stomach, etc. ete 
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dependence upon each and upon the whole. Any considerable 
injury, received by an individual important organ, is immediately 
communicated to all the rest, and involves in diseased action the 
whole circle of the functions. In a fit of indigestion, from what- 
ever cause, who can think with steadiness and clearness? The 
brain sympathises with the suffering stomach, and refuses to act. 
If a disordered condition of the cerebral organ has been induced, 
by intense and protracted thought or emotion, the stomach obsti- 
nately declines its customary work of digestion. Food is not de- 
sired, and if taken, is not converted into nutritive matter. The 
man who has brought on debility of the muscular system, by the 
neglect of bodily exercise, has thus enfeebled his brain and his di- 
gestive apparatus, and incapacitated himself for great and prolong- 
ed exertion, either intellectual or corporeal. All the great organs, 
then, must be in a sound condition in order to secure health and 
strength, and the capacity for vigorous action of whatsoever kind. 

And _ no individual organ can discharge its function, with ease and 
energy, while any of those with which it is closely connected and 
reciprocates freely, are laboring under embarrassment. Hence the 
necessity of the due exercise of all the principal organs of the 
body, when we would preserve health or cultivate any given fac- 
ulty, the intellect for instance. Let this but half-known fact be 
recollected and pondered by the thoughtless student, who suppo- 
ses that a powerful and comprehensive mind can inhabit a wretch- 
ed and dilapidated corporeal tenement. 

Exercise should be so managed, as to counteract the unnatural 
preponderance of particular organs. Disproportionate develope- 
ment and activity of an individual important organ, is sure to con- 
centrate too much the vital energies upon itself, and io abstract them 
unduly from other portions of the body, thus disturbing the equi- 
librium of health ; in the first case, overwhelming with excessive, 
and in the second, destroying with defici ‘ient, excitement. ‘The 

obvious and only mode of correcting such constitutional and dan- 
gerous inequalities, is by a skillful reculation and adaptation of the 
functional excitants, diminishing their intensity where an organ is 
disproportionately large and active, and increasing their strength 
when it is unnaturally small and weak. When this disproportion 
is considerable, the wants or instincts of the too active organ can- 
not always be trusted, as the sole regulator of the requisite degree 
of excitement ; for these w ants, individually considered, always 
crave more than is consistent with the balance of health, ‘and the 
due exercise of all the vital functions. All the wants or laws of 
the human system are to be regarded. In our actions, we are not 
to be guided by a single subordinate law, but by the laws of the 
economy as they are combined, or exist ma system. Thus, we 
are not to be governed by any particular instinctive impulse, but 
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by the general dictate of all the organic wants. If this is done, 
we shall be in no danger of being carried away and shipwrecked, 

by the destroying influence of some lying appetite or passion. 
When the brain is uncommonly large, and its functions unusually 
vigorous, in childhood, there is a strong desire of mental excite- 
ment, which if oratified, interferes injuriously with the wants of 
other organs also demanding their proportion of excitement. In 
such cases, the dictate of nature, of reason, and of all experience, is, 
to withdraw the usual stimuli to mental action. ‘Thus according 
to a law of our economy, those energies which ought to be dis- 
tributed over the body, not only cease longer to concenter unnatu- 
rally about the brain; but this organ, by the effect of diminished ex- 
ercise, actually, by degrees, loses its unnatural preponderance, and, 
after a period, shrinks within those bounds of relative size which 
are compatible with a strict equilibrium of the organs and powers. 
Whereas, if the opposite course is pursued, as is frequently done 
—if the too voluminous and too energetic brain is indulged to the 
utmost in its individual desire for action, and perhaps even goaded 
on by all the expedients which the ingenuity of a fond parent can 
devise, not only is irreparable injury done to the vital functions, 
but the over excited member itself, acquiring more dev elopement, 

and accumulating more power, by the violence of its own action, is 
finally disorganized, and death is the consequence. ‘The result 
most favorable to self-preservation, which can follow such outrage 
upon the laws of the system, is fatuity—an event by which, in 
such cases, nature preserves the fragments of the human machine, 
by cutting off the source from whence the destructive influence 
comes. 

The intellectual and moral faculties are the noblest attributes of 
man. ‘They maintain him in his most exalted relations, and con- 
fer on him the capacity of endless improvement. It is the princi- 
pal and more direct object of education, to secure them their natural 
ascendency, in the economy of man—to give them the highest de- 
gree of developement which is compatible with that just balance 
of the faculties and organs, to which we have so often referred. 
To attain this end, all the laws of organization which have been 
noticed, must be regarded, if we would not encounter disaster 
and defeat. ‘The appropriate excitement must be applied to the 
brain, at a proper time, with a steady, discriminating, dexterous 
hand; not neglecting the law of relaxation, nor the watchful re- 
gard which is due to the system at large. ‘The mighty power of 
such a mode of management, in attaining the object to which it 
is directed, we are coniident, has not yet been thoroughly tested. 
Without doubt, some of our faculties, the intellectual in particular, 
are susceptible of a degree of developement, by pursuing the 
right method, which has not yet been known. ‘The wonderful 
Vou. V 20 
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results of education upon the eye, the ear, and the other senses, 
are familiar to all. There can be no question of its power to pro- 
duce effects as surprising upon the brain and mind. 

We do not wonder, that the true object of education, on the 
plan which is generally pursued, is to a great extent defeated. 
On tracing the progress of the youth, destined for a literary life, 
through the whole course of his preparatory, collegiate, and pro- 
fessional studies, we are not surprised that he so ofien makes a 
wreck of himself and his hopes, before he has realized any of the 
numerous expectations which ambition has so fondly cherished. 
Often both he and his teacher seem to regard nothing as worthy of a 
thought, except the intellect. ILgnorant of the relations between 
intellect and brain, and between brain and the other organs, they 
seem to think that, though the body become a heap of ruins, they 
are only near spectators. [very consideration seems to be mer- 
ged in the single one to cal] forth into instant action, the greatest 
possible amount of mind. Ultimate effects are scarcely thought 
of. Sometimes, ruined health is rather desired, because of its fre- 

uent association with scholarship ! 

We have already said, that intellectual exercise is not of itselfa 
cause of deranged health—that degree of exercise, which, as its 
ultimate result, is productive of the greatest intellectual energy. 
We confidently believe, that, out of a given number of students 
who have the name of becoming sickly by hard study, not one in 
ten can be found, who could not have made all the attainments 
which were made during this period of study, with perfect impu- 
nity, had his course been marked by an observance of the organic 
laws. Even when the mind is the avenue of disease, the intel- 
lectual department of it, is by no means the common channel by 
which it finds admission. That portion of man which renders him 
susceptible of emotions, is far more frequently the inlet of mischief. 
It is true, there is a condition of the system, and that, unfortunate- 
ly, of common occurrence, in which any considerable mental ex- 
ercise of any kind is injurious ; but this is the result of disease— 
the effect of previous error of conduct—the penalty of violated 
law. A disordered brain can no more bear thought, than an infla- 
med eye can light, or an irritable stomach, food. Exercise, in ei- 
ther case, is followed by pain, sometimes agony, which is a sure 
indication that exercise is hurtful. Repose is a dictate of nature. 
It is required for the purpose of restoration. It is the only condi- 
tion on which recovery can take place. ‘l'o expose a man ill of 
phrenitis, to the excitement of a powerful emotion, would be 
madness. It would be like directing upon the eye in ophthalmia, 
the rays of a meridian sun. A brain which has been injured by 
neglecting the conditions of health, requires the rest of months or 
years: sometimes of liie. A little over exertion, under such 
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circumstances, may protract recovery indefinitely. A single im- 
prudence may undo the work of a month. Here we see the 
penalty of disobedience in its just magnitude. Here we may see 
reflected, in the bricht and fearful characters of truth, the superla- 
tive folly of those habits of literary men, by which, for a doubtful 
and trifling emmediate good, (as the saving ‘of an hour’s time e,) or 
for the eratification of some inferior and subordinate propensity, 
health is sacrificed, and half a life of suffering, and mental and 
corporeal incapacity, incurred. Such is ‘the wisdom of three 
fourths of these ghostly characters (‘shadowy films” both in body 
and mind,) which so stare upon us from the ranks of literary vale- 
tudinarianism! Such is the source of that frailty and susceptibility 
of the constitution, so much complained of in these times, which 
renders an hour’s vigorous mental exercise productive of such ner- 
vous excitabilaty and exhaustion, as to unfit for any serious bu- 
siness, for the space of a week. When the brain and system have be- 
come thus morbidly excitable, it is necessary to reduce the amount 
of intellectual exercise to the point of easy intellectual action ; 
just as in indigestion we reduce the amount of food to the point of 
easy digestion. 

The mode in which what is called relacation from intellectual 
pursuits operates to preserve health, is not well understood. The 
human mind is made up of certain assemblages of faculties, which 
may be comprehended under the general terms, propensities, mo- 
ral sentiments, perceptive and reflective faculties. ‘These make 
sentient, thinking, emotive, acting, man. ‘They are all essential 
ingredients in his constitution—all demand a due degree of exer- 
cise. If this demand is disregarded. the brain and system suffers, and 
health is lost. If a sinele set of these faculties is called into fre- 
quent and fatiguing action, while the wants of all the others are 
neglected, natural laws are infringed, and sure detriment experien- 
ced. Now, the occupation of the student requires almost the ex- 
clusive use of the reflective powers. All the others, of equal im- 
portance, are in a state of profound repose, during the period of 
study. The object of relaxation is double ; first, to give rest to 
such faculties as have become weary of exertion, and secondly, to 
call into use such as have become tired of inaction. ‘That relaxa- 
tion which effects only the first of these objects, does not promise 
to preserve health. Something more than the mere intermission 
of labor is required. Man is not a mere mass of intellect—a cold, 
lifeless, heartless, Jump of reasoning clay. He has affections and 
sentiments. He is susceptible of emotion and admiration, of love, 
of hope, of joy: He is a lover of works of taste, of social enjoy- 
ments, and innocent pleasures. He must be regarded i in relation 
to all these constituents of his being—all these susceptibilities. 
These relations, it has already been said, are neglected during the 
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hours of study, and it is a principal object of relaxation, to bestow 
on them the attention which the wants of the economy require— 
to give the livelier and lighter faculties and feelings, the needed 
exercise of which they have been deprived. Who has not felt 
the instant renovating effect of a few minutes’ light conversation, 
or listening to some delightful strains of music, after having been 
all day engaged upon some knotty question of divinity or meta- 
physics? “And what is the cause of this wonderful invigoration 
of all the powers, but that which we have pomted out? “Would 
thrice the time spent in mere solitary lounging have answered the 
same purpose? There are those who think that even innocent 
amusements are unworthy of the dignity of man ; but we cannot 
think so, until his constitution is changed. Students we know re- 
quire them. It is true, there are some who are naturally so grave 
as to need none but grave occupations ; but most are not so 
made. Among the latter, we are pe rsuaded, all attempts to sup- 
press entirely the lighter feelings and playful dispositions, will be 
either unsuccessful or disastrous in effect. 

But the neglect of muscular exercise is the most obvious pecu- 
liarity of the life of the literary man, and is that circumstunce which 
has chiefly attracted attention. This nezlect is cert: tinly one of the 
causes, and a powerful one, of the ill-health of studious men; but, 
from what has been said, it will be seen that it is not exclusive, as 
seems often to be assumed. It is perfectly true that the muscular 
system constitutes an important portion of ‘the body, acts a part in 
the economy of great importance, and involves in its sympathies and 
relations the most momentous interests. It is true that muscular 
exercise is aii indispensable condition of health. But, as, in the 
actual case of the student, the neglect of this condition is only a 
concomitant cause of the complaints from which he suffers, it fol- 
lows, that the observance of the condition in question, would not 
of itself secure him soundness of body. ‘This fact has been near- 
ly overlooked in the plans which have lately been recommended and 
adopted, for removing the evils attendant upon literary pursuits— 
a circumstance which is sufficient to defeat the purpose of the 
otherwise best contrived plan. 

To illustrate our meaning ;—let us suppose that a student, who 
spends twelve hours a day in his study, should undertake to renew 
and sustain his vigor by devoting, st tatedly and frequently, a sufficient 
period of time to such sort of exercise as is furnished by pulling 
and lifting at the corner of a church, or by simple and silent con- 
tortions of body in some lonely garret, would he feel his powers 
recruited and his constitution fortified, by these means? Surely, he 
has, or may have, a sufficiency of muscular action. Why then 
does he become pale, lose strength and fall intoa decline ? We an- 
swer—because he still violates the laws of his nature—neglects the 
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prescribed conditions of health ; conditions which are not fulfilled 
by the occasional interruption of intellectual labor, even when ac- 
companied by adequate corporeal exercise. ‘The purposes of re- 
laxation require, as has already been said, that the feelings be 
called into play. ‘That exercise ‘be salutary, it must excite pleas- 
ureable feelings. It must have nothing mechanical about it. 
While it allows repose to the intellect, it should communicate an 
agreeable excitement to the affections and passions—those faculties 
which have been dormant during the period of study. Hence, the 
attempts to preserve health in our institutions of learning by the in- 
troduction of artificial modes of exercise, as gymnastics, have gene- 
rally failed of their object, and finally fallen into disuetude. 

Irom the above considerations, it follows, that exercise in order 
to answer the design of relaxation, must be adapted to the tastes 
and dispositions of men. Peculiarities of temperament, and other 
individual differences, must be regarded. Some, by long habit or 
by constitution, require more bodi ly activity than others. Some 
are buoyant and lively ; some are distinguished by staidness and 
gravity. ‘The exercise of the former should have combined with 
it much that is exciting, while that of the latter needs less of this 
ingredient. Hence, the great difficulty of prescribing any partic- 
ular kind,as universally applicable to the wants of students. No one 
kind that can be named will suitevery case. _Irksomeness and dis- 
agreeable associations must be avoided. ‘There must be excited 
some glow of feeling —a result which is not produced uniformly by 
the same means. We do not feel prepared, then, to lay down any 
rules which should be followed in order to secure the benefits of 
relaxation. We would leave to every man, as much as possible, 
the freedom of choice. Constraint is not wise. The idea of compul- 
sion takes away very much of the pleasure, which we might otherwise 
derive from the doing of a thing. It defeats the very end of exercise. 
He who walks, not from that internal impulse which renders walk- 
ing agreeable, but because a master commands it, is not likely to 
be much invigorated by his obedience. The student, who at the 
hour of zntermission, sallies from his room, and, in compliance with 
a law of college, resorts to the wood pile, there to renew his ener- 
gies by the use of the axe, does not often find that for which he 
seeks, if ev ery stroke is accompanied with a groan, as it is apt to be 
in such cases. The principal object of exercise is defeated the mo- 
ment we make it a task. It would be a sort of incongruity in 
terms to call such exercise relaxation. 

Though all we have said about the impossibility of giving gen- 
eral rules admitting of no exc eptions, is true; yet, we are well 
persuaded, that, in a great majority of cases, what are called the 
active sports are peculiarly well adapted to the wants of students, 
for the purposes of relaxation. To stigmatize such sports as puerile 
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and degrading, is in our view indicative of a narrow mind. ‘They are 
usually sought by the young with eagerness, and pursued with 
an interest bordering on enthusiasm. While they admit the re- 
pose of the wearied intellect, they give the stimulus of action to the 
very organs, and faculties, and feelings, which need it. ‘They are 
not circumscribed in their influence, like those species of exercise 
which do not excite the pleasureable emotions, or like those seden- 
tary amusements and indulgences which do not require bodily ac- 
tion. ‘Their effects upon the economy are universal—are felt ev- 
ery where. A glow of pleasure, as indescribable as it is exquisite, 
diffuses itself over all the organs. Man is renovated in all his na- 
ture, and becomes himself aga. ‘The vigor of the intellect is re- 
vived, and study once more becomes easy and successful. An 
hour spent in the chase orat a game of ball, (if such a thing is rel- 
ished,) we are confident will be productive of more relavation— 
will do more towards preserving the health of the student, than 
thrice the time, devoted to the same object, spent ina different 
way,—in an employment, for instance, which exerts only a limited 
influence upon the human powers. If the student is compe ‘led, 

through poverty, to provide for his own support, he should, if pos- 
sible , enjoy the means of making his exercise subservient to this end. 

But even in this case, we would not urge it upon hin asa duty, 
to take his exercise in this way. Much less would we give our 
countenance to the notion, that it is wise or safe to insist on labor 
as the only proper exercise of students at large. ‘lo make it 
useful it must be voluntary. While we would recommend play 
where it isrelished, we would also advise agriculture, horticulture, 
mechanical pursuits, botanical excursions, etc. respectively, where 
these were preferred. It is true, we should feel bound to give a 
preference of productive to unproductive employme nts in the ab- 

stract, but we ought never to sacrifice the real interests of the stu- 
dent, for pecuniary profit. We are here considering the eligibility 
of different modes of exercise, as the means of health. Considered 
in this light, relaxation is the great criterion of useful exercise ; 
and we ought to make no selection which does not regard this pur- 
pose as the supreme object. We would be contented to see health 
secured; and would not be over scrupulous about the means, provi- 
ded they are harmless. ‘The student’s direct object, let it be recol- 
lected, is scholarship. He is not sent to college to learn trades, or 
the manual part of agriculture. ‘T’o him, exercise is only important 
as it renders the attainment of intellectual excellence practicable. 
We would urge only so much as is necessary to this end. More 
than this would be rather injurious to high intellectual culture. 

Not only would it consume time, but it would concentrate too 
much the vital energy upon the muscles. thus abstracting it 
unduly from the brain. For this reason, we would rather discour- 
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age bodily activity beyond what is requisite to preserve the 
integrity of the functions, as unfavorable to intellectual develope- 
ment. 

The business of the student is study. ‘This is his occupation. 
He is sent to a literary institution to pursue it. Other occupations 
he has no concern with, except as they invelve or stand related to 
his main design. Study is /abor, as truly so, as severe in kind, and as 
exhausting in its effects, as the employment of any mechanic. It is 
taken for granted that this labor is as much in amount as the system 
can sustain without injury. This amount is imposed as a task. Now 
is it not right, after this task has been finished, that the student 
should be allowed a short space of time which he may call his own? 
We have already shown that health demands it. Shall he then be 
tasked still, forced into the corn-field, (the moment his lesson has 
been recited,) there again to earn ie bread by another species of 
labor? Why should students fare so much worse than any other 
description of laborers ? Suppose each can earn another shil- 
lme a day, by devoting all his leisure time to brick-making, 
(health out of the account ;) where is the justice of urging it upon 
him as a duty, when the farmer is pe rmitted to enjoy his “ noon 
spell” unmolested, though he might in the mean time, add a few 
pence to the general stock of national wealth, by occupying him- 
self in some handicraft employment? W hy this distinction ? 
Why should the young student have a harder master than the 
mechanic boy? The latter always has a leisure hour for 
play, and nobody complains of it. General opinion has given 
its sanction to its propriety and even necessity; and general 
opinion in such cases is alw: ays right. Why not, then, allow the 
the same libe ty to the student, when, w eary of |i shor , he has finish- 
ed his daily task? In either case in our opinion, it would be cruel 
to barter this libe ty for the miserable consideration of pecuniary 
profit. Wesee it bartered in the case of the wretched English 
operative, and are satisfied with the result of the experiment. “We 
hope the sordid spirit, which so grinds to the dust the inmates of 
the manufactories of Britain, may never find a place in this coun- 
try. 

Our views of manual labor institutions may be gathered from 
what has been said. We approve highly of such institutions, when. 
they are designed, and it is distinctly understood, that one of their pri- 
mary objects is to prepare youth for mechanical trades, or practical 
farming. We should rejoice too to see the means thus opened, for 
those who must support themselves, while preparing for college. But 
we should object to “ A gage with institutions which have a 
very different design. We have given our reasons for believing that 
manual labor, as a Br: and prescribed dutu, cannot, to any great 
extent, be made to answer the ends of that relavation which all agree 
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the student needs. Indeed, we cannot look upon such labor as 
relaxation at all. On this ground more particularly, we would not 
make it a requisition. 

The report of Mr. Weld, however, is a document of great value. 
It contains the fruits, evidently, of much inquiry and reflection. It 
is written with great spirit—a zeal almost enthusiastic. It contains 
some specimens of eloquent writing, mingled, however, with more 
sarcasm than we should judge expedient in such a production. Mr. 
W. can have no patience with the miserable effeminacy of the 
times. ‘ Those nauseous specimens of dt/uted manhood, scribbling 
sentimentality in albums, and lisping insipidity,” which unfortunate- 
ly are so common among the stronger sex in “ this age of de- 
generacy,’ excite in him an indignation which he is at no pains 
to conceal. 





Art. 1V.—Fosrer’s Guory or tHE AGE. 


The Glory of the Age: an Essay on the spirit of Missions, being the substance of a 
Discourse delivered before the Baptist Missionary Society, Bristol, Eng. By 
Joun Foster. Boston: Published by James Loring. L833. 


Exac7.y a century has elapsed, since those pioneers of modern 
missions, the single hearted Moravians, first conceived the project 
of evangelizing the world. ‘The first three missionaries of the 
United Brethren, to the heathen, Matthew Stack, Christian Stack, 
and Christian David, embarked for Greenland in the year 1733. 
From the distance of a hundred years, and amidst the lights of 
christianity, now burning brightly in so many parts of the clobe, it 
is difficult for us to appreciate fully the faith and zeal of this devo- 
ted sect. ‘The practicability of converting the heathen, like some 
of the simplest facts in physics, is now so obvious, that it is difficult 
to see how it could ever have been overlooked. Every tyro in 
natural philosophy has marveled that the principle involved in the 
fall ofan apple, should ever have been a mystery, and has been 
ready to deny to the author of the Principia, the honor of the famed 
discovery ; and now that almost every breeze is bearing on its 
wings some herald of christianity and civilization, to his home 
among the heathen, we can but faintly realize the feelings 
of the obscure villagers of Herrnhut, when they consecrated 
their first missionary. Composing but a small fraction of the 
christian church, with no star of example to guide them,—to the 
Moravians belongs the honor of having originated an enterprise, 
which is truly, m the emphatic language of Mr. Foster, “ the 
Glory of the Age;”’ and which is dental to change the whole 
face of the lobe. * The king of Denmark had indeed, through 


op * society of Jesuits had aiteil eit formed two centuries itiaee, and the 
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govermental policy, sent out two missionaries to 'Tranquebar in 
the East Indies, as early as 1705. In 1721, too, Mr. Egede had em- 
barked for Greenland, under royal patronage, to seek out and preach 
to the Jong lost colony of Danes, who had relapsed, it was supposed, 

into heathenism. But we no where find the theory of modern mis- 
sions, as the distinct and peculiar enterprise of the church, con- 
ceived and developed anterior to the year 1733. The Moravians, 
the descendants of the ancient Bohemian church, which before the 
Reformation had maintained the doctrines of the bible in some pu- 
rity, and produced two illustrious martyrs, John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague, and which had waded toa _ pure faith through seas of 
their own blood, the Moravians, we repeat, gave the first example 
of the theory of modern missions. It is to the “ paitence of hope 
and the labor of love,” which these modern apostles exhibited, 
amidst perils as various and abundant as ever Paul endured, if to 
any thing human, that the church owes her existing zeal, and pros- 
pective success in missions. If that incipient effort had failed, if 
after five years of unremitted toil and suffering, amidst the rocks 
and snows of Greenland, without a solitary instance of conversion, 
the brethren had abandoned their enterprise, who can tell how many 
more centuries of torpor and gloom would have shrouded the 
church, and gathered deeper blackness round the prospects of the 
benightened heathen. But they did not abandon it. Amidst frost 
and famine, nakedness and disease, they resolved to “ bind them- 
selves to the work, come life, come death ; to believe, when there 
was nothing to be seen; to hope when nothing was to be expect- 
ed.” The annals of the world do not furnish a brighter example 
of the moral sublime, of elevated heroism, of enduring ‘fortitude, than 
is presented in the history of the Greenland Mission. Our purpose, 
however, is not to eulogize the Moravians. 'They need not our praise. 
Their record is on high. But in introducing some remarks which 
we wish to make on the missionary enterprise, we could not but 
pay a passing tribute of grateful remembrance to the self-denying 
and holy men, who were its original projectors. ‘The spark of 
benevolence which was then lichted up in their breasts, and 
which has continued to burn there since with such an unremitted 
and kindly glow, unfanned by the breezes of sectarian zeal, has 
communicated its genial light and heat to other hearts. Other de- 
nominations have caught their spirit and practiced upon their ex- 
ample. Our Baptist brethren nobly led the way in Eastern mis- 
sions, and from that time associations have arisen in rapid succession, 








Propaganda one, these were rather political than christian institutions, and in- 
stead of resting for support upon the inherent, vital energies of christianity her- 
self, were sustained by the whole power and wealth of the Roman See. 
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till nearly every considerable sect is embarked in the enterprise, 
and it has become emphatically the enterprise of christendom. 

We have selected the work before us, which was originally.a ser- 
mon in behalf of the Baptist Missionary ‘Society, not so much for the 
purpose of review or criticism, as to furnish an introduction to some 
remarks which we wish to make on the general subject of missions. 
It is due, however to the character of the author, and the intrinsic 
merits of the work, to give some account of its contents. 

On Mr. Foster’s style and manner it is unnecessary for us to 
dwell. Whenever his writings are spoken of hereafter, Robert 
Hall’s “ lumbering wagon loaded with gold,” will at once rise up 
to view. None of his productions is more strongly marked with 
the impress of his genius, than the one before us. It has a depth 
of philosophical analysis, an originality of remark, a boldness of 
imagination, a cogency of reasoning, and cften a felicity of expres- 
sion, which would do honor to the brightest names in English lite- 
rature. But while thus admirable in its parts, it wants as a whole, 
the crowning excellence of literary composition, that comprehensive 
simplicity of genius which molds great thoughts into one harmonious 
system, and aims throughout at making a single distinct and vivid 
impression upon the mind. 

After a few introductory remarks, Mr. Foster enters on a glow- 
ing exhibition of the low and inadequate conceptions entertained by 
most christians, respecting the ‘“ great conflict with moral evil,” to 


which they are called in virtue of their profession. 


Sometimes we contemplate, perhaps, the mighty progress of destruc- 
tion, as carried over a large tract of the earth by some of the memora- 
ble instruments of divine w vrath, such as Attila, Zengis Khan, or Timour. 
We behold a wide spreading terror preceding, to be soon followed by 
the realization of every alarming presage, in resistless ravage and ex- 
termination. Numberless crouds come tumultuously to our view, in all 
the varieties of dismay, and vain effort, and suffering, and death; a 
world of ghastly countenances, desperate struggles, lamentable cries, 
streaming blood, and expiring agonies ; with the “corresponding circum- 
stances of fury and triumph, and the appropriate scenery of habitations 
burning, and the land made a desert. And while one ceneral charac- 
ter of horror is spread over the immensity of the scene, the imagined 
forms and aspects of individual victims, fre quently marked forth from the 
confused aggregate, and presented to the mind in momentary glimpses, 
as vivid points of impression, give an effect of reality to the visionary 
spectacle of misery and destruction. 

When a man of ardent imagination has dwelt upon such a scene till 
it almost glows into actual existence in his view, let him be assured it is 
the language of truth and soberness that affirms this spectacle to form 
but a faint and inadequate image. for representing that other invasion 
which is made upon the spirits of all mankind ; that invasion of which, 
indeed, all these horrors are themselves but a fow of the exterior circum- 
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stances and results. And yet creatures assailed and in danger of de- 
struction by this more awful calamity, surveying in fancy, and shuddering 
while they survey, these furies and miseries of remote times or regions, 
shall bless their good fortune that they are not exposed to any persecution 
of evil a thousandth part so formidable! pp. 21—28. 


How strange it is to see men in possession of a quick and vigilant 
faculty for perceiving every thing that can approach them in hostility, 
except that nearest, deadliest, and mightiest enemy of all, Moral Evil. 
And how deplorable to see them prompt in indignation, instantly i in the 
attitude of defence or attack, burning with martial spirit, inspired with 
notions of glory and victory, and at the same time turning away with 
slight or scorn at the representations, by which divine or human admoni- 
tion is attempting to alarm them toa sense of their danger from that foe, 
compared with which all the rest are but shapes of air! That creatures 
should be thus maddened with fancies of the glory of destructive combats 
with one another, and insensible of the presence and quality of that de- 
stroyer which is invading them all, is truly a sight for the most malignant 
beings in the creation to exult over. It is a spectacle of still darker char- 
acter than that which would have been presented by opposed armed par- 
ties or legions, gallantly maintaining battle on the yet uncovered spaces 
of ground, while the universal flood was rising. pp. 17, 18. 


Our author next passes to consider the tremendous power of mo- 
ral evil, as exhibited in the religious systems of the heathen, and par- 
ticularly of the Hindoos; of which he says with great force, “ It 
gives one the idea of immensity filled with what is not the value of 
an atom. It is the most remarkable exemplification of the possi- 
bility of making the grandest ideas contemptible by conjunction ; 
for that of infinity i is here combined with the very abstract of worth- 
lessness.”” Still it is a religion, and therefore acts for the destruction 
of the soul, with the terrible efficacy of a system which is sup- 
posed to possess an antiquity defying all computation of time ; which 
makes all the riches of nature, and the conformations of the ele- 
ments, subservient to its mighty tyranny over the mind; and op- 
erates through an adaptation to human nature, which “lays hold 
with more numerous hands than those given to some of its deities, 
on all the corrupt propensities of the human heart.” On this last 
topic, Mr. F’. has this striking reflection. 


What an awful consideration, that among a race of rational creatures, 
a religion should be mighty almost to omnipotence by means, ina great 
measure, of its favorableness to evil! What a melancholy display of 

man, that the two contrasted visitants to the world, the one from heav- 
en, the other deserving by its qualities to have its origin referred to hell, 
—that these two coming to make trial of their respective adaptations 
and affinities upon human spirits, the infernal one should find free ad- 
mission, through congeniality, to the possession of the whole souls of im- 
mense multitudes, while the one from heaven should but obtain in indi- 
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viduals, here and there, a possession which is partial at the best, and to 
be maintained by a conflict, to the end of life, against implacably re- 
pugnant principles in the mind. Well may a christian be affected with 
the most humiliating emotion, both for his race and himself, while he re- 
flects,—I have a nature which might have yielded itself entire to a false 
religion, but so reluctantly and partially surrenders itself to the true one, 
as to retain me in the condition of having it for the chief concern of my 
life and prayers, that the still opposing dispositions may be subdued. pp 
40, 41. 


After speaking of the encouragements in our conflict with moral 
evil, resulting from the native power of truth, Mr. F. dwells at 
great length on one of the principal impediments to immediate effort 
among christians, viz. a kind of fatalism on this subject, into which 
multitudes unconsciously fall. ‘The operation of this feeling, he 
traces with that masterly power of analysis which distingnishes this 
best efforts of his genius. It is impossible to follow him through the 
disquisition, but it will amply repay the attentive perusal of every 
reader. Mr. F. concludes with an eloquent description of the scene 
which will be presented to a devout observer, when the existing 
superstitions of India shall have been finally done away. 'To this we 
shall call the attention of our readers at the close of the remarks 
which we shall now make on the missionary enterprise. 

With christians the cause of missions needs no apologist. Ev- 
ery man who understands the nature of the christian faith, and has 
risen high enough in his views to regard christianity as a system, as 
a religion for the whole w orld, and even he, who with less powers 
of abstraction, and a circle of vision proportional y contracted, has yet 
a heart to fee] the love of Christ and the miseries of man,—is already 
the friend and patron of missions. ‘These need no demonstration of 
the utility of this enterprise. ‘The evidence is within them; and is 
easily called up to view by a direct appeal to the vital principle of 
christianity in their hearts. But with the great mass of men, it is far 
otherwise. ‘The success of missions within the last twenty years 
has indeed been such as to stop the mouths and disarm the opposi- 
tion of every unbeliever, who ts not willing to renounce at once all 
claim to generous and philanthropic feeling. But there are yet 
many, it is believed, who wish to be thought philanthropists, and 
who are ready to aid in any generous enterprise whose usefulness 
and feasibility are clearly shown; who yet stand aloof from the cause 
of missions, and are unmoved by the appeals which are usually 
made in its behalf. And the reason is, that these appeals are made 
to principles, which have no existence in theirminds. They are ad- 
dressed to christian faith, and of course find no lodgement in those 
minds which do not possess it. By most advocates of missions, it 
is deemed sufficient to show, that the heathen are perishing, and to 
reiterate the command of Christ, “Go ye into all the world and 
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preach the gospel to every creature.” It is even thought by some 
to be descending from the high ground of christian principle to that 
of mere expediency, to canvass the secular relations of this great 
enterprise. They think it inconsistent with the deference due to 
the authority of Christ, to place the missionary enterprise on any 
other ground than his express command. Utility, advantage, they 
insist, is here out of the question, and the simple precept and prom- 
ise of Christ are the only arguments which can properly be urged. 
Without stopping to expose the narrowness of these views, a 
task which we may safely leave to the good sense of our readers, 
we shall proceed at once to trace out such a course of reasoning 
on the subject of missions, as we would offer to a worldly man. 
Addressing one who looks only at ‘‘ things seen and temporal,” we 
shall confine our view to the temporal relations, (social, moral, litera- 
ry, political and commercial,) of the missionary enterprise. The so- 
cial and moral condition of heathen nations is truly deplorable. 
All those kind affections and delicate sensibilities, which deck with 
beauty, and refresh with fragrance, christian society, lie frozen and 
dead in the winter and midnight of superstition ;—while lust and 
cruelty, and the noisome growth of every foul and hurtful passion, 
flourish in wild and fearful energy. Virtue and vice have lost 
their distinctive appellation ; or rather have changed their natures 
and their names. ‘ Light is put for darkness and darkness for 
light.’ Heathen rulers, too, instead of being a terror to evil-doers 
and a praise of them that do well, are themselves the most lawless 
and ruthless robbers. Mutual confidence between individual citi- 
zens, or between private individuals and the government, is un- 
known. Enterprise is paralyzed ; all excitements to industry and 
skill are taken away. Superstition and terror alone keep the peo- 
ple in awe, and prevent resistance to the monstrous oppression 
under which they groan; and the fear of starvation is the only 
breeze that ruffles these stagnant and corrupting waters of death. 
‘These evils are not confined to the heathen: their remoter in- 
fluences extend to christian lands. For if the foul and noisome 
exhalations which ascend from their waters are not wafted over 
the ocean that parts them from us, our senses at least are not re- 
freshed by the balmy fragrance that would breathe from lands 
adorned with the verdure which civilization and christianity impart. 
We are actual losers, too, in all our political and commercial re- 
lations, by reason of the wretched policy and fettered commerce 
of heathen lands. As members of the great body of human soci- 
ety, we feel the effects of the stagnation of the streams of life in 
every other part. Let but christianity and civilization pervade 
these countries; and a healthier tone will be given to the whole 
sysiem of society. Enterprise will be revived, industry and skill 
in every department of art promoted, commerce quickened, and 
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the interests, not of the heathen alone, but of every man in every 
land, will be in the highest degree enhanced. Christian missions have 
" the promise of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to 
come ;” and it is the interest of the politic statesman and calcula- 
ting financier, equally with the philanthropist and christian, to pa- 
tronize them. It is in this view, as involving high civil, scientific 
and commercial interests, that we propose to speak of the mission- 
ary enterprise. 

We assume at the outset, that pagan nations can be christiani- 
zed—that what has been done, may be done again ;—that what 
Augustine and his monks in the sixth century, could do for Bri- 
tons, bound in the iron fetters of Druidical imposture, brutali- 
zed by the worship of the ferocious Woden, and anticipating as 
their highest bliss, the privilege of joining after death in his bloody 
feasts, and drinking from the skulls of enemies whom they had 
slain in battle, christian missionaries can do for the lowest, and 
most imbruted heathen in modern times. We likewise assume that 
pagan nations, if christianized, will rise to as high a point at least, 
of individual and national prosperity, as christian nations in like 
circumstances have already attained. 

The first aspect in which heathen society presents itself to us, 
is that of an extremeiy unnatural state. Much indeed has been 
said by some opposers of missionary operations, about the simple 
and unsophisticated state of heathen nations. And if we might 
believe their representations, the idea of primeval innocence and 
bliss, would seem to be there realized. But in what this admired 
simplicity consists, they have not definitely informed us ; whether 
it be in the “castes” of India, or the “tabu” of Polynesia ; the 
haughty arrogance of the proud Brahmin towards the inferior 
ranks, or the inviolable dignity of the ‘Tahitian Areois. ‘These 
truly impartial and accurate observers, in their admiration of what 
they are pleased to call a natural and inartificial state of society, 
seem to have overlooked the universal depression throughout the 
whole heathen world, of one moiety of the race tothe level of the 
irrational creation ; and the division and subdivision of the other 
half into ranks more or less, but irretrievably, cut off from the privile- 
ges of the favored few, by the very conditions of their existence. 
The structure of heathen society inartificial! Where, then, are 
we to look for artificial society? Where are the distinctions so 
arbitrary or so broad? ~Where are the incitements to enterprise 
so effectually annihilated ? Where are the aspirings of a youthful 
mind, that rises above its dispensation, so utterly chilled? Let 
now, the gospel be introduced, for example, among the castes of 
Hindoostan, and these distinctions will be leveled ; “every valley 
will be exalted, and every mountain be brought low. ” It is true, 
distinctions obtain in christian society ; and, as it would not be 
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difficult to show, are a part of the divine constitution. But the 
distinctions in christian lands are for the most part such as enter- 
prise and virtue create ; or if the y are arbitr: ATY, exist not in con- 
sequence of the sospel, but in spite of it and just so far as the 
spirit of the gospel obtains, those unjus st and arbitrary distinctions, 
which are but the relics of pre-existing heathenism, are abolished. 
It has been often asserted by those whose interests and passions 
have sought to prey upon the vices of pagan tribes, that the 
heathen are innocent and happy ; and invidious comparisons have 
not unfrequently, and with an air of triumph, been made between 
their moral condition that of christian nations. Now, it must be 
allowed, that there is vice enough in christian lands ;—and if the 
foul hiding places of pollution and crime, which disgrace and defile 
christendom were all disclosed: if the veil of darkness in which 
sin finds it necessary to conceal its horrid features were rent asun- 
der, it might at first view, seem, that the heathen themselves could 
no longer boast preéminence in guilt. But thanks to christianity ! 
they are covered. Vice stalks not abroad to msult the light ‘of 
heaven with its foul and noisome features. Christianity has driv- 
en it into dens and darkness ; where, though for a while it may 
celebrate its infernal orgies, she will at length find it out, and con- 
sign it to remediless destruction. 

“But we turn from the festering sores here and there remaining 
on the body of christian society, to contempli ite the condition of 
heathen society. “The whole head is sick and the whole heart 
is faint; from the soles of the feet even to the crown of the head 
there is no soundness in it, but wounds, and bruises, and putrifying 
sores.”” Nor is there any principle of healing in the system: the 
evil has pervaded the springs of life; and the odious and disgust- 
ing exhibition which we witness, is the direct and legitimate result 
of their action. ‘The fountains of the great deep of human de- 
pravity are broken up; and the waves of death roll with unresisted 
power. But let christianity there prevail, and the raging of that 
flood would ere long be stayed; its waters would soon be dried up, 
and verdure and beauty again clothe the earth, while the gospel 
would hang its bow of promise on the heavens, the sure pledge 
that its desolation should never return. Again, the heathen are 
ignorant, and must remain so, till they learn that “ fear of the 
Lord which is the beginning of wisdom.” ‘To some minds it may 
seem useless to enter on any formal proof, that heathenism is un- 
favorable to a high state of intellectual culture. Heathenism, 
in such minds, is identified with ignorance, and christianity with 
intelligence. But it must be admitted, that there have been in 
the history of heathenism, periods of intense mental action ; and 
that thoughts “ quarried ate the mine.of heathen genius,” have 
come down to us from the age of Pericles and Augustus. as 
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the noblest models in literature and the arts. And there are 
even now on the broad and dark map of heathen mind, spots 
of intellectual light, which rival in intensity the brighest por- 
tions of the christian world. Henry Martyn, one of the first order 
of minds, found no mean antagonists in the Soofies of Shiraz, 
while Rammohun Roy and his associate Vedant philosophers, are 
claimed, as “fit to be compared with Europeans of the highest name 
for learning, penetration and judgment.” ‘To the admirer of pagan 
antiquity, who has learned to reverence the names of Cicero and 
Plato, of Confucius and Zoroaster, it may be necessary to prove 
then, that christianity is identified with the highest and most per- 
fect state of mental action. If such an one, then, will only con- 
sider how few and far between are these lights of heathen genius ; 
with how little truth is blended how much error in all their works ; 
how the contrast with the thick darkness around them, sets off to 
the best advantage their feeble light ; and after all their boasted 
discoveries, how utterly impotent are all their efforts to arouse 
the stupid intellects around them,—he will learn what heathenism 
can do for the human intellect. He will see how it sits like an 
incubus upon the dormant faculties of man, withering up their 
energies, stifling their action, and yielding only in a few instances, 
and at distant intervals, to the heavings of some giant mind, Samp- 
son-like bearing along in his awakened might, the very web in 
which he was bound. Such rare instances make nothing against 
the general proposition, that christianity excites, and heathenism 
stupifies, the inteilect. ‘This fact, so honorable to christianity, and 
so essential to establish its high claims, (for if it does not quicken 
the intellect as well as purify the heart, it is stripped of half its 
divinity,) stands out in bold relief on every page of history, If 
God should make a path of light at midnight to the skies, or at mid- 
day a path of blackness to the pit, it would but faintly shadow 
forth the intellectual glories of christianity on the one hand, and 
the gloom of paganism on the other. ‘Thus ignorant and debased 
is the great mass of heathen society. ‘That they must be misera- 
ble beyond conception, is most obvious from the views which we 
have taken. 

But there are considerations in some measure distinct from the 
unnatural state of society now described, without which their 
cup would not seem to be full of superlative woe. When heathen- 
ism has withered all the sweet charities of domestic life, and made 
the soul itself the cage of every unclean bird, it then leaves the 
the man a prey of the foul passions it has engendered. In vain 
does the disconsolate heathen seek to soothe the pains, or satisfy 
the cravings of his spirit, in the beastly and bloody rites of his re- 
ligion. Its maladies and its miseries increase, the deeper he plun- 
ges in the gulf of pollution and death. And when he turns his eye 
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inward upon the desolations of his soul, its withered sensibilities, 
its blighted hopes, and then casts an anxious look towards the 
blackness of darkness which envelopes the promise of his faith, he 
may well be supposed to feel something of the anguish of the lost 
archangel. 


** Me miserable! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair ? 
Which way I fly is hell, myself am hell, 
And in the lowest deep ‘a lower deep 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, | 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven.’ 


But in christian lands, the gospel sends a ray of hope athwart the 
darkest gloom of infamy and sin. ‘There is no depth of degradation 
or vileness which christianity does not reach with its blessed promi- 
ses and hopes. Inclination and habit may indeed have power to keep 
aman a child of hell, but even they do it only in the way of compro- 
mise. Conscience always stipulates that he shall yet return to 
the ways of virtue, while hope whispers, that the loving kindness 
of our God can never be exhausted. Or to take the lowest ground, 
if the gospel should not positively inspire the hopes of an immor- 
tal life, it will at least dispel the horrors of superstition which rest 
upon the life that now is. Indifference to the immortal hopes 
and promises of the gospel, and even infidelity or atheism, in a 
christian country, is better for the present life, than the darkness 
and impurities of paganism. Nay, christianity’s bitterest foes owe 
her a debt which can never be estimated ; for if she has done noth- 
ing more for them, she has brought them out of darkness that 
could be felt. And though they deign to call upon christianity 
only to tell her how they hate her beams, they refuse not to walk 
in that light, at least so far as she has dispersed the shadows 
of the night of superstition. 

The prospective literary and scientific relations of missions are 
among the most interesting views which can be taken of this noble 
enterprise. How much and how wildly soever ardent imagination 
may speculate about a past or future golden age, and feast on 


te 





—Scenes surpassing fable, 

Scenes of accomplished bliss, 
there needs no gift of second sight, to predict an age of coming 
glory for science and art, such as the world has never seen. We 
do not expect the literal accomplishment of the 


“Ultima Cumaei venit jam carminis aetas,”’ 


but we believe that there are causes now at work, which, without a 
miracle, will usher in a day of brighter, more substantial and endu- 
ring bliss, than Mantua’s bard ever conceived. ‘The progress of 
science, the restless activity of the human mind, its bold adven- 
Vor. V. a2 
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tures, its almost miraculous achievments, fill us with the most ani- 
mating hopes of future advancement. We hail then the progress 
of civilization and christianity throughout the world, as full of the 
brightest promise. Missionaries themselves have already done 
much for literature and science. ‘The labors of a Morrison in ren- 
dering accessible to Englishmen the language of China, through a 
dictionary of six royal quartos ; the creation of regular and simple 
written languages out of the chaos of oral dialects, among the 
North American tribes and Islanders of the Pacific ; the transla- 
tion of the scriptures into nearly a hundred languages ; the explo- 
ring of many distant and unknown countries; the developement of 
their resources and capabilities of improvement, of the dispositions 
and habits of their natives, of their geological and mineralogical 
character, the kinds and qualities of their plants and animals ; all 
these and more which the missionaries have effected, are no mean 
achievments ; and it may be doubted whether any equal number 
of men have added more to the stock of natural and moral science 
than they have done. But what they have actually done, com- 
pared with what they have laid the foundation of doing, is but the 
dawning light to the perfect day. ‘The leaven which they have 
introduced into the mass of heathen mind, will operate till the 
whole lump be leavened. ‘To purify and quicken the mass, may 
and must require time. But the process will go on—inevitably as 
an effect must follow an adequate cause. Adventitious circum- 
stances may retard the consummation, but never can prevail to its 
ultimate prevention. Science and pure religion must eventually 
force their way through every system of error. ‘They possess in 
themselves the elements of immortality—a spiritual nature which 





“ vital in every part, 
Cannot but by annihilating, die.” 


In prospect of the triumphs of knowledge and a pure faith, we 
are almost ready to wish with the American philosopher, that we 
might transfer our existence to a hundred years hence, and live 
out the rest of our life in those days which kings and prophets de- 
sired tosee, but saw not. ‘Then, when the my riads of pagans shall 
worship the living God, and their now stupid or misguided intel- 
lects shall be brought under the exciting and chastening influences 
of christianity; w hen a pure and bright atmosphere of intellect shall 
encompass the earth, what may we not expect? Not indeed 
the philosopher’s stone, or the elixir of health; but improvements 
in science and art, far more splendid and useful than ever the 
transfusion of metals would have conferred, and which, though 
they may not give the bloom of an eternal youth, will make the 
threescore years and ten of mortal life an antepast of immortality. 
The feeling is apt to arise in the minds of every generation, 
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‘we are the people and wisdom will die with us; ours is the 

golden age; science has reached its extreme limit; man’s empire 

over the powers of nature has attained its highest point.’ The 

improvements of a few years past have, it is true, done much to 

weaken the power of this feeling. But it still lurks within, and 
we are liable to feel, that we must have neared at length the boun- 
daries of human skill. But science in fact, is yet in her infancy. 
Of the mass of minds placed on this middle sphere, to be the spec- 
tators and interpreters of the works of God, how large a portion 
have thus far either slumbered in utter and inglori ious inaction, or 
if active at all, have wasted their energies in the service of degra 
ding superstitions ; and instead of traveling up through the “fait 
forms of universal nature to the first fair and good, have blotted 
out the image of the Godhead from his works. 

Whenthe great English philosopher, near the close of his life, was 
congratulated on the admiration created by his wonderful discove- 
ries, he replied with the characteristic modesty of true wisdom, 
“[T know not what the world will think of my labors, but to my- 
self it seems that I have been but as a child playing on the sea- 
shore ; now finding some pebble rather more polished, and now 
some shell rather more agreeably variegated than another , while 
the immense ocean of truth extended itself unexplored before me.” 
That ocean yet remains in all its vast, illimitable extent. Philo- 
sophers since the days of Newton, have done little more than 
survey the shores and inlets whic h ‘he discovered. His ‘ Ultima 
Thule’ (we might almost say,) 1s still the limit of the known 
world of science. The bold adventurer is yet to arise, who Co- 
lumbus like, shall dare the dimness and the distance of the bound- 
less sea, and lay open to the ken of mortals, the ‘“ new worlds” 
that lie embosomed in it. “ Truth,” says Dr. Thomas Brown, 
“ will always be progressive ; but there will still at every stage of 
the progress, be something to discover, and abundance to confute.”’ 
‘In twenty-four thousand years,” to borrow the prediction of a 
very skillful prophet,—* in 24,000 years there will arise philo- 
sophers, who will boast that they are destroying the errors which 
have been reigning in the world for 30,000 years past ; and there 
will be people who will believe, that they are then only just be- 
ginning to open their eyes.’ 

Where now are these future Bacons and Newtons more likely 
to arise, than among the myriads of christianized pagans? Little 
did the Stagyrite imagine, as he dogmatized among the walls of the 
Lycaeum, and discoursed of species and essences, and quiddities, 
that there would arise among the 


“Penitus toto divisos orbe Brittannos.’ 


a prophet of the arts, who should break the spell of his enchant- 
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ment, and write upon all the spledid fabrics of his mighty intellect, 
the “Ichabod” of departed glory. Much less can we, so happily 
delivered from the romantic visions of an imaginary philosophy, 
and taught to smile, not tremble, at the vagaries of its most subtile, 
invincible, angelical, and seraphic Doctors, conceive that we are 
possibly the sport of delusions, if not as palpable, yet as real, as the 
forms of Aristotle, from which some mighty magician yet to arise 
in some still undiscovered island of the sea, will disenchant the 
world. We fondly hope, we believe, that we are at last upon the 


right track ; and that the philosophy of reason and common sense 
is the voice of nature and of God. But having discovered in the 
distance , the | » temple of science, and caught some glimpses of 


its outward jorm and beautiful proportions, we sometimes vainly 
think, that we have reached the limits of our inquiries ;—we forget 
that we are but proselytes of the gate—that the glories of the 
mner temple, its golden pillars, its candlestic ‘ks, its altars, and more 
than all its mysterious Holy of Holies, are yet beyond us. Who 
now mote likely to be permitted to enter this temple, than re- 
deemed and christianized Mohammedans and Pagans. Where 
should the astronomer 





we mount where science guides, 

Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides ; 

Instruct the planets in what orbs to ran, 

Correct old Time and regulate the sun,” 
if not on the spot where the Chaldean shepherds first watched the 
stars and “ told their names?’ Where should natural science re- 
vive and flourish in her first beauty, and in immortal vigor, but in 
the land of her birth, and amid the groves of ‘ ‘ Araby the blest,” 
where her infancy was cradled, and her youth was nurtured? 
Where should pure mathematics reach their highest point of culti- 
vation, but where their alphabet was invented, and their first limi- 
ted and meager particulars arranged into the form and consistency 
of a science? And where should eloquence and poetry relume 
their wasted lamps, and kindle again their fires, but in the land 
where the historian of Joseph and his brethren, was educated, and 
a Ptolemy Philadelphus was the patron of literature and the arts ? 

We look upon the ‘Turks and Arabians as barbarians—and such 

indeed they are—but they are barbarians with a strength and orig- 
inality of intellect which does not fear comparison with the bright- 
est specimens of occidental mind. When the dark ages of the 
christian era were advancing upon Europe, literature took its flight 
into Arabia, and sojourned in the capitals of the caliphs. “ W hile 
all the nations of Europe,” says Sir William Jones, ‘ were cover- 
ed with the deepest shade of ignorance, the Caliphs in Asia en- 
couraged the Mohammedans to improve their talents and culti- 
vate the fine arts; and even the Turkish Sultan, who drove the 
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Greeks from Constantinople, was a patron of literary merit, and 
was himself an elegant poet.” 

But it may be asked, does not all this militate against the posi- 
tion, that false religions are incompatible with the highest state of 
mental action, and that christianity alone developes and invigorates 
the intellect?) We answer, No. Christianity, debased, corrupted, 
is not christianity. Wedded to the temporal power and lulled in 
the lap of Romish superstition, she is shorn of her locks, and im- 
potent even beyond the imposture of the false prophet. ‘The best 
things corrupted become the worst. We may ask, moreover, in 
turn, Why have the lights of science which were ouce kindled up 
in those countries, gone out?) Why has Arabia, the cradle of sci- 
ence, become its grave?) Why has the gold become dim and the 
most fine gold chi uneed, along the southern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean? ‘There was wanting there the vitality of a pure faith ;— 
which though immolated on the altar of civil power or corruption, 
would have risen like a phoenix from its ashes, and flourished in re- 
newed youth and immortal vigor. Bound like a Roman criminal 
to the dead body of a false religion, science could not but sink at 
last under its weight and corrup ‘tion. 

In the creat historical picture of the human mind, two figures stand 
out in bold and mournful promine nee,—science in the strugele to free 
herself from the shackles of superstition, tearing herself utterly away 
from her natural alliance with religion, and religion disclaiming her 
sisterhood with science ;—the one, mad impiety—the other, weak 
and puling bigotry. But better days nave come. ‘The true light now 
shineth. Liber: cy and knowledge and re! igion, have begun to weave 
their “triple cord,” which is yet to bind all minds and hearts in a 
union which will not easily be broken. Incapable of distinct and 
independent existence, the perfection of each is the result of the 
union of all. ‘The facts then which seemed to militate against our 
position, are wholly in its favor ; and prove that pure christianity 
is the only conservative principle, without which science herself 
cannot long maintain her independent existence. 

We have spoken of the presumption that other luminaries of sei- 
ence, like the Bacons, and Lockes, and Newtons of christendom, 
will arise among pagan nations when they shall have been chris- 
tianized. But it is not the rise of a few great minds shooting up 
amidst surrouning stupidity and torpor, like a pyramid in a desert, 
which we anticipate. It is the action of mind upon mind, the 
mutual interchange and collision of thought and feeling, the trans- 
mission of the lightning impulse of excited intellect through my- 
riads of human souls, that, next to communion with his God, con- 
stitutes the noblest end and highest bliss of man. Nor is it possi- 
ble for the best minds to attain their full developement, but amidst 
an atmosphere highly charged with the electricity of thought. 
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Newton in Eneland is quite another man from Newton in Asia. 
Great geniuses are more dependent on common minds for their 
elevation, than is conn ionly supposed. ‘They are often, mdeed, 
little more than the mere Jenses which concentrate the rays of in- 
tellect that are scattered around them. Homer has been praised 
for his invention ; and his powers of observation and combination 
must have been astonishing. But the [liad and Odyssey are not 
the absolute creations of Homer’s mind; they are the embodied 
conceptions of previous and contemporary minds. ‘They are the 
mirror not of Homer only, but his age. Had he lived in a remoter 
antiquity or among a more barbarous people, the immortal father 
of the Epic might have lived and died the ephemera! ballad-monger 
of some petty tribe. What the partial civilization of Greece did 
for Homer, the brighter light of science and truth will do for chris- 
tianized pagan genius. We admire, and would cherish and per- 
petuate, the monuments of ancient greatness. With Homer, and 
Sophocles, and Plato, and the kindred spirits: of olden time, we 
love to hold delighted converse. But we cannot go with the 
enthusiastic and exclusive admirers of heathen literature, in ascri- 
bing to their idols inimitable and almost superhuman perfection. 
We are not of the number of those who believe that ‘ the ancients 
have used up all our ideas ;” nor do we subscribe to the doctrine, 
that the great masters of antiquity, though they have stood the test 
of twenty centuries, are necessarily perfect and inimitable. Any 
one, indeed, who hae yet appeared may count it an honor to sit 
down at Homer’s feet to learn the lessons of poetry and nature ; 
but we deem it no disparagement to Homer to predict, that in that 
brighter day when the knowledge of Jehovah shall cover the earth, 
other bards shall arise, who 


“riding sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of ecstasy,’ 


shall soar where Homer’s pinions never ventured. 

The influence of christianity upon the political condition and re- 
lations of heathen nations, will be equally salutary with that upon 
morals and science. ‘That form of government is the best, which 
unites most perfectly the freedom and the security of the subject, 
while it provides for its own strength and perpetuity. Now every 
heathen polity is defective for one of two reasons. ‘The govern- 
ment is either so weak, and grants such unrestrained license to in- 
dividuals, as to endanger the public security ; or so arbitrary as to 
encroach upon the personal liberty of the subject. It were need- 
less to describe the horrors of that state, where private revenge is 
substituted for public justice; where individual feeling of wrong is 
the only rule of retribution; where no ties bind men together but 
the instinct of self-preservation, or the clannish spirit which ani- 
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mates an Italian horde of bandits, whose hands are against every 
man and every man’s hand against them, and who, though they 
may seem to possess a kind of patriotism or attac hment to their 
foi companions, require nothing but the incitement of self-interest to 
sacrifice the leader whose prowess has purchased them their treas- 
ures. And yet this picture, relieved of but few if any of its som- 


a ber colors, accurately describes the political condition of all purely 
"4 savage tribes. Let, now, christianity be introduced among them, 
and the chaotic elements of civil polity will arrange themselves, 
1 4 and confusion will be succeded by order. Christianity will be to 


the discordant materials of savage society what a third substance 
often is in chemistry, a principle of union between two opposite and 
contending bodies, so modifying both as to unite them in close and 
intimate alliance. Heer spirit is the spirit of benevolence ; and be- 
nevolence is the best and only bond that can bind tosether a com- 
munity of freemen. Intelligence without benevolence would only 
introduce into the world the society of pandemonium. ‘The 
spirit which christianity breathes, the morality she inculcates, 
the sanctions she employs are alone sufficient to secure obedience 
to government, while the liberty of the subject is left unimpaired, 
Let us look now at the state of half-civilized nations. Here 
government is strong enough and provides effectually for its 
own permanence ; but its scepter is a rod of iron. Lf, in the 
former case, it mingled so much of the clay as to be weak and in- 
efficient, (if indeed that may be called government, which is rather 
the absenee of all government,) it is here the pure iron, “ that 
breaketh in pieces and subdueth all things.” ‘The arbitrary despo- 
tisms of the East, resemble nothing more than they do the Jupiter 
of the ancients on the top of Olympus, not sending down genial 
showers and distilling dews, but darting forth scathing lightnings, 
and hurling blasting thunderbolts on the plains below. Life, lib- 
erty, and property depend upon a tyrants will. In most of these 
countries even the forms of public justice are wanting. 'The 
wretched people, wretched enough from their vices and their degra- 
ding superstitions, are made more so by the terrors of government ; 
and are lite orally ‘ all their life time through fear of death subject to 
bondage.” And in almost every heathen despotism, the car of 
state, like that of Juggernaut, must be propitiated by the annual 
sacrifice of hundreds crushed under its ponderous wheels. But 
when christianity shall pervade these countries, if the forms of 
government are not changed, their bard features will be softened. 
The arbitrary will of a monarch will cease to be law; he himself will 
become answerable to a higher tribunal, the public sentiment of 
the country. This will be omnipotent; prince and peasant will 
be alike subject to it; whosoever shall fall upon it will be broken, 
on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder. 
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But while the physical strength of government, as such, will be 
diminished, its moral power will be increased. Christianity will 
bind the subject to his government by cords of love, and with bands 
asaman. Fear will be supplanted by love. The throne of the 
monarch will be the hearts of the people ; and though he may be 
weak in the prerogatives of his crown, and the phy sical force com- 
mitted to him, he will be strong in the affections of his subjects, 
and the voluntary support of a virtuous people. Christianity will 
realize the true political golden mean; softening the asperities of 
arbitrary power on the one hand, and restraining the anarchy of 
savage freedom on the other. U nder its benign influence, the wild 
and naked savage, that could not be bound with fetters nor chains, 
sits down in meek submission to law, “ clothed and in his right 
mind ;” and the government that once with the principles of a rob- 
ber and the ferocity of a tiger, ‘* was fattened by the poverty and 
clothed by the nakedness” of its subjects,—while it holds out the 
rod of its anger over the heads of the incorrigible, to all the virtuous 
and obedient extends only the scepter of its protection. 

Nor will the influence of christianity be less salutary on the ex- 
ternal relations of heathen governments. Men have been slow to 
learn the true principles of international Jaw. ‘Too long has a nar- 
row, selfish policy regulated the intercourse of nations. ‘Too long 
have 


*¢ Mountain's inteposed, 
Made enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one.” 


Nation has risen up against nation, there have been “ wars and ru- 
mors of wars,’ and the history of the world is but the history of 
massacre and blood. Spread out a map of the world, and designate 
with a small black flag the sites of the battles which history records, 
and nearly its whole surface would be darkened by these ensigns 
of death. But what, it may be asked, has christianity done to abol- 
ish the horrors of war? Are not christian nations even more deeply 
implicated than the heathen? Nay, has not christianity herself 
been in unnumbered instances the very apple of discord? Alas! 
that it should be possible to urge such questions with seeming plau- 
sibility. But to all such objections there needs to be made but a 
single reply ;—christianity is responsible only for what_is done in 
her own person, not for what is done in her name. Christianity 
never caused directly, in her proper unimpeded action, the shedding 
ofa drop of human blood. ‘The wars which have desolated christen- 
dom, are but the rank growth of principles sown before the intro- 
duction of christianity,—the relics of heathenism. Whatever of evil 
in the mutual relations of christian nations e ‘xists, grows out of that 
code of international laws, which instead of being founded upon 
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christianity, is nothing but a digest of the principles and maxims which 
regulated the intercourse of ancient heathen nations. Whatever of 
influence christianity has had, has been exerted in modifying the prin- 
ciples of that code and in chastening i its rugged features. Andas tothe 
mischief laid directly to the charge of christianity, the crusades, the 
holy wars, the persecutions and massacers which have been carried on 
in her name, she holds herself no more responsible, than did her 
founder, when it was proclaimed in the streets of devoted Jerusa- 
lem, ‘‘lo! here is Christ, and lo! there,” for the delusion and the 
ruin of that infatuated people. 

Neither, if we admit that christianity has indirectly promoted 
the art of war, is she therefore responsible for it. ‘The character 
of some heathen tribes is often alledged to be mild and pacific,— 
while all christian nations are well skilled and practiced in the 
arts of war. And in as much as christianity has awakened enter- 
prise, and diffused intelligence and quickened invention ; and this 
enterprise, and intelligence, and invention have contributed to sys- 
tematize and perfect the artof war, and thereby excite and nourish 
a warlike spirit, christianity is represented as the foster-nurse of 
war: while heathenism, because it represses mental action, and pre- 
vents that quickness of conception, that promptness of execution, 
and those complicated and difficult combinations, on whict the per- 
fection of military tactics depends, discourages and represses, it is 
said, the military spirit. Now were it so—were it true that the 
perfection i in the art of war which is the result of those habits of ab- 
straction on all subjects, which christianity fosters, does enhance 
the horrors of war; even on such a supposition, we should hardly be 
prepared to relinquish all the positive blessings of enterprise and 
combination and system in all the departments of active life, 
because of these incidental evils. Excited mental action even in 
connection with systematized warfare, would seem preferable to 
stagnation of intellect with the tender mercies of irregular and 
savage massacer. But it is not so. Military discipline has not en- 
hanced the horrors of war. Nor is the character of heathen tribes 
thus inoffensive and pacific. 

If we admit, that the disposition for war in christian nations is as 
strong as in heathen nations (which is not the fact)—regular dis- 
cipline and the nice calculation of probabilities based upon it, have 
so graduated the strength of every christian nation, and their mutu- 
al jealousy has so regulated the balance of power, as to cut short 
the days of its horrors, if not entirely to abolish the practice of war. 
Christian nations cannot be arrayed against each other upon such 
slight pretexts as heathen nations. War is only the ultima ratio; 
and it is not till all other means for the adjustment of differences 
have been tried, that rulers will venture to outrage the moral sense 


of a christian community by an appeal to arms. 
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But in heathen lands how far otherwise! How great a matter 
a little fire kindleth! How very a trifle is sufficient to kindle the 
flames of war, and with how relentless a fury is it waged! If the 
demon of carnage ever gluts his eyes with superlative delight on 
“sishts of woe,” it is when the war-whoop of the savage is rais- 
ed, and the eastern Subah cries “ havock! and lets slip the dogs 
of war.” 

Let the admirer of savage mildness contemplate the picture which 
Burke has given, of the irruption of Hyder Aliupon the plains of the 
Caratic, if he would feel the devastaticn and horror of a scene which 
beggars all the powers of ordinary description. And when his spirit 
has been sufficiently agonized, and his heart sickened within him, and 
he has been ready to cry out in horror, Is this earth ? are these hu- 
man beings, and not rather fiends from the bottomless pit, then let 
him turn in imagination to christian lands, to a christian battle field, 
(if he insist on calling it so,) and he will know what christianity will 
do for the heathen in mitigating the horrors of war. 

In the views which we have thus far taken of the missionary 
enterprise, the interests of the heathen themselves have been chief- 
ly considered. On these grounds alone, it would be safe to rest 
the merits of the cause, in the judgment of any man who is possess- 
ed of the feelings of common humanity. ‘There still remains one 
other view of the enterprise, which affects more directly the feel- 
ings of most men, which comes home to men’s business and bo- 
soms, and which rests the cause, in the judgment even of the purely 
selfish man, on the grounds of enlightened policy. It is in its re- 
lations to the interests of commerce that we propose now to speak of 
this enterprise. As the direct consequence of increased intelligence 
and virtue, a proportionate increase in the amount of effective labor 
and skill may be reasonably expected. Christianity will introduce in 
its train into heathen nations, al! the improvements of civilized lite ; 
the labor-saving machines, the minute divisions of labor, and the 
thousand discoveries, by which the processes of art are shortened, 
and effective labor saved to be diverted into other channels. It is 
beyond conception how manifold greater will then be the amount of 
products than it now is. ‘I'he powers of nature, which are scat- 
tered with as rich profusion over pagan as christian lands, but are 
now left unimproved for want of the requisite skill to turn them to 
account, will all be put in requisition. What is now slowly and labo- 
riously wrought by myriads of hands, will then be thrown offalmost 
with the rapidity of thought, by the power of water, wind, or steam ; 
while the labor thus saved in those departments of art which they 
at present cultivate, will be elsewhere employed. ‘Thus both the 
amount and the kinds of products will be almost indefinitely in- 
creased. 

Besides, the facilities of intercourse between different portions 
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of the same country, will be greatly improved; and a brisk circula- 
tion and speedy vent for products, will thus be created. Internal 
improvement will be introduced. Rivers will be cleared, canals 
and rail-roads constructed, and the slow and toilsome caravan give 
place to the rapid and self- -moving car. It is easy to see what 
influence these facilities of communication will have upon the pro- 
duction of wealth. An active and healthful circulation through these 
natural channels of wealth, is both the eflicient cause and the cer- 
tain index of a vigorous system. Again, the unnatural restrictions 
which an unreasonable jealousy and narrow minded policy have 
imposed on foreign commerce, will be removed. As the condition 
of heathen nations now is, commercial access to some of the finest 
portions of the earth, is almost entirely precluded ; or if permitted, 
is so fettered by illiberal prejudice aud short-sighted policy, as 
to cramp all the operations of trade, and rob it of half its advan- 
tages to either party. Christianity will open a door of access to 
every nation. ‘he free interchange of the products of all climes, 
on terms of mutual accommodation and interest, will take the place 
of the present unequal and injurious system of restrictions. Commerce 
will be left to regulate itself; the waters will assume their own 
proper level, and free trade, the true principle of political econ- 
~omy, be the universal motto. We wish to be here distinctly un- 
derstood. We refer only to the general principle of commercial 
restrictions, and not to any particular example of it. Asa measure 
of self-defense, such restrictions may and often do become necessa- 
ry. Our remarks are leveled at the system and not at any par- 
ticular developement of it. Our position then is, that christianity, 
by removing the excessive evils of the system as it obtains in some 
heathen countries, will gradually open ‘the eyes of all nations to 
its injustice and impolicy in all cases. ‘The artificial dikes 
which have been raised to keep out the streams of foreign commerce, 
which in their natural and healthful flow would bear fertility to ev- 
ery shore, though for a while they may scem only to secure from 
inundation, will in the end be found to cut off the very sources of 
internal fertility end verdure. ‘These are not the commonly recei- 
ved doctrines. An ignorant selfishness has blinded individuals and 
nations to their real interests. A few dollars in near prospect 
have been able to shut out the light that shines upon this subject. 
Civilized nations have acted on the narrow principle of making 
the pagan world consumers only. ‘The policy has been to discour- 
age and if possible prevent production among heathen nations, in 
order to create vent for their own products. Miser able, mistaken 
policy! As well might they think of drying up all the springs, and 
expect the rivers to flow with unabated fullness. Production alone 
can create a vent for other products. If heathen nations are to 
purchase the products of other nations, they must have the means. 
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Whence are these means to be obtained? Whence but from pro- 
duction? ‘The more various and abundant their native products, 
the more ample will be their means of procuring foreign ones. 
Introduce among heathen nations the improvements of art in one of 
its departments, and you create a demand for the products of every 
other department. ‘The principle, that the richer and more abun- 
dant production is in any country, the more lucrative com- 
merce with it will be, would seem to be so obvious, as not to have 
escaped the notice of the most superficial observer. And yet, 
what enlightened nation has ever acted on the policy which would 
be the natural result of this principle? When has a nation been 
known to put forth efforts to civilize and christianize a heathen 
people, with a view to prospective commercial advantage ? On the 
contrary has not a narrow minded jealousy marked the councils 
of every civilized country on this subject? ‘The feeling has been 
that what heathen nations gain in art, christian nations must neces- 
sarily lose ; that if they become producers, they will cease to be 
consumers of foreign products. How far otherwise is the fact may 
be easily seen, by comparing the amount of imports into a civilized 
and barbarous country respectively. Even among the same people, 
enjoying the same arts and advantages for production, the interchange 
of commodities, between the different provinces, is almost in exact 
proportion to the extent of its wealth and population. The internal 
commerce of France immeasurably transcends its foreign trade, with 
all quarters of the globe. If this is true of acountry whose soil and 
elimate are so generally similar throughout,what must be the case with 
the great community of nations from the equator to the polar circles, 
when civilization shall have created innumerable wants, which indus- 
try shall furnish the means of gratifying ? All that we have yet known 
of commerce on our. globe, is but ‘a drop of the bucket,’ in com- 
parison with the scenes which will then be opened to view. 

Such, are some of the motives by which we would call the 
friends of freedom and humanity, of literature and science, of com- 
meree and the arts, to unite with us in the missionary enterprise. 
It is the glory of the christian religion, that it is adapted to the 
condition and the wants of men; that while it prepares his spirit- 
ual nature for the nobler enjoyments of a future state, it opens 
continually a wider scope for the improvement of his physical and 
intellectual powers, in the scenes of his probation here. Consid- 
ered in its relation to time alone, how animating is the spectacle 
which our globe will present, when its whole surface shall reflect 
the picture which Mr. Foster has given us of regenerated India, 
as she will hereafter appear to the eye of a devout beholder! 


With the picture on his imagination of India as the missionaries will 
have recorded that they found it, and as many other preserved authentic 
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descriptions will agree with them in representing 1t, he may look over 
the ample region, to wonder what is become of that direful element 
which was once perceived pervading and corrupting the whole wide dif- 
fusion of mental and moral existence, bringing out to view, as it were 
in a darkness visible of depravity, the souls of men conspicuously through 
their less sable exterior. The dusky visages, the attire, the structure 
of habitations, and the grand features of Nature, will be seen the same , 
but a horrid something, composed of lies, and crimes, and curses, and 
woes, that did rest in deadly possession over all the land, will be broken 
up and gone. Where has a place been found for what occupied for 
ages after ages so many cities, and villages, and houses, and minds ? 
What tempest has driven it away ? What presence has been here 
which that presence could not abide? Was it that Spirit in awe of 
whom eternal night vanished at the creation of the world ? 

He may look from the southern shore toward the sublime mountain- 
boundary of the region on the north, and reflect what a scene it was to 
confront heaven, in all this breadth, with deities, and doctrines, and de- 
votions, detestable to the true God; each individual of unnumbered 
millions being infatuated and busied by notions and practices not one of 
which could have been in existence but by the fall of our nature. But 
how glorious for that reflecting observer to feel it verified to him that 
this is but a vision of the past, and that, departing like a dream when 
one awakes, it leaves him in view of a bright and blessed reality. How 
he will exult in the palpable evidence that the Son of God has spread 
his dominion from those shores to those mountains ; that the oracles of 
truth have taken place of the most silly, and loathsome, and monstrous 
legends with which the father of lies ever made contemptuous sport of 
the folly of his dupes; and that the new religion admitted in faith 
has crowned itself and its believers with all its appropriate virtues. 
pp. 168—1'70. 








Art. V.—Norton’s Reasons. 


A Statement of Reasons for not Believing the Doctrines of Trinitarians, Concern 
ing the Nature of God and the Person of Christ. By Axprew Norton 
Cambridge and Boston. 1833. 


In the appearance of this volume, we have another significant 
ioken, that Unitarianism, on this side of the Atlantic as well as on 
the other, is rapidly fulfilling the predictions of the friends of the 
bible. It is advancing, in the full blazonry of unbelief, to de- 
struction. It was necessary that before its final death-struggle, it 
should for a while assume iis true character ; as the Evil Spirits 
are said, in God’s word, to have torn the men possessed, before 
they came out. Here is another stride towards the gloomy gulf 
of open infidelity ; and this volume might more appropriately have 
been entitled, A statement of Reasons why Unitarians ought to 
be considered as Infidels and not Christians. We are glad on 
the whole, that the work of making this statement, has fallen into 
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the hands of so genuine a Neologist, and rejecter of God’s word, as 
Professor Norton. We call him a rejecter of God’s word ; nor 
will our readers esteem the phrase inappropriate, if they open his 
book, and behold the cool indifference, with which he strikes out 
epistle after epistle from the sacred canon,whenever its richness and 
fullness of “ heavenly places in Christ Jesus,” are too powerfully 
contrasted with the meager, death-like phantom of his own “ Rea- 
sons for not believing.” He has treated the bible, and the charac- 
ter of Jesus with such cool, anatomizing infidelity, that all but 
those initiated and confirmed in the heathen irreligion of the sect, 
must, we think, be startled into salutary reflection. Such, if we 
are rightly informed, is already the case with some ; and we hope 
the extent of infidelity, to which he has proceeded in his “ State- 
ment,’ may prove the means of awakening to a conviction of their 
error a multitude of others, who have hitherto slumbered in the 
dreadful delusion of Unitarianism. 

It is by no means our intention to review this book in detail. 
As an attack on the doctrine of the trinity, it contains nothing in 
the way of argument, which is likely to disturb the faith of any i in- 
telligent believer. But like most of Mr. Norton’s productions, it 
is marked by a tone of insolence and contempt towards the great 
body of the christian public, which not only justifies, but demands 
the very plain language which we mean to use, in exposing 
the real nature and tendency of his speculations. As a spe- 
cimen of the language which he thinks it decent to adopt, we select 
the following passage from many of a similar kind. “In urging such 
obvious arguments as these, there is a humiliating consciousness 
of the weakness of the cause we are opposing. One may feel as 
if he were wasting reasoning upon a subject unworthy of it; as if 
his remarks implied a want of common intelligence in his readers; 
as if he were exposed to the same ridicule, as he who should gravely 
and earnestly labor the proof of an undeniable proposition.” p. 2 

When one ortwomore volumes like this shall have issued from the 
mint of modern Unitarianism, with prefaces that have the unblush- 
ing impudence to assert in the face of all the intelligent world, that 
the great doctrine of the trinity has become obsolete, and that “ an 
allusion to it, occurring in any discussion, written or oral, not pure- 
ly sectarian, ‘would be resarded as a trait of fanaticism ;? ’—when 
our American literature shall be infested with a few more such 
volumes, pretending in all our shops to be the only safe remedy 
extant against infidelity, and under pretense of making the bi- 
ble a book which infidels can believe, destroying all its spirituality 
and undermining our confidence in its sacred authority,—it will 
then be time for another work like that of Leland on the Deistical 
Writers, tocome forth on a similar expedition, and crush them at a 
grasp. Mr. Norton himself promises to enrich the precious col- 
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lection in the “ hortus siccus of dissent,’ by the publication of his 
own attack, (which he partly concocted long.since, and perhaps 
will finish speedily, that the world may be rid of one great obstacle 
in the way of the doctrine of the trinity’ ’s becoming ‘ obsolete,’) 
on the canonical authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Perhaps also he will live to furnish the world with the evidence of 
his opinion, that the second epistle of Peter, is not the work of 
that apostle. It may be, moreover, that in his anxiety to relieve 
all men’s consciences as well as his own, of the unwarrantable 
burden of divine truth, which has so long weighed upon them, 
he may enlighten us with the grounds of his belief, that the 
Apocalypse is not the work of St. John. After all this is accom- 
plished, the author of the “ Statement of Reasons for not believ- 
ing,’ will perhaps have discovered some convenient mode of shuf- 
fling the first eighteen verses of the first chapter of the gospel of 
John, among his list of passages interpolated or corrupted. He has 
already exhibited an ingenuity of translation which would put Gil- 
bert Wakefield himself to the blush, and may perhaps suggest to the 
minds of some of the sect,the expediency ofan improv ed version,even 
of the Improved Version itself. If he could succeed in putting the 
ban of interpolation and corruption on these troublesome words of the 
beloved disciple, it would certainly be as plausible a process, as that 
hitherto unheard of resort, the use of the English word power, as a 
translation of the Greek word Loos! Admirable specimen of Exe- 
sesis! It is outdone, however, inseveral instances in thissame volume. 
Indeed the eagerness with whic ‘+h the Unitarians have thrown them- 
selves into the unbounded field of gratuitous conjecture, speculation, 
insertions, and alterations at will, in the interpretation of the scrip- 
tures, would of itself be enough to throw strong suspicion on a 
theological system which needs to be bolstered up by such misera- 
ble support. 

Before the author of the “‘ Statement of Reasons for not believ- 
ing,” shall be able to enlighten the public in regard to the propri- 
ety, intelligence, politeness, and excellence of unbelief, (in regard 
to its innoce) icy they have alreé idy been instructed and liberalized) 
Unitarianism in this country, we believe, will have shared the fate 
of Unitarianism in England ; and in speaking of it we shall have 
to use the language of the author of the Natural History of En- 
thusiasm. 


** Were it asked how far the Socinian error now checks the promul- 
gation and progress of the gospel, it would be impossible to make so 
small a matter palpable in our reply. ‘To affirm that the great principles 
of religion are at present endangered by the feeble and expiring remains 
of Socinianism, were much the same as to say, that the throne and con- 
stitution of Britain is in jeopardy by the lurking attachment of the peo- 
ple to the house of Stuart !”’ 
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«The contrary is the fact. We are strengthened by the puny here- 
sy, that yet gasps here and there about us. The modern history, the 
fate, and the present actual condition of the doctrine absurdly called Uni- 
tarianism, is quite enough to convince any man of sense, that the scep- 
tical argument is a mere sophism, even if he knew nothing of the ments 
of the question. And this edifying history and spectacle, does in fact 
produce a proper effect upon the minds of men, and does actually seal the 
theological argument as it ought. Is Unitarianism christianity ? Read 
the story of its rise in modern times, of its progress and decay, and look 
at the meager phantom as it now haunts the dry places it has retired to! 
Is this pitiful shadow christianity °” 


From Professor Norton’s preface, notwithstanding our remem- 
brance of such names as Bacon, and Boyle, Hale, Mackintosh and 
Halk, we should certainly be led to think, that there never was, 
nor can now be found, an intelligent ‘Trinitarian in existence ; and 
that “all the departments of polite literature, moral science, and 
natural religion” have, by common consent, been baptized into the 
liberalizing and vapid negations of Unitarianism. On this point, 
a sentence from Burke will commend itself to our readers. “ Be- 
cause half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern, make the field ring 
with their importunate chink, whilst thousands of great cattle, re- 
posed beneath the shadows of the British oak, chew their cud and 
are silent, pray do not imagine that those who make the noise are 
the only inhabitants of the field; that of course they are many in 
number ; or that, after all, they are other than the little shrivelled, 
meager, hopping, though loud and troublesome, insects of the hour.”’ 
If Mr. Norton wishes to find one of the earliest notices of his own 
sect in “any department of polite literature,” we suggest for his 
consideration, Burke’s speech on the petition of the Unitarians; es- 
pecially that passage of it which contains the following sentence : 
‘This is the first time that our records of parliament have had, or 
our experience or history given, an account of any religious congre- 
gation or association, known by the name which these petitioners 
have assumed.” It is curious to observe that at this early period, 
the elements of Unitarian zeal were as clearly analyzed as they 
can be even now. “ It is somewhat remarkable” says Burke in 
the Reflections on the Revolution, speaking of Dr. Price, “ that 
this reverend divine should be so earnest for setting up new 
churches, and so perfectly indifferent concerning the doctrine which 
may be taught in them. His zeal is of a curious character. It is 
not for the propagation of his own opinion, but of any opin- 
ions. It is not for the diffusing of truth, but for the spreading of 
contradiction. Let the noble teacher but dissent, and it is no 
matter from whom or from what. ‘This great point once secured, 
it is taken for granted their religion will be rational and manly.” 
Their religion Robert Hall has admirably described as “an ex- 
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hausting process.” ‘It consists in affirming, that the writers of 
the new testament were not, properly speaking, inspired, nor in- 
fallible guides in divine matters ; that Jesus Christ did not die for 
our sins, nor is the proper object of worship, nor even impeccable ; 
that there is not any provision made in the sanctification of the 
Spirit for the aid of spiritual weakness, or the cure of spiritual mal- 
adies; that we have not an intercessor at the right hand of God ; 
that Christ is not present with his saints, nor his saints when they 
quit the body, present with the Lord ; that man is mot composed 
of a material and immaterial principle ; but consists merely of or- 
ganized matter, which is totally dissolved at death. ‘To look for 
elevation of moral sentiment from such a series ofpure negations, 
would be to gather grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles,—to ex- 
tract sunbeams from a cucumber.”’ 

To this statement of “ not believing,” this catalogue of negations, 
we may add from the volume before us, that Jesus Christ did not 
exist before he was born into this world, or in other words, that 
he was not really before Abraham, that he had not glory with the 
Father before the world was, (p. 169-75 :) that He has not now 
any superintendence over the concerns of his followers, (p. 163 ;) 
that where two or three are gathered together in his name, he is 
not there in the midst of them, (p. 159;) that the examples of 
prayer to Christ in the new testament can not be considered as 
affording any example or authority for prayer to Christ under or- 
dinary circumstances, (p. 160;) that he is not personally present 
with his disciples, (p. 163 ;) that he has not gone to prepare a place 
for them, (p.202;) that he is not the judge of all, (p. 212 ;) that he 
will not personally come in the glory of his Father with his holy 
angels, to render to every man according to his deeds, (p. 2045) 
that His language respecting his own future coming and judgment 
of men, was not understood by his own apostles, (p. 2123) that 
this language is a scenical representation, (p. 212;) that the apos- 
tles taught gross errors, “ St. Paul had fallen nto a mistake,” (p. 
300 ;) that Paul did not write the Epistle to the Hebrews; that 
Peter did not write the second of his own Epistles; that John did 
not write the Apocalypse ; that the christianity of revelation does 
not teach men any truths which they might not learn from mere 
natural religion ; and to all this we may add, the explicit declaration 
of Mr. Norton elsewhere, “that the canonical books of the new tes- 
tament are Not the revelation which God made by Christ.” The 
volume that contains such negations, in the form of Statements 
for not Believing, deserves, better than the Deist 'Tindal’s book, 
the title ‘* Christianity as old as the Creation.” Deism, as dis- 
tinguished from Atheism, Robert Hall remarks truly, embraces 
almost every thing which the Unitarians profess to believe. 

And now our readers may be ready to ask, ‘ In the name of all 
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that is sacred, what do they believe, after having rejected such an 
accumulation of revealed truth ?? We will let Professor Norton 
stand at the bar, and make his solemn answer. 


‘¢ Christianity, WE BELIEVE, has taught men to know God, and has 
revealed him as the Father of his creatures. It has made known his 
infinite perfections, his providence, and his moral government. It has 
directed us to look up to Him as the Being, on whom we and all things are 
entirely dependent, and to look up to Him with perfect confidence 
and love. It has made known to us that we are to live forever ; 
it has brought life and immortality to light. Man was a creature of 
this earth, and it has raised him to a far nobler rank, and taught him to 
regard himself as an immortal being, the child of God. It calls the 
sinner to reformation and hope. It affords to virtue the highest possi- 
ble sanctions. It gives to sorrow its best, and often, its only conso- 
lation. It presents us, in the life of our great Master, with an exam- 
ple of that moral perfection, which is to be the constant object of ow 
exertions. It has established the truths which it teaches upon evidence 
the most satisfactory. It is a most glorious display of the Deity, and 
of his care for the beings of this earth. It has lifted the veil which 
separated God from his creatures, and this life from eternity.”’ pp.289,290. 


Here is the creed of Unitarians: let all the world hear. ‘They 
say WE BELIEVE! In the very Statement of Reasons for not 
Believing, they have at length uttered a believing affirmation ! 
The oracle has spoken. 


** Leave, oh leave me, to repose !”’ 


And what has it spoken? Most lame and impotent conclusion ! 
Not one solitary syllable in regard to a Savior, nor the most dist- 
ant intimation that in all God’s plan there zs one! If we could 
not select from the works of Plato, a creed at least equal in rich- 
ness and elevation of sentiment, and more nearly approximating to 
divine truth, we are sadly mistaken. We say, more nearly ap- 
proximating to divine truth, for we could find in Plato no doubt- 
ful recognition of the truths of man’s depravity, the malignity of 
sin, and the certainty of a future retribution. But these are things 
which Unitarians do not love to dwell upon. ‘The shrinking soul, 
oppressed with a sense of guilt, looks round in anguish for a Mep1- 
ator between God and man ; but the idea of a mediator, is one 
which the Unitarians seem perfectly to abhor. They thank God 
they can come into God’s presence without a mediator. No won- 
der, then, that their system excludes every thing which would lead 
the soul to the conviction of its guilt, and the search for an atone- 
ment, and therefore every thing peculiar to the gospel ;—the de- 
pravity of man, the infinite evil of sm, the great day of judgment, 
an Almighty Savior. It would task the critical ingenuity of 
Professor Norton himself, to discover in this creed of Unitarianism, 
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the slightest traces of these fundamental truths. Indeed, its pov- 
erty is such as Plato would have pitied, and the very Deist, in 
reference to its pretensions to have come from revelation, would 
scorn. 

And yet this stale and lifeless creed, which Paine himself would 
probably have accepted without the slightest amelioration either 
in his intellect or heart, from which all mention of a Savior is stu- 
diously excluded, and which, even as an exposition of natural 
religion is ineffably weak and soul-less, this is the vaunted remedy 
for infidelity ! ‘This is to be substituted for Jesus Christ and him 
crucified, and offered to the expecting nations as the sole product 
of all the wonders of revelation! But no: we mistake : it will 
not be offered to the nations: Unitarianism has no missionaries, 
cannot support one. We are thankful that it is impossible for this 
delusion and the missionary spirit, to live together. 

It is not strange that the admirers of this system think it will 
suit infidels. Voltaire himself would have received it as the only 
creed for a gentleman, ridiculing nothing about it but its preten- 
sions to revelation. It does suit infidels. It 2s a creed which the 
unregenerate, unbelieving heart craves. Mr. Norton is perfectly 
right in believing, that when all the peculiar doctrines of the bible 
are blotted out, and its spirituality explained away, there will then 
no longer be infidels. ‘True; there will be nothing left to dis- 
believe, nothing for infidelity to fastenon. ‘There will no longer be 
any opportunity for exercising the power of dissent. And when 
this is the case, what will become of that religion whose whole ex- 
istence is manifested in unbelief, and whose very creed consists in 
Statements of Reasons for not believing : ? ‘The millennium of re- 
lease from the bondage of orthodoxy, to which the Professor so de- 
voutly aspires, will be the signal for the extinction of a sect that 
lives by disbelieving ; since there will then be no proposition to 
reject or contend against, and therefore no one principle of union 
or life. Other principle they have none, than that of negation. 
Antagonism to orthodoxy is their sole principle of vitality. 

As we said before, we have no intention of examining this vol- 
ume in detail, for it carries with it its own refutation. One or two 
points in its tenor we will touch upon, and then proceed to the con- 
sideration of some principles, of which every individual, who wish- 
es to discover, and not to evade and do away, the meaning of the 
bible, must acknowledge the reasonableness and authority. 

Mr. Norton’s preparations to undeceive his readers in regard to 
those passages of scripture which directly contradict his theory, and 
which they have always been accustomed to interpret according to 
ther plain meaning, are truly amusing. On every such occasion 
he is compelled to a preliminary movement, thus: In order to com- 
prehend correctly the purport of this mistaken passage, we must 
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consider—that it-is very difficult to know what the bible does mean , 
that it is very liable to be misunderstood ; that its expressions are 
figurative, and that their explanation is to be found in analagous 
metaphors, the meaning of which is obvious ; and that, however 
bold some of them may appear, they do not transcend the genius 
of the oriental style. Or thus: We must not explain this _pas- 
sage literally, for if we did, it would teach the divinity of Christ, 
and this would “ involve an absurdity, and a contradiction to what 
is elsewhere said by the Evangelist, ;’’ wherefore, it is, “ unques- 
tionable,” that the literal interpretation, “cannot be admitted.” 
Or thus: it is very manifest that this passage cannot mean what 
its language evidently implies ; for, it would be contrary to reason, 
and to all our preconceived notions of things: in order to know 
what it does mean, we must remember the oriental forms of 
speech, and put it into a metaphor. Or thus: We shall err here, 
if we do not bear in mind the peculiar ph ilosophical views of the 
Jews, and their mistakes about the character of the Messiah. We 
must remember that they applied a great many passages from the 
old testament to Christ, and so did his own disciples and the apos- 
tles under his teaching, which ought not to have been so applied. 
Or thus ; The passage we are now to consider, seems difficult, it is 
true; but we must remember that the apostles were liable to error, 
and this passage contains a mistake of theirs, which ‘ their Master,’ 
being engaged about so many other things, had no time to correct. 
Or thus: We are not to suppose that in this passage the apostle in- 
tended to be understood according to his obvious meaning ; his 
real meaning was probably this, ete. etc. ete. 

Into all these awkward predicaments, the Unitarians are driven, 
not to explain, but to explain away God’s word. 'They make the 
bible a book, which needs another revelation, to prevent us from 
understanding it according to its plain import. ‘To all this la- 
borious and perplexing array of “ peculiar circumstances,” and 
« Jewish errors,” and “ traditionary delusions,’ and dribblings of 
criticism about the “ oriental style,” and “ metaphors,” and “ fig- 
ures of speech,” and apostolic ‘ mistakes,’ which our Savior did 
not think it worth while to correct, they are compelled, in order to 
keep an unprejudiced reader from running into the orthodox faith at 
every step. And all this in regard toa book, which God represents 
to be “ alight shining in a dark place,” a book intended to be so 
plain, that “‘ a way-faring man, though a fool, need not err therein ;”’ 
a book, which, if we permit it to shine without restraint, proves 
always in every part of it, “a light to our feet anda lamp to our 
paths ;” and a book of which the holiest and wisest of men have 


always regarded the most simple, unlearned, and unelaborate intey- 
pretation, to be the safest and the best. ‘This book they dare not 
permit any one to read, except through the fog and haze of 
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their own cautionary speculations. it is indeed curious to observe 
a set of intepreters, whose efforts are directed, not to elicit the 
truth, but to provide a shield for its blaze, in metaphors and figures 
of speech and unfortunate mistakes of the apostles: a set of critics, 
whose labor is, to prevent the world from understanding the bible 
according to its obvious import: whose anxiety is not to explain 
the bible, but to wnspiritualize it, diminish its authority, fill it with 
errors, and turn it into a mass of fables. We hold up such efforts to 
the scorn and indignation of all who venerate the inspired volume. 

One or two points more, and we have done with this volume, except 
as the principles we shall suggest for the consideration of our readers, 
do of themselves refute and condemn it. Mr. Norton does not believe 
that Christ will judge the world. Our Savior’s own language in 
regard to this solemn subject, he thinks was nothing but a “ fig- 
ure of speech,” a bold metaphor. Yet he acknowledges that the 
apostles did believe and teach that Christ will judge the world. 
Notwithstanding this belief however, he thinks they were so hon- 
est, as to have recorded nothing more on this subject, as from the 
lips of Christ, than what he really uttered. Wonderful integrity ! 
And as this language, Mr. Norton thinks, can be so construed as not 
to refer to His being our final judge ; such conduct in the apostles 
proves, to his mind, that they had no intention to deceive! For 
otherwise, “ they would have made their master say what they 
themselves have said, in language as explicit as theirown!” “ An 
ERROR Of the Apostles proves the reality of their faith!!” 
p. 328-9. 

** A Daniel! yea, a Daniel come to judgment !”’ 

Mr. Norton exhibits such rare talent in this kind of argument for 
the credibility of the gospel history, that we cannot but suggest 
the consecration of his critical acumen to the preparation of a 
work on the veracity of the writers. And we will state the prop- 
osition which we think him emmently calculated to support.. The 
veracity of the Apostles is ina ratio directly proportionate to the 
number of errors they taught, and the grossness of their misunder- 
standing of Christ's words. Or, in other language, In propor- 
tion as the Apostles mistook the Savior, and taught contrary to the 
truth, in that proportion they are worthy to be believed. 

We will here exhibit one or two additional examples of the 
manner in which Professor Norton explains away the scriptures. 
But first we will quote the following passage from the learned Tit- 
mann, in regard to inept interpretation. (Biblical Repository, 
No. iil. p. 459.) 

* It is exhibited when a sentiment is obtruded upon a writer, 
which is alike foreign to his constant manner of speaking and think- 
ing, and to his intention and object. As if one should say that 
Paul, in Eph. i: 7, in whom we have redemption through his blood, 
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the forgiveness of sins, had in mind the system of christian doe- 
trine ; and we should go on to interpret redemption through his 
blood, etc., ofa deliverance from sin which is effected by this doc- 
trine, confirmed by the death of Christ. Such interpretation is sup- 
ported neither by the manner in which the apostle is accustomed 
to speak of the death of Christ, nor by the object of the writer, 
nor the method of the whole discussion, nor by the mode of think- 
ing among the christians to whom the apostles wrote ; unless the ut- 
most violence be put upon the words.” 

We return to Mr. N. Christ says, Where twoor three are met to- 
gether in my name, THERE AM I IN THE MIDST OF THEM. Hear our 
expounder, “ By the latter words our Savior did not mean to affirm 
that he would be present with them to hear their prayers, which would 
be inconsistent with the words preceding.—His purpose was to declare 
that the designs, labors, and prayers, in which his followers might 
unite for the ee of his cause, would be equally blessed witli 
his own.”—p. 159. In another place, p. 202, 203. “ By this our 
Savior intended that the prayers of his followers—would be granted 
as af—he himself were praying with them.” Again, Paul exhorts 
the Colossians to forgive each other, ‘as Christ has forgiven 
them,’ Hear our expounder. ** Not referring to any forgiveness 
from Christ in person.” —p. 198. Again, Paul says, * Jesus. Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.”’ Our expounder says, “ in 
tending by those words to express the unchangeableness of chris- 
tian truth.”—p. 199. ‘ In like manner, when he declares, that he 
has come “ to save the world,” he refers to the power of his reli- 
gion in delivering men,” ete.—p. 200. Again, “in my Father’s 
house are many mansions. If it were not so, 1 would’ have told 
you. I go to prepare a place for you.” ete. Our expounder says of 
this precious promise, “‘ When Jesus thus speaks of preparing a 
place for his disciples, and after preparation returning to take them 
with him,—the meaning is, Your future blessedness will be as great, 
and is as certain, as if it were prepared for you by me,” ete. p. 
202. Again, “The son of man shall come in the glory of his fa- 
ther, with his holy angels, and then shall he renderto every oneac- 
cording to his deeds.”” Hear our expounder, “ Angels were con- 
ceived of by the Jews as ministers of God’s prov idence ; and Christ, 
conforming his language to their conceptions, repeatedly speaks of 
the ministry of angels, “figurative ly, to denote some manifestation of 
the power of God. Thus he tells Nathaniel, « Ye shall see heaven 
opened, and the angels of God ascending and descending on the Son 
of man ;”’ meaning, Ye shall witness manifest proof of the relation 
existing between “God and me his minister. When our Savior 
speaks ‘of his coming with the glory of God and his angels, he does 
not mean by these figures to express that he will hinse If appear i mn 
person,” etc. p. 204. ltisa eross and violent insult, thus to deal 
with the sacred volume. 
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We did not mean to tax the patience of our readers any farther ; 
-et we cannot dismiss the volume without calling their attention, 
(should they meet with it,) to the passage from page 318 to 3238, 
as containing one of the most presumptuous criticisms on the mo- 
tives and teaching of our Savior, that we remember ever to have 
met with. Professor Norton does not believe in the existence and 
agency of fallen spirits. ‘The apostles, he acknowledges, did; and 
the Lord Jesus sanctioned and confirmed this belief. Mr. Norton 
asks why he did this, when he must have known it was false !! 
He then goes on to answer, that “ if he had tenght the truth, he 
would immediately have been denounced by his enemies ;’ that 
their error on this point was connected with errors on many other 
subjects, in regard to which it was in vain for Christ to think of en- 
lightening his ignorant and prejudiced hearers, which, however he 
must have done, had he attempted to teach them the truth in re- 
gard to the great point in question! Moreover, Mr. Norton thinks 
that in the cause of truth, “ the language of error may be used, 
in order powerfully to affect the feelings ;” and he represents Christ 
as doing this, our blessed Savior as sanctioning and confirming the 
errors of the Jews, “‘ because no other modes of speech would have 
so powerfully affected their minds!!’? He who is the way, the 
TRUTH, and the life, teaching error that good may come! ‘The 
system which demands such speculations as these in its support, 
betrays its parentage at once: it is of its Father, the Devil.* 

Mr. Norton remarks on the application by the Jews and the 
apostles, of many old testament predictions and types to the Mes- 
siah, “ One is surprised, perhaps, that this mistake was not cor- 
rected by Christ.” “ But would you have had him at the same 
time teach the whole art of interpretation?” “ 'To enable his hear- 
ers to become skillful expositors of the old testament,” (our read- 
ers will bear in mind that Christ is declared to have expounded 
to the disciples, in all the scriptures, “‘ the things concerning him- 
self,” and this was the way undoubtedly in which they became such 
skillful expositors of the old testament,) “he must have settled the 
yet disputed questions concerning the age, the authorship, 
the authority, and wHaT HAS BEEN CALLED the inspiration, 
of the different writings that compose it; and whoever has 
studied these subjects with an unbiased and inquiring mind, may, I 
think, be satisfied, that the truth concerning them is such, as no 
Jew was prepared to listen to,and few indeed would have listened to 





“In the following passage, we have one of the most striking exhibitions of the 
cold-blooded infidelity of Mr. Norton. ‘ Supposing that Thomas had believed, 
and asserted, that his Master was God himself; in what way should this affect our 
faith. ?” p. 226. The belief then of one of the dise’nles respecting an essential 
doctrine, and a declaration of that belief made publicly to Christ himself, and re- 
ceived by him with marked approbation, would have no influence to change 
the opinion of Mr. N.'' Could Paine have said more ° 
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without astonishment and wrath,” (p.320.) Let our readers weigh the 
meaning of this latter sentence. We have marked the words what 
has been called : they convey to our minds another point in the 
declaration of Mr. Norton’s creed of negatives, and that is, that the 
old testament is not inspired. ‘The Jews firmly believ ed it was. 
Mr. Norton’s views conc ering it, which views he thinks, and 
rightly, our Lord did not teach, and for not teaching which he 
kindly undertakes to make an apology for Christ, are indeed such, 
as neither the Jews, nor the apostles, nor our Savior, would any of 
them have listened to without astonishment and indignation. 


We will now proceed to mention a few principles of correct in- 
terpretation. ‘They are principles : intimately connected with the 
state of the individuals own feelings ; borrowing, indeed, all their 
influence from the soul of man in its relation to God its creator. 
They are not, therefore, external, nor, strictly speaking, expository ; 
but internal, and requiring the exercise of thought, rather than the 
acquisition of any new knowledge. 

One grand principle is this. The bible should be interpreted in 
that manner which will most exalt God. God is seeking the hap- 
piness of the universe, and the exaltation of himself; and the full 
exhibition of his own perfections is the only way in which the 
purposes of his infinite benevolence can be accomplished. Now 
the bible was sent into the world for this very purpose, the exhibi- 
tion of his glory ; manifestly, therefore, it ought to be interpreted 
in that way which will most exalt Him, no matter what the con- 
sequences are to man’s character. 

It should be imterpreted according to its own exhibition of God, 
and not according to our previous conceptions in regard to him. 
Those conceptions are likely to be wrong. But, find out the character 
of God in the bible, and you have an unerring rule of interpretation 
for the whole of it. The law of gravitation interprets the movements 
of creation. Attempt an interpretation of them without this law, 
or with wrong conceptions of it, and we cannot so much as tell 
why an apple falls. ‘Take a wrong conception of the character of 
God, any other conception than that to be gained from bis own 
word, and apply it to particular doctrines or events recorded in the 
scriptures, and the consequence must inevitably be, darkness and 
perplexity. ‘Take the right idea of God’s character, and in his light 
we see light. All things are clear, so far as they lie within our com- 
prehension, and where they lie bey ond it, the soul, that has a right 
view of God, is not only willing, but rejoices, to leave their expla- 
nation to the eternal world, and to God’s own presence in hea- 
ven; assured, that though undiscoverable by human reason, 
they are yet in accordance with it; “ that link follows 
link by necessary consequence ; that religion soars out of the 
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ken of reason, only where the eye of reason has reached its own 
horizon ; and that faith is then but its continuation ; even as the 
day sadbain away into the sweet twilight, and twilight, hushed and 


breathless, steals into the darkness.’’* 


The bible should be interpreted in that way, which exhibits atu 
God’s attributes, and not merely one or two. Here is a great 
point. Men are willing enough to have some of God’s attributes 

exhibited, provided they may be permitted to choose which. Let 
them make to themselves a God of their own invention, and the idea 
of such a being would not be a painful one: they would be sure to 
make a God who indulges sin. ‘The God of the bible is not the 
God of their hearts, and therefore not the God according to whose 
whole character they are willing to interpret the bible. Here is the 
secret of the rejection of the creat doctrine of the atonement, and 
an explanation of the bitter hostility which multitudes feel towards 
it. What is there in it, if the human heart were friendly to God, 
to excite any person’s enmity? "The truth is, this doctrine would not 
be opposed, if it did not exhibit @// God’s moral attributes. If it 
brought to view only his mercy and readiness to pardon; if it did 
not also exhibit in the most awful manner his holiness and justice ; 
if it did not portray the evil of sin, and its infinite malignity ; if it 
displayed in God an indulgent weakness, and considered sin but a 
small evil; if it did not flash terror across the path of ev ery lover 
of sin and rejecter of Christ, shewing that to all such God is a con- 
suming fire ;—it would not excite hostility: every heart would re- 
ceive it, and the most abandoned with the greatest readiness ; and 
this very doctrine, now so_ bitterly opposed, would be more vio- 
lently applauded ; it ;would be the praise and boast even of the 
Lord’s enemies. This doctrine exhibits God’s justice as well as 
mercy, and that is the reason why men reject it; it is because they 
dread God’s sustice. Moreover, this des spised doctrine includes 
within itself necessarily all the Aard sayings of God’s word; all 
truths cluster and crowd around it, and blaze in its light, like an- 
gels around the throne of God. tis the sun of truth in the mor- 
al universe. 

“ Thither, as to their Fountain, other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light, 


and are hung up all over the glorious firmament of God’s word, dis- 
playing, in a thousand ways, man’s cuilt and danger, and ina esa 
and ways pointing and i inviting to the cross of Jesus, man’s only way 
of regeneration and only hope of safety. His death shows man’s 
depravity. “‘ Tfone died for all, then were aljl dead.” It shows 
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man’s ruin. ‘ He came to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
His dying agonies demonstrate the evil of sin. ‘ He condemned 
sin in the flesh.” ‘They show not only the infinite love of God— 
“God is love,’—but his infinite justice. “That he might be 
just, and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” They show 
what those may expect, who die in their sins. "They show the re- 
ality of hell as well as the certainty of heaven. They show that 
God is not trifling, neither with his own character, nor with the crea- 
tures he has made. In all this we learn the reason why the doctrine 
of the cross is so efficacious ; why it is “ the power of God unto sal- 
vation.” It is not so by any arbitrary constitution, but because it 
displays God; all his attributes all in contrast with the character 
of the sinner. Humanly speaking, therefore, it is infinitely adapt- 
ed to produce conviction of guilt and contrition of heart. It is an 
instrument worthy of being wielded by the omnipotent Spirit of God. 

In the denial of this doctrine there is afforded a very clear case, 
in which a considerable number of men allow their own partial and 
distorted conceptions of God’s character to lead them into an inter- 
pretation of the scriptures, which is glaring falsehood ; to sup- 
port which, they have to resort to arts of torture, instead of criti- 
cism, applied to God’s word. The bible perplexes them. When- 
ever they open it, there is the same unaltered, troublesome lan- 
guage, respecting ‘ Jesus Christ and him crucified,” and his 
*‘ blood shed for the remission of sins.”” ‘They never can silence 
it, nor can all their ingenuity in the arts of critical blotting, and con- 
jecture, and torture, afford their consciences a shield against this 
truth, or set them at rest in an interpretation perfectly and manifest- 
ly opposed to the whole tenor of tlie bible. 

“ With all organized truth,” says Coleridge, and it is one of his 
greatest thoughts, ‘*the component parts derive their significance 
from the idea of the whole. Bolingbroke removed grace, justice, 
and choice, from power and intelligence, and yet pretended to have 
left unimpaired the conception of a Deity. He might as consis- 
tently have paralyzed the optic nerve, and then excused himself 
by affirming that he had, however, not touched the eye.”’ (The 
Friend, p. 38.) 

We wish the modern Unitarians would take this truth, and ap- 
ply it to their own most meager and defective views of the char- 
acter of God, and to their rejection of the atonement in conse- 
quence of such partial, self-indulgent contemplations of its author. 
God’s plan is perfect ; it could not be otherwise; it is the equal 
manifestation of his whole character; the only plan, by which he 
could fully manifest himself. The book of nature exhibits but part 
of God’s character: Christ crucified, the whole. ‘The works of 
God are glorious; to a holy mind there is nothing on which God 
has laid the finger of his power, that does not sparkle with his glo- 
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ry; though it were but a withered daisy, or a particle of brier- 
down floating in the summer’s air, it speaks of Him. Yet, till we 
behold God manifest in the flesh, the study and wonder of angels, 
and arch-angels, and beings pure from sin, who perhaps read all 
God’s physical universe as easily as we read the pages of a book, 
we are taught comparatively nothing of God. The atonement is 
a display of his character, whose study will occupy them and us for- 
ever and ever ; and they, who despise this doctrine are, in their 
infinite ignorance and pride and wickedness, despising the very 
way which God Almighty has chosen for the manifestation of him- 
self to all the Universe. In throwing over it the veil of their own 
unbelief, they have shut out from their own souls what makes the 
bible a mighty book to the intellect as well as to the heart ; what 
gives it power to arrest and awe the soul of the highest archangel ; 
what makes ita book that the angels study ; what has made it the 
intellectual lever with which God himself, moves and heaves the 
world. ‘Their whole system, if system it can be called, 
“The other shape, 
If shape it might be called, that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 


Or substance might be called, that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either,” 


is like a palsy to the intellect, withering, stagnant, unthinking, super- 
ficial ; and all the forms of literature itseif, under that system 
must be superficial and soul-less. ‘There is nothing in it to stir 
either the mind or the heart. In order to exist, they must keep, 
as to the knowledge of God’s word, in an everlasting moral twilight, 
where the mind dares not move; for the noonday blaze of God’s 
word expels and purges off such error; and then the mind encoun- 
ters moral principles, instead of the flimsy sentimentalism of their 
speculations. Like the fiend floundering through chaos, and bent 
to reduce the world to her ‘ original darkness,’ they ask, 


* Which way the nearest coast of darkness lies, 
Bordering on light ;” 


and having found this region they rest contented; fora step on the 
other side into the full light of the bible would utterly blind and 
confound them. The “ veil is on their hearts ;” they see not the 
glory of the bible; they have taken away its glory; they have 
taken away what makes it spirit and life to the soul, and no won- 
der it is to them an uninteresting volume. No wonder they are so 
ready to give up book after book, epistle after epistle, endeavoring 
to set aside its authenticity and get rid of its authority, surrendering it 
at the slightest attack of scepticism, and tossed upon a sea of doubt 
in regard to the whole of the sacred canon. No wonder they 
deem unbelief no crime, though God himself has fixed upon it the 
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seal and sentence of his abiding wrath. ‘They have taken away 
the power of the bible over the conscience and the heart, and leave 
it more lifeless than the Koran, imasmuch as in it there are no 
appeals to human passi ion, no flattery of human selfishness. No 
wonder they care little for sending such a book to the hea- 
then, nor that they think the world may be as easily christian- 
ized by a case of mathematical instruments. They have de- 
stroyed the soul of the bible. It has no soul, if it has no 
atonement, no Jesus Christ and him crucified. They have 
taken away the very thing which makes the bible the power of 
God unto salvation. “They have taken away our Lord, and we 
know not where they ‘es ‘laid him ;” nor do they know them- 
selves. ‘hey are an gpk most unhappy class; shivering in 
that gloomy, icy region, which lies between the heaven of heart- 
felt, saving faith, and the revolutionary hell of gross and outrage- 
ous infidelity. 

Again: the bible should be interpreted not only according to 
the whole character of God, from whom it emanated, but according 
to the whole character of man, for whom it was intended. The 
moral aspect of that character is depravity. ‘Therefore, it is not 
only in the light of God’s character, but with the distinct remem- 
brance of man’s character also, that all tie truths intended for man 
ought to be reflected on. ‘The bible was not written for holy be- 
ings,—that is very evident,—but for the unholy ; and with this one 
object in view, to recover them from a state of depravity and ruin, 
and to bring them back to God. Carrying along with us this great 
truth, we have another key of vast importance to the right interpre- 
tation of the whole bible; we must « xpect it to spe ak against our- 
selves, and must receive its reproofs home, and give as full credit 
to its dark representations of our own character, as we are willing 
to do to its bright representatio ns of God’s excellence. It comes 
to us as our Physician, to examine our fatal disease, and show to 
ourselves its terrible nature and symptoms, and to point out and 
administer the only possible remedy. If, now, we do not believe 
the truth that we im such a disease, the propose d remedy will 
seem needless, and so will all the severe discipline we are called 
upon to undergo; the bible will seem a gloomy book for proposing 
it, and we shall fall to contriving such methods of interpretation as 
will keep it out of view, and shall perhaps denounce both the rem- 
edy and the discipline as fanatical, and the men who believe it, and 
act accordingly, as gloomy bigots. This is the way with the Uni- 
tarians. Rejecting the doctrine of human depravity, and having no 
conceptions of the infinite malignity of sin, they consequently deny 
the need of a Divine Savior, and are shank Gal they can approach 
God without a Mediator. To such persons, the bible, being a vol- 
ume of disciplinary truths for the reformation of the deprav ed, can 
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do no good ; they put themselves in their pride beyond the pale 
of its influences. ‘1 came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 


repentance. 
We may hear men con iplaining, What a gloomy system that is, 
which tells of man’s depravity, ana the eternal punis shment of " 


wicked. And indeed it is a gloomy system to the depraved : 

cannot be otherwise. ‘Uo those who do not love God, the bible is is 
a gloomy book, and cannot be otherwise. {fit were not, it would 
he a self-indulgent book, indulgent to sin, and this would be 
enough to prove it not — God. It would no longer be the bi- 


ble. It is necessarily gloomy to the impenitent, because it con- 
demns him; that system a whicl hi is not nth ype to an impenitent 
sinner, is, for this very reason, likely to be untrue. It is one of 


the greatest marks against the system * of liberal christianity, so 
called, that it is so much applaude d by men of this world, men of 
frivolity , gaiety, fashion, pleasure, and forgetfulness of God. It is 
indeed a very pleasant thing for such peo} ple to be told of the 
perfectibility of human nature, pe pure and holy aspirations of the 
soul, and the needlessness of an stonement. 

God is his own biaiigicie? : and we must be willing to let 
Giod’s word interpret itself: novhing else can do it, there being 
no other authority, but what is fallible. {n the light of this prin- 
ciple, we see the wisdom of re os it in so many forms, and 
having it address itself to all the fac culties of the human intellect. 
There are the old tesiament and ihe new, interpreting each other ; 
the histories, the prophecies, the gospels, the epistles. It address- 
es itself exclusively neither to the reasouing faculty, nor to the im- 
agination, nor to the judgment, nor to the affections, but to all, and 
to each one through the medium of the other. The light of 
divine truth falls upon the prism of the human mind in every di- 
rection, and is reflected in every variety of coloring, as one side or 
another of that wonderful prism is prese cad to it. Add to this, 
that it speaks to different ages of the human mind, and to different 
portions of the world, and yet to all together. One voice was to 
the age of Abraham and Moses, another to the age of David and 
Isaiah, another to the age of Paul and ‘Trajan, yet each voice was 
to all; one voice is to the oriental world, another to the Euro- 
pean, yet each to all; and all uttering his name, above ev ery name 
of whom “ Moses in the law, and the prophets did write.” In all 
this there is no incongruity, no discrepancy, but a similarity in the 
midst of distinctions; a reflection of the special im the general, and 
a translucence of the general through the special; a suiting of the 
sacred volume to the whole world, and a reflection in it of the face, 
not of one generation or of one people, but of all mankind through 
all ages. ‘Its contents present to us the stream of time continu- 
ous as life, and a symbol of eternity, inasmuch as the past and 
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future are virtually contained in the present. According, there- 
fore, to our relative position on its banks, the sacred history be- 
comes prophetic, the sacred prophecies historical, while the power 
and substance of both inhere in its laws, its promises, and its com- 
minations.”* ‘Truth in the bible is the voice of God speaking to 
all time ; it is truth for the human heart, not for one age; it is the 
mirror, in which not the much talked of spirit of the age is re- 
flected, but in which mankind may see themselves under all cir- 
cumstances, through: all time. 

No one of the truths of the bible in reality clashes with another, 
and it should be read with the remembrance, that if at any time 
they seem contradictory, the contradiction is probably in the 
mind of the reader. It should be read with the remembrance, 
that the sacred writers were not polemics, nor ever feared that by 
giving strong prominence to one doctrine, they should lead their 
reader to undervalue or neglect anotiier. They always treated 
with energy of language and ardor of feeling the subject immediately 
under consideration, as if the mind were exclusiv ely filled with it; 
and they sometimes presented one view of it, sometimes another. 
Had this always been borne in mind, Paul and James would never 
have been thought contradictory. We cannot help quoting a pas- 

sage from Burke, which completely conveys the true principle of 
interpretation on ‘this subject. It is to be found in his “ Appeal 
from the new to the old whigs.” 


** As any one of the great members of this constitution happensto be 
endangered, he that isa friend toall of them, chooses and presses the top- 
ics necessary for the support of the part attacked, with all the strength, 
the earnestness, the vehemence, with all the powers of stating, of argu- 
ment, of coloring, which he happens to possess, and which the case de- 
mands. He is not to embarrass the minds of his hearers, or to incumber 
or overlay his speech, by bringing into view at once, as if he were 
reading an academic le cture, a i that may and ought, when a just occa- 
sion presents itself, to be said j in favor of the other members. At that 
time they are out of the court; there is no question concerning them. 
Whilst he opposes his defense on the part where the attack is made, he 
presumes, that for his regard to the just rights of all the rest, he has 
credit in every candid mind. He ought not to apprehend that his rais- 
ing fences about popular privileges this day, will infer that he ought on 
the next to concur with those who would pull down the throne: because 
on the next he defends the throne, it ought not to be supposed that 
has avandoned the rights of the people.” 

‘¢ A man who, among various objects of his equal regard, is secure of 
some, and full of anxiety for the fate of others, is apt to go to much 
greater lengths in his preference of the object of his immediate solici- 
tude, than ‘Mr. Burke has ever done. A man so circumstanced often 
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seems to undervalue, to vilify, almost to reprobate and disown, those 
that are out of danger. This is the voice of nature and truth, and not 
of inconsistency and false pretence. The danger of any thing very 
dear to us, removes for the moment, every other affection from the mind. 

When Priam had his whole thoughts employed on the body of his Hec- 
tor, he repels with indignation, and d drives from him with a thousand re- 

proaches, his surviving sons, who, with an officious piety crowded about 
+ him to offer their assistance. A good critic, (there is no better than 
Mr. Fox,) would say that this is a master-stroke, and marks a deep 
understanding of nature in the father of poetry. He would despise a 
Zoilus, who would conclude from this passage, that Homer meant to re- 
present this man of affliction as hating, or being indifferent or cold in his 
affections to the poor relics of his house, or that he preferred a dead car- 
cass to his living children.” 





Another principle of interpretation, drawn from the bible itself, 
is that the same credit ts due to the words of the apostles as to the 
words of Christ. At is no uncommon thing, either in books or 
conversation, to find the deniers of our Lord’s divinity and atone- 
ment, expressing g sreat reverence for all that fell from bis lips, but 
eV vading and denying the authority of what you urge from the in- 
spired apostles. Now this is a inanifest inconsistency. In the 
first place. it is on the authority of the apostles only, that we re- 
ceive the words of Christ; and in the next place, we must either 
at once deny the inspiration of the apostles, or else acknowledge that 
their words are also and equally the words of their Master. Jesus 
himself said to them, “‘ He that heareth vou, heareth me ; and he 
that despiseth you, despiseth me; and he that despiseth me, des- 
piseth him that sent me.” “ As my Father hath sent me, even so 
send L you.” “ Receive ye the H oly Spint.” “He will guide 
you into all truth.” W eli might they say, therefore, “We have 
the mind of Christ.” “The word of God, which ye heard of us, 
we received not as the word of man, but as it is in truth the word 
of God.” ‘ He, therefore, that despiseth, despiseth not man, but 
God, who hath also given unto us his Holy Spirit.” “ We are of 
God. He that knoweth God heareth us. He that is not of God 
heareth us not. HerresBy KNOW WE THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH AND 
THE SPIRIT OF ERROR.” We desire nothing more than that our 
readers should apply this solemn test to Unitarianism, in respect to 
the discredit its advocates seek to cast upon the sacred writers, es- 
pecially, the apostles of our Lord and Savior. 

gain: the scriptures ought manifestly to be studied and inter- 
preted, in particular portions, with the remembrance of, and ref= 
erence to, their general harmony. We need to view them, there- 
fore, from a position of sight and feeling very elevated. There is 
a great and glorious harmony in the bible, which those only can in 
any measure appreciate, who look upon it with an enlarged and 
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comprehensive view. We may learn much from the analogy of 
nature. God’s plan is perfect in both worlds, natural and moral ; 
but all things were not made for the inspection of one particular 
mind, or the range of one particular vision: what is beauty to the 
human vision, would be deformity to the microscopic eye. What 
we sometimes think defects, we find afterwards, ina more compre- 
hensive view, not only are lost sight of as defects, but add to the 
symmetry and glory of the scene. When we look at a great paint- 
ing, if we go nearer than the point of vision, in which the view of 
each part is sustained by the conception of the whole, the paint- 
ing will inevitably lose its grandeur, and appear defective, though 
perhaps perfect in its kind. A fly, sitting on one of the stones in 
Westminster Abbey, might be soliloquizing on the roughness and 
deformity of his resting place, while many human beings are admi- 
ring the venerable grandeur of the pile. 

Let us take an illustration from nature. We have had the hap- 
piness, several times, of visiting mount Holyoke in Massachusetts. 
The scenery of Amherst is very beautiful, even in detail ; but ex- 
amined in detail, there are prospects not peculiarly attractive, and 
features that appear unsightly to the eye. !t would be easy for a 
caviler, even in regard to the works of nature, to ask of what pos- 
sible use or beauty is that barren sand bank, or this huge missha- 
pen rock: it would be easy for such a being to ask the like ques- 
tion in regard to minute portions of God’s word. But we found, as 
we traveled up the side of the mountain, that every imperfection, 
or what we had at first concluded to be such, had gradually. dis- 
appeared, or was evidently adding, as we advanced, to the increas- 
ing glory of the view. Wherever we stopped, and turned to 
gaze through the forest on the expanding region below, every 
successive prospect, as we rose higher and higher, exhibited those 
apparent imperfections changing into beauty ; and when at length 
we found ourselves upon the summit, it was truly a scene of un- 
mingled beauty and grandeur. It was the sublime of loveliness. 
Towards the South, an almost interminable range of mountain el- 
evations sink behind each other, withdrawing the vision to such a 
distance, that heaven and earth: ave at length imdistinguishable, and 
blended together in the atmosphere, and all along beneath them the 
broad valley of the Connecticut reposes in the light. ‘To the 
West, what an amphitheater of forests and steepled villages and cul- 
tivated farms, rises from the meadows at the foot of the mountain, 
and recedes, terrace afier terrace, to the horizon! Directly be- 
neath us, glides ‘at his sweet will, the pleasant river, a silver 
thread, it is so far below, through forests of chesnuts, and fields of 
broom, and broad meadow lands, dotied with noble elms, looking 
like gardens in paradise. In the whole scene we scarce know 
which to admire most, its sublimity or 1s loveliness 
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Now, on the summit of this mountain, (for we have not lost 
sight of the point to be illustrated,) no one thinks of any unsightly 
features which he supposed he had met with below ; and it would be 
worth while to travel up the precipice, were it for this only, to find in 
God’s works, what seemed on a near prospect incongruous and 
out of proportion, composing essential parts of one harmonious 
whole. It is so with God’s word. Incongrnities are harmonized, 
and perplexities lost sight of, ina heart absorbed with a compre- 
hensive view of its glory. What an infidel would term imperfec- 
tions, contribute to the universal harmony, and are the results of 
that same freedom and greatness of scale, with which the works of 
God are all launched into existence ; and mysteries and things in- 
comprehensible are like the blending of heaven and earth, in a 
distance which the eye cannot reach, amidst light that is itself al- 
most a spiritual mystery. Surely it is worth all the self-mortifica- 
tion and prayerful discipline the soul can undergo, to rise to such 
a glorious conception of God’s plan in the moral w orld, as would 
be analogous to the view of his physical creation, which one gains 
from the summit of that beautiful mountain! 

There is an external principle of interpretation worth attending 
to, inthe light of which Mr. Norton’s speculations abont the obsolete- 
ness of the doctrine of the trinity are truly ludicrous. For hundreds 
of years the bible has been in use more or less generally among 
the body of the people. The common sense of the whole mass of 
minds has had opportunity for exercise in regard to its interpreta- 
tion. What now is the system of faith, which the mass of unpre- 
judiced readers have discovered in it, and drawn from it, and in 
the exhibition of which the bible has proved powerful over the 
hearts and consciences of men? What is it, that not merely in 
theory, but in practice, has made the bible the power of God unto 
salvation? We believe there is no candid man, who knows any 
thing of the religious history of the world since the days of Christ, 
any ‘thing of the. religious history of England, any thine of the re- 
ligious history of our own country, who will not acknowledge that 
it is that system, despised and deemed foolishness by a few, but 
held, in speculation at least, by the multitude, which comprehends 
the doctrine of the trinity, but has for its emphatic designation 
Jesus Christ and him crucified; that system which exhibits God’s 
holy law, and its awful penalty, God’s infinite holines and man’s 
depravity, and God’s infinite love ina divine Savior provided for the 
perishing and guilty soul. What other system has ever had the 
least power over the hearts and consciences of men? Innumerable 
other systems have been tried: every age has had its own. The 
spirit of error has risen in ten thousand forms, and in all instances 


has pretended to build upon the bible. From Nicolaitans down 
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to Unitarians, multitudes innumerable, all Milton’s fallen demons, 
wandering over the earth in the shape of bible truth, 
“ Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 


In Vallombrosa : 
All these, and more come flocking, 





seeking rest, and finding none. Their errors have risen, and are 
rising, and will continue to rise and disappear one after the other, 
accomplishing each in turn, the grand object of the father of lies, 


to vex the church of God and lure souls to perdition ;—rising out of 


the wickedness and ignorance of the human heart, as fiery exhala- 
tions rise from putrid marshes, to dance and burn and go out again 
in the darkness. But where is there one of them that has proved 
the power of God unto salvation? Where has the bible been 
preached in any other way, than as an exhibition of Christ and him 
crucified, without failing to move the human soul a particle towards 
its God? It is this system, and no other, that has laid hold with 
the grasp of omnipotence on the human mind, and no matter how 
feebly preached, no matter by what contemptible instrument so- 
ever, has gone down into the human soul, roused its spiritual en- 
ergies, broken up the great depths of feeling, unsealed the pro- 


foundest fountains of the being, and changed the whole existence 


from earthly to heavenly, from sin to holmess, from self to God. 
ft has done this in multitudes of instances, when the mightiest ex- 
ertions of the human intellect would have been lavished in vain. 
It has done it for the most perfectly abject and degraded of the 
human race, by whom the exhibitions of the wisdom of this world 


would have been gazed at with stupid brutality. It is the intellect of 


God only that can reach, inspire, raise and renew such a being. 
And the preaching of Jesus Christ and him crucified does it, be- 
cause it zs the intellect of God; and, though denied, and sneered 
at, and esteemed foolishness by the fearful presumption of some, 
it is, in reality, the mightiest exhibition of the intellect of the Infinite 
Jehovah. No wonder it takes hold on the soul; no wonder it can 
do this, when the art of man is utterly confounded. It is the 
yower of God ; it is the arm of his moral omnipotence ! 

What would a Greenlander or a Hottentot say to the specula- 
tions of Priestley or of Dr. Channing? Let us figure to ourselves 
preachers of this stamp going to exhibit their refinements, their 
taste, their sentimentality, to a tribe of Esquimaux or a horde 
of wandering Tartars; going ta preach to them about the perfec- 
tibility and dignity of human nature, the pure and holy aspirations 
of the soul, the innocency of unbelief, the mere human character 
of Jesus Christ, the absurdity of an atonement, the needlessness 
of a mediator between God and man! Would such a system 
touch the heart? The thought is a monstrous absurdity. ‘There 
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is nothing in it that can stir the soul in the least degree, or strike a 
solitary chord in the recesses of man’s spiritual being, or have any 
other effect whatever than an iceberg, or acontinent of icebergs would 
have upon our whole atmosphere, should it move down from the 
polar seas, and take up its station along our coast, to remain 
there moored for centuries! If this freezing, desolate negation of 
godliness be true christianity, the sovereign, vaunted remedy for 
infidelity, why do not its adherents try it for the conversion of the 
world, and prove its truth by its powerful effects? If this is the 
power of God unto salvation, why do they not obey the command 
of Christ, and go into all the world to preach this gopel to every 
creature ? W hy leave the evangelization of the world to be effect- 
ed by the preaching of that very doctrine, and that very system of 
doctrines, which they cast out as absurd, and even ridiculous,—a li- 
bel upon God’s character. Lf they have # better w ay of exhibiting 
God’s character, a moral talisman of mightier energy than the ex- 
hibition of Jesus Christ and him crucified ; above all, if they deem 
the doctrine of atonement, and the truths ‘that shine in its light, a 
perve rsion of the bible, and ae fictions of cloomy men, bent up- 
ym reducing the wor ld to Spirit tual bondage -why, i the name of all 
that concerns man’s best interests, do they not send to the perish- 
ing, imploring nations, their OWn LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY, ils last, 
best of of heaven LO iia, and let us behold it working its won- 
ders of regenerating mercy ou our ruined race? Ah, liberal min- 
ded men! your own experience has taught you, thai the spirit of 
l MISSIONAL forms no part Or pr ned; je of your systein; nor of any 
system, that does not bear, written all over it, the loved and ado- 
red name of Jesus Christ and hin crucified, and that does not 
breathe throuvhout, the biech OLS ol Lhe Lamb ol God, that ** ta- 
keth away the sin of the world.” A missionary’s peculiar emphat- 
ic designation, his title of honor and love, is and has been all the 
world over, Missionary of tHe CROs 

"This b las phemed system of religious truth—Jesus Christ and 
him crucified—is the system, in the exhibition of which the bible 
has exerted its most powerful effect on the intellect as well as the 
heart of men. In the light of this wuth, Professor Norton’s assu- 
med intellectual superiority over the doctrine of the trinity, and his 
grave conclusion that it is expunged from the creed of all who 
imake any pretensions to intelligence, are very amusing. Perhaps 
he has forgotten the names of Lord Bacon and Henry More ; and 
probably the Halls, the Taylors, the Coleridges, and the Fosters, 
are in his view men of very weak intellect, by the side of Dr. 
Channing. 

"The truth is a great one, and it were well if this age would re- 
flect upon it, that the best period in the literature of Great Britain, 
the period im which that uation appears, for her intellectual power, 
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like a giant among the nations, is the one in which her noblest 
minds were imbued and pene trated with the ev angelical system of 
religious truth, the system that includes the ideas of a holy God, 
and a holy law, with an adequate sanction ; the ideas of a guilty 
world, an atoning Savior, and a regenerating Spirit ; the system that 
exhibits both the Cross and the ‘Trinity. 'T hen men were abundant, 
whose learning was not only of a gigantic aspect, but whose love 
to Christ crucified would have adorned the age of primitive apos- 
tolic piety. And when Christ crucified began to be left out of 
view, and a spiritual death, something like that of Unitarianism, 
Was creeping over the nation, then was it that giants like Howe, 
Cudworth, and Leighton, began to be succeeded by the Tillot- 
sons, the Seckers, and the Seeds; and together with the depar- 
ture of the national mind from the spiritual principles that center in 
the atonement, may be measured the decline of the nation in in- 
tellectual energy. 

{It is nothing but the combined intellectual and moral spirit of 
the system of the cross, that has produced in the literature of the 
English tongue, such books as the Paradise Lost, Butler’s Analo- 
gy, the Pilerim’s Progress, Edwards on the Will, “i Saint’s 
Rest, the Blessedness of the Righteous, Cowper’s Task, Henry 
Martyn’s Memoirs; and such writers of hymns as Watts and 
Charles Wesley, almost the only individuals who have been em- 
inently succ essful in this difficult species of composition. Now, 
think of the system of liberal christianity as producing such a 
work as John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress !! The combined en- 
ergies of all the minds that ever were deluded by that fatal system, 
would be inadequate to the production of a solitary page. 

Again: A great guide to the true interpretation of God’s word, 
is to be found in the opinion of those, who are known to have 
communed most closely with God. They are most likely to dis- 
cover and know, without mistake, God’s precise meaning in the 
words he uses. ‘This is the dictate of true wisdom, and not of 
superstition ; we act according to it in the things of this world. 
All men, who have come to such greatness as to be considered au- 
thorities among thei fellow men, have at one time or another had 
the meaning of their words, even of their written phrases, dispu- 
ted. Now, to whom would all most readily repair for a decision of 
the disputed point? Would it not be to those, if any such could 
be found, who had been intimately acquainted with the character 
and habits, both intellectual and moral, of the author in question ; 
who had enjoyed his intimate friendship, and known the workings 
of his mind, and his opinions on many subjects. ‘To take an in- 
dividual instance for illustration. James Madison was one amongst 
the framers of the constitution. He was a friend to Washington, 
and knew the views and feelings of almost all his fellow laborers. 
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It is therefore justly and with great wisdom, that we apply to this 
living oracle, to know what the constitution means, in phrases whose 
meaning is now made the subject of dispute. 

We may learn a lesson from this in regard to God’s word. There 
have been men, especially since the reformation, who have gilded 
the gloom of the world with the light of a living and radiant piety ; 
men of great and acknowledged wisdom, who have lived very 
near to God, whoare known and confessed, even by their enemies, to 
have maintained a close walk with him, and to have arrived at such 
a degree of holiness, as will render their names illustrious forever. 
The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him; and such men 
have participated, as it were, in God’s counsels ; have been admit- 
ed to the honor of knowine the secrets of his mind; and are of all 
others the least likely to be mistaken in their interpretation of 
God’s word. Let us mention a few of their names. Leighton, 
Usher, Baxter, Hall, Taylor, Howe, the Henrys, Owen, Hale, 
Sir Robert Boyle, Watts, Doddridge, Newton, Cecil, Bunyan, 
Henry Martyn, David “ate wd, President Edwards, W hitefield, 
Payson. ‘These are native names; we have not gone beyond our 
own language. ‘These and multitudes of others who walked with 
God through life, trusted in Chiist as an Almighty Savior, and loved 
God’s word, because it spake to them of Jesus Christ, and him cru- 
cified : it revealed to them, not a cat: logue of Unitarian negatives, 
but the doctrine of the’trinity, and the system of the Cross. These 
all died in faith ;” they found in the bible an atoning Savior. We 
would give more for an opinion on this subject from a man like Da- 
vid Brainard, than for all human arguments else. 

We have spoken of the harmony of the bible. One word in re- 
gard to its whole spiritual tenor, according to which it should be 
interpreted in particular passages,—it is manifestly from beginning 
to end one of solemn warning. ‘The beings it addresses are evi- 
dently considered by it in peril of their souls forever; and its 
whole tenor looks to a day of judgment, and an endless retribution 
of happiness or misery. The words of particular passages innu- 
merable declare the same thing, with positive and pungent appli- 
cation to every individual conscicnce. In putting any different 
construction upon them, we have both to wrest the particular pas- 
sage from its plain and inevitable signification, and to do equal vio- 
lence to the argument gathered from the whole tenor of the scri 
tures. ‘The very object of the bible is to tell men their danger of 
perdition, and to point out the way whereby they may ¢ avoid it. 
{ts professed aim and design, and the whole purpose for which it 
was sent into the world, is to save men from hell, and to raise them 
to heaven; and in view of all this, what shall we call the con- 
duct of those, who, in the very face of all the awful descriptions 
and warnings of the bible, would gravely persuade us, that there is 
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no hell! If the bible has not a correspondency in the eternal 
world to its descriptions and warnings and imagery, if they are de- 
scriptions without the correlative realities, of all the books that ever 
were published, it is the falsest. Such a book would indeed be a 
marvel and miracle of falsehood ; it would require superhuman 
powers to construct it. 

The last principle we shall mention, and one that hes at the foun- 
dation of all others is this: The bible should be interpreted with 
right feelings of heart, in the exercise of penitence, humility, 
faith and love. ‘All the ‘principles we have specified are in subor- 
dination to this: a heart friendly to God is the only right interpreter 
either of his works or word. ‘And this is what our Savior meant 
when he said, “ If any man will do my will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God.” A sinful heart can have no right 
views of God, and of course will have defective views of his word. 
Sin distorts the judgment, and overturns the mind’s balance on all 
moral subjects, far more than even the best of men are aware. 
‘There is, there can be, no true reflection of God or his truth from 
the bosom darkened with guilt, from the heart at enmity against 
Him. ‘That man will always look at God through the medium of 
his own selfishness, and at God’s word through the coloring of his 
own wishes, prejudices, and fears. A heart that loves the Savior, 
and rejoices in God as its sovercign, reflects back in calmness the 
perfect view of his character, which it finds in his word. Behold, 
on the borders of a mountain lake, the reflection of the scene above 
received into the bosom of the lake below. See that crag project- 
ing, the wild flowers that hang out from it, and bend as if to gaze 
it their own forms in the water beneath. Observe that plat of 
ereen grass above, that tree springing from the ch, and over all 
the quiet sky, with its sailine clouds, reflected in all its sofiness and 
depth from the lake’s steady surface. How perfect the reflection! 
Does it not seem as if there were two heavens? And just as per- 
fect, and clear, and free from confusion and pe poe? is the re- 


flection of God’s character and the truths of his word, from the 
quietness of the heart that loves the Savior, a is seeking God’s 
glory. 


Now look again. ‘The wind is on the lake, and drives forward its 
waters in crested and i impetuous waves, angry and turbulent. Where 
is that sweet image ? ‘There is no change above. The sky is clear, 
the crag projects as boldly, the flowers look just as sweet in their un- 
conscious simplicity ; but be low, banks, trees and skies, are all mingled 
in confusion. ‘There is just as much ¢ onfusion in ev ery unholy mind’s 
‘dea of God and his blessed word. God and his truth are alw ays clear, 
always the same; but the passions of men fill their own hearts with 
obscurity and turbulence ; their depravity is in itself obscurity ; and 
through all this perplexity and wilful ivuorance, thei souls troubled, 
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like the stormy sea, with restless conflicts of passion, they contend 
that God is just such a being as they behold him, that their hearts 
give back the true reflection, and that they themselves are very 
wood beings in his sight. We have heard of a defect in the bodily 
vision, which represents all objects upside down ; but that man would 
certainly be called insane, who under the influence of this misfor- 
tune, should so blind his understanding, as to believe and assert, 
that men walk on their heads and that the trees grow downw ards. 
Is is not a much greater insanity for men, who in their hearts do 
not love God, and in their lives insult and disobey him, to give 
credit to their own perverted representations of him and his word ? 
As long as men will continue to look at God’s truth through the 
medium of their own pride and prejudice, so long they will have 
mistaken views of God and eternity, and are deceiving their own 
soul into endless ruin. 

Of what infinite importance to man’s best interests is the right in- 
terpretation of God’s holy word! A mistake here is a mistake for 
eternity. It is so because the bible is so plain a book, that he who 
runs may read, and if his heart were right with God, could not 
fail to know precisely what God means. ‘Therefore, whoever takes 
up with a deceitful interpretatios , and suffers himself to be lulled 
with error, will be found at the great day of judgment to have done 
it, because he would rather listen to the dictates of his depraved 
heart, than to the voice of conscience enlightened by God’s truth. 
Followers of Dr. Channing! beware! beware! Unbelief is not 
innocent; error 7s crime. ‘There would be no error were there no 
depravity ; it is therefore infinitely dangerous. And remember : 
You go into eternity, not with Dr. Channing’s Discourses, or Pro 
fessor Norton’s Statement of Reasons for not Believing, as your 
judge ; but, with the bible in your hands, and its declarations of 
your own character and destiny plain before you. In the light of 
this book, there are no shadowy and uncertain shapes flitting on 
the interminable shore of the ocean you are soon to sail; the 
scenes that will receive your coming, and surround you forever, 
are revealed with such fullness of splendor, in characters of such 
impressive, unalterable, deep-traced truth, that your duty could 
not be better known, if it were marked by the path of the lightning, 
on the vaulted sky above you. Oh beware! If you take not re- 
fuge in Christ, you are lost, lost. “ There is no other name under 
heaven, given among men, whereby we must be saved.” 
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Arr. Vil.—Lerrer ro rue Epiror rrom tHe Rev. Dr 
-_ : 
AYLOR. 


Mr. Eniror, 

Nothing could have been farther from my wishes than to be drawn 
intoa theological controversy withthe Rev. Dr. Tyler of Portland ; a 
man for whom an intimate friendship, in early life, has made it im- 
possible for me to entertain any sentiments but those of respect and 
affection. He felt himself called upon, however, about a year since, 
to arraign me in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, as departing from the 
faith once delivered to the saints. 1 was thus compelled, though 
with great reluctance, to come before the public in my own defense 
against so serious a charge; and availed myself of an offer made 
me by the Conductors of that work, to reply to Dr. Tyler’s several 
communications. It was understood to be their wish, however, 
that the discussion should end with the number for January last ; 
and I therefore supposed, that the controversy between Dr. Tyler 
and myself was then terminated. But in the number for May, 
Dr. ‘Tyler was permitted to resume the discussion, with a declara- 
tion from the present Editor, “ with this we have done with the 
controversy.” Being thus deprived of a right which was originally 
promised, I might request you to insert the following remarks, as an 
act of justice to me. But I offer them with very different views. 
My object is not controversy but peace ; and I believe Dr. 'Tyler’s 
last communication has removed every obstacle to a union of senti- 
ment, on all the main points in debate. In this view, I heartily 
rejoice in its publication. 

To those who are at all familiar with protracted controversial 
discussions, | need not say, that their principal cause is to be 
found in the imperfection of human language ; nor need I repeat the 
axiom, that it is a short and downhill passage from errors in words 
to errors in things. In such cases, however, there usually occurs 
some stage or point in the discussion, at which the parties actually 
come together on the main topics in debate. Coulda pause be se- 
cured just at this point ;—could the disputants be made to see, that 
they fully agree in some particular forms of statement, as express- 
ing the exact truth on the main question ;—would they calmly in- 
quire how it is, that they still differ and still contend, they would 
find, that they differ not primarily zm thangs, but rather in respect 
to certain modes of statement, which from various causes, present 
different things to their different minds. 

The foregoing remarks, are, in my view, applicable to the recent 
discussion between Dr. Tyler and myself. ‘Throughout the whole 
of it, until his last letter, Dr. Tyler has adopted modes of stating 
and explaining his opinions, which appear to me, in what I deem 
their true and proper import, to be altogether erroneous. In his 
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last communication, however, he has adopted other forms of state- 
ment, which, if f understand their meaning, coincide perfeetly with 
what I have always maintained on the subjects in debate. 

My present object, then, is not controversy; but to show, that 
on the basis of Dr. ‘Tyler’s last statements and explanations, all 
controversy between us may be terminated in an entire agreement 
on the chief points at issue. ‘To accomplish this, however, one 
thing I deem indispensable,—that we wave all other questions, and 
give ourselves exclusively to the inquiry, Whether we are not 
agreed on the main topics in debate. Whether Dr. ‘Tyler has 
used language which in its true import, and when properly under- 
stood, expresses that which is erroneous, or whether | have done 
so; whether he has incorrectly interpreted my statements, or 
whether f[ have incorrectly interpreted his ; whether in short, (on 
the supposition of misapprehension resulting from some cause,) the 
error is his or mine, or belongs to both,—these and all similar 
questions must be merged i in the single 1 inquiry , whether in the 
things really intended, and exhibited ia Dr. T yler’s last statements, 
we do not perfectly agree. 

The prine ipal topics referred to in his letter, are, his theory re- 
specting the divine permission of sin ; and that respecting human 
depravity. 

I. Elis theory respecting the divine permission of sin. 

On this part of the subject, I consider Dr. Tyler as having re- 
moved, in his last communication, every obstacle to an entire agree- 
ment in opinion between us. 

1. He has disclaimed in the most decisive terms, the import in 
which I understood his leading principle. What I here call Dr. 
Tyler’s leading principle, is the position, that “sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good.”’** ‘To this statement, | have one 
comprehensive objection. | se it, in its true and proper and 
only possible import, as exactiy equivalent to saying, that sin as 
the means of good, is a good thing, even the best thing. None will 
deny, that the word good, in one of its most common meanings, de- 
notes that which is fitted to produce happiness, or which on account 
of such fitness, is the means of happiness. If then sin is inthis respect, 
the means of happiness, it is truly and properly said to be a good 





* Dr. Tyler mistakes in supposing, ‘that this form of expression was never 
used by any writer before it was brought forward by me.’ 1 cannot think it ne- 
cessary to show, that this phraseology, and that which is exactly equivalent, haa 
been extensively used. ‘The language of Dr. Hopkins is, * that sin is necessary 
for the greatest possible good—neressary to promote and bring about the greatest 
good—necessary in order to the greatest good.’ Others “have adopted the 
very phrase under consideration. I only add, that I never imputed to Dr. 
Tyler the doctrine, “ that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good,” until 
he had adopted this very expression, and explained himself to mean by it, the 
very thing which I represented him to mean 
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thing. What then I aflirm is, that to say “sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good or happiness,” is only saying in other 
words, that it is a good thing—even the best thing, in the sense 
now explained. ‘The two aflirmations are identical propesitions. 
A thing which is necessary as a means of happiness, is good as a 
means of this end; and if necessary as a means of the greatest 
good, then it is the best thing as a means, because it is the only 
thing by which the greatest happiness can be produced. Such is 
the reason, for which I dissented from Dr. Tyler’s statement, 
‘that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good.’ 

I dissented also from the e xplanations - which he originally gave 
of this statement, not less than from the statement itself. One of 
his explanations was, “ that sin is for the best.” As a part of the 
explanation of his views, he represented sin, as that ‘which con- 
spires to the greatest possible amount of good.’ Now I cannot 
understand how a thing can be said to be for the best; and espe- 
cially how it can be represented to be for the best as ‘conspiring, 

1. e. contributing, or tending to produce the greatest good, and in 
this respect necessary to this end, without being a good thing, 
even the best thing, in the sense shaven explained.* 

It is now sufficiently apparent what has been the obstacle, on 
my part, to an agreement with Dr. ‘Tyler in his original statement 
on the present topic. ‘This statement, and all his original expla- 
nations of it, in my view, amount to this, that sin as the means of 
good, ¢s a good thing,—better than holiness in its stead—even 
the best thing that men can do. 

This obstacle, however, Dr. Tyler, in his last communication, 
has fully removed. He has disclaimed in the most unqualified 
terms, the meaning in which I felt myself obliged for the reasons 
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* Dr. Tyler has indeed said that he originally meant this and only this—“ that 
God will so overrule the sin w hie h exists, ard counteract its tendencies, as to 
bring to pass a greater amount of good, than would be realized if sin had not ex- 
isted,”—or, “ than if all bad cont inued holy.” Now so far as I can se e, Dr. Ty- 
ler must mean by this explanation, that God counteracts all the tendencies of sin, 
or that he does not. If he means, that God counteracts a// the tendencies of sin, 
and so brings greater good out of ‘it, than he could educe from holiness in its 
stead, then Dr. Tyler’s position amounts to this, that the necessary means of the 
greatest good, by bei ing counteracted in all its tendencies, i. e . by being preven- 
ted from producing the greatest good, is made to produce the greatest good ! 
This in my view, is a plain contradiction. 

But there was nothing in Dr. Tyler’s original explanation, to show that he 
meant to say, that sin is counterac ted in all its tendencies. I had spoken of sin 
as counteracted in all iis tendencies. Dr. Tyler however cautiously avoided 
this phraseology, and merely said, ‘ God will so overrule sin and counteract its 
tendencies, that etc.’ What then if Dr. 'l'yler did say that “ this is all which he 
intended to expres by this position ?” Still there was nothing to show to my mind, 
that he did not intend to maintain, that sin in its nature, or rat least in some of its 
tendencies, is such a thing that greater good can be accomplished with it than 
without it; and of course that it 1s @ guod thing, even the best thing as the 
means of good. 
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now given, to understand the statement of his leading principle ; 
and also, the language of this statement. Concerning the mean- 
ing in which I had hitherto understood this leading principle, 
that sin is the necessar y means of the greatest “good, and 
speaking in the name of those who have held this doctrine, he 
says, “ we reject this meaning—we never adopted the language in 
this sense, and if it must be thus interpreted, WE DISCLAIM IT AL- 
TOGETHER.” Now laying aside all question whether Dr. Tyler 
has used the language in the sense I have given it, or whether oth- 
ers have, who have ‘also pronounced the existence of sin a good 
thing, and sin itself to possess the highest and best tendencies to 
gsood—one thing is now undeniable —Dr. Tyler does not believe, 
but denies that : sin is the best thing or a good thing in any sense. 
He not only disclaims the opinion ‘ that sin és good wn itself thes 
but he now unequivocally disclaims the opinion, that it is a good 
thing as the means of good. Since there are but these two senses, 
in which the word goed can here be used, I understand Dr. ‘Tyler 
now to disclaim the opinion altogether, that sin is a good thing in 
any sense. Here, then, in respect to the real subject-matter of 
debate, Dr. ‘T'yler and myself are Im one important respect, per- 
fectly agreed. ‘The denial that sin in its nature—in all its tenden- 
cies and relations, is a good thing, could not be made more expli- 
cit than Dr. Tyler has now made it. In this opinion | am now 
happy to believe, Dr. Tyler and myself are perfectly agreed, 
viz., that sin is not a good thing, in any sense whatever,—not even 
as the means of good. 

The only possible question then, on this point, between Dr. 
Tyler and myself, is a question of mere words. Nor yet, as I be- 
lieve, do we now differ even in this re spect. For Dr. Tyler seems 
to ‘oy as really dissatisfied with the lancus ge of his original state- 
ment, as | am; and so far as I can judge, for exactly the same 
reason. Alluding to the meaning in which I understood this 
statement, he says, with marked disapprobation of it,—*‘ it is not a 
position of my coining, nor one which | ever should have coined.” 
He even charges me, (errone ously,) with having “ first brought it 
into use,” —and wii. using it in a meaning in which he has never 
adopted it. He also says, “1 have no wish to vindicate this par- 
ticular phraseology. I never considered it as a happy form of ex- 
pressicn.”” He says, “if it must be thus interpreted, we disclaim it 
altogether.” ‘These declarations, not only show that Dr. Tyler 
does not differ from me in the things inte inded, but that hé is satis- 
fied on reflection, that the language in quate, in its obvious im- 








ie, Tyle r has falle ‘n into a mistake in saying, that he has been represented 
as maintaining the opinion, ‘ that sin ts good in itself. This was not charged on 
Dr. Tyler as his opinion, but simply represented as the legitimate consequence of 
his statements 
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port, is adapted to misrepresent his meaning. For, why is it, that 
he has no wish to vindicate it,—why is it that he does not consider 
itas a happy form of expression—that he is so averse to having it 
regarded as his own, and so anxious to make me exclusively re- 
sponsible for it,—unless he considers it as decidedly objectionable ; 
and objectionable because in its true and natural import, it conveys 

a sentiment which he utterly rejects ?—I cannot but understand 
Dr. Tyler in all this to mean, that he is now willing to abandon 
this leading statement as one which in its true import is false, and 
which in this import ‘ he disclaims altogether.’ If this be so, then 
on this particular point, Dr. ‘Tyler and myself no longer ‘differ 
even in words. 

2. LT understand Dr. ‘Tyler in his last letter, fully to agree with 
me in rejecting the position,—* that God, all things considered, 
prefers sin to holiness, in all instances in which the former takes 
place.” If, as we have seen, Dr. ‘Tyler maintains, that sin is in 
no sense a good thing, how can God prefer it to holiness, which is 
confessedly a good thing? Indeed, how can he purpose ihe exis- 
tence of sin at all, except as a less evil than someother? ‘To say, 
that God regards holiness as a good thing, and regards sin as tn 
no sense a good thing, is to say, ‘that he does not prefer the latter 
to the former, but does prefer the former to the latter. 

But Dr. Tyler goes still farther. He says, “1 have maintain- 
ed, that sin is an evil ; that it is an evil infinitely hateful ; that it 
tends to evil and to evil only.” In another instance, he says, 
‘it tends to infinite evil.”’* Laying aside then all question, 
whether Dr. Tyler’s preceding letters contain statements of a dif- 
ferent import, it is now plain and undeniable, that he considers sin 
as wholly and only an evil,—* it tends to evil and to evil only.” 
He also maintains, that as the means of an end it is the greatest 
evil— it tends to infinite evil.” Now God, who regards things as 
they really are, must, in Dr. Tyler’s view, regard sin as wholly an 
evil. Does God then, all things considered, prefer that which 
is wholly an evil, to holiness in its stead? Holiness is con- 
fessedly a good thing. And surely we cannot aftirm in stronger 
language, that a being does not prefer one thing to another (w hen 


* L can find no instance in which Dr. Ty ler has before said, ‘ that sin tends to 
evilonly.’ On the contrary, he very clearly denied, that God in purposing the 
existence of sin,‘ cliooses be siween two evils;’ and that God, in the existence of 
sin, finds any thing to regret. This would seem to imply that Dr. Tyler did not 
then regard sin as an eril, at least not wholly anevil. If itis wholly an evil, how 
could it be chosen at all, except as aless evil than some other? Could itbe chosen 
as good, when it is wholly an evil, and good in no sense whatever? Dr. Tyler's 
present positions that sin isin nosense a good thing, but wholly an evil, must ter- 
minate all further controversy respecting God's preferring sin to holiness. For 
what possible ground or reason can exist for his preferring that which is wholly 
an evil, and in no sense good, to the best kind of moral action ? 
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that other is confessedly a good thing) than to say, that he regards 
the former as wholly an evil. If then God regards sin, as he must 
according to Dr. Ty ler, as wholly an evil, he must so regard it 
when compared with holiness in its stead. But to say that God 
regards sin as wholly an evil, in every instance, when compared 
with holiness, is to say, that he does not in any instance, prefer sin 
to holiness. Indeed, I know of no stronger or more explicit mode 
of denying the position, which was originally in question between 
Dr. Tyler and myself. I shall not here be understood to say, that 
Dr. Tyler has asserted in so many words, that God regards sin as 
wholly an evil. But since God regards things as they really are, 
the position is inseparable from what Dr. Tyler has asserted. And 
when the object is to bring about an agreement in opinion, | deem 
it important to exhibit the subject as [have done. Sure | am, that 
Dr. ‘Tyler can never afiirm, that God prefers sin to holiness, in ev- 
ery instance in which the former takes place, without suffering the 
position that God regards sin as wholly an evtl, to drop entirely 
from his mind. 

3. Dr. ‘Tyler in his last letter maintains, that sin under the gov- 
ernment of God, is the means of good, simply as an aniccedent, 
the good itself being ¢ rclusively dependent on divine agency. He 
says, ‘¢if I have maintained that sin is the means or occasion of 
good, I have maintained, that it is so only by being overruled and 
counteracted in its tendencies. In this sense only have 1 main- 
tained, that it is the necessary means of the greatest good.”— 
That Dr. Tyler ever presented this view of the subject before, I 
am entirely unapprised. But this, in respect to the present object, 
is Wholly immaterial. Suth is now the view which he gives of 
sin, and of the manner in which good is made to follow it. What 
then is the import of this statement? Not that sin results in the 
greatest good, norin greater good, than holiness would in its stead, 
—but simply in good. Not that sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good, alana that it is merely the means or occasion of good. 
Not that sin is the means of good by havingany fitness or tendency 
to good,—but only or simply by being ov erruled or counteracted 
in its tendencies ; 1. e. it is a means of good only as some degree 
of good is made to follow it, exclusiv ely by divine agency, itself 
being wholly an evi!.—That God brings good out of moral evil, is 
a position which I have cften admitted in the present discussion. 
And as this is the only sense in which Dr. 'Tyler considers sin to 
be “ the means of good,’ we are as to the thing intended, perfect- 
ly agreed. 

It is desirable, however, that if possible we should agree also in 
our use of language. I shall, therefore, advert to the import of a 
pas which I regard as a principal occasion of this discussion. 
| refer to the phrase, ‘ the means of good.’—There are, then, three 
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relations of an antecedent to a consequent, which should be care- 
fully distinguished from each other, viz., its relation as a part to 
the whole—its relation as a mere antecedent—and its relation as 
a@ means to an end. 

1. Its relation asa part to the whole occurs, when its prior exist- 
ence is involved in the existence of a given result. Thus, if an act 
of lifting take place, there must be some heavy body to be lifted ; 
because the existence of the body is involved in the existence of 
its upward motion. No one, however, would call the heavy body, 
the means of such motion ; since its entire tendency is in the op- 
posite direction.—So it is necessary weg one should be in the 
water, in order to his being taken out of it; but his being in the 
water, is not the means of his rescue. In this sense, sin Is a ne- 
cessary antecedent to deliverance from sin, and to the joys of such 
a deliverance; since without it, there could be no deliverance from 
sin, and no joy as the consequence. Sin thus viewed in relation 
to redemption, is simply necessary as a part to the whole; and 
cannot be called ‘ the means of good.’ 

Its relation as a mere antecedent. In this case, sin is con- 
fessedly an evil in all its tendencies; and good is made to follow 
it, exclusively by a divine intervention, overruling and counteract- 
ing all its tendencies. ‘Thus the sin of Joseph’s brethren was a 
mere antecedent to the preservation of the children of Israel. 
Here of course there is no necessity, as in the preceding case, that 
the sin should exist, in order that the good may be produced. 
Omnipotence could have produced it in some other w ay. Werea 
man to be placed amid the fire of a furnace, no one, | think, would 
pronounce the fire, the means of his preservation. Nor, on the 
same principle, can that which is followed by good, only by 
being overruled and counteracted in all its tendencies, ‘be prop- 
erly ‘called ‘ the means of good.’ 

3. Its relation as a@ means to an end. It is essential to the 
nature of ‘a means,’ that it have some fitness o r tendency to its 
appropriate end; so that if good is made to follow it, even by 
some extraneous influence, that good must in some degree depend 
on the nature or tendency of the thing. ‘That this is the leading 
import of the phrase in question, I suppose none will deny. In 
my own view, it is its only proper import. 

Now, these obvious distinctions have, I think, unfortunate- 
ly, been overlooked by many writers on the divine permission of 
sin. I cannot doubt, indeed, that most of the difficulties which 
have been supposed to pertain to this subject, have resulted from 
this very cause. Many divines who would shudder at the thought 
of representing sin as in any sense ‘ a good thing ;’ who consider it 
as ‘ tending only to evil,’ and as followed by good, only by having 
all its tendencies overruled and counteracted by divine interposition, 
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have still pronounced it “ the means of good.” The evil would 
have been less, had they confined the term ‘ means,’ in this case, 
to a mere antecedent, which is plainly ali they have meant, when 
they have spoken of sin as ‘ counteracted in all its tendencies.’ 
But as this term (at least in its leading import,) involves the idea of 
tendency to its appropriate end, they have been unwarily betrayed 
into the flat contradiction of applying it to sin in this its true sense,as 
well as in the other. ‘Thusthesame men who have told us that “sin is 
wholly an evil,” and is followed by good “ only as it is coun- 
teracted in all its tendencies,” have also told us, “that it 
tends to good” — “that it is calculated for the highest good of 
the universe”—* that it has a glorious tendency! ! Nor have 
they stopped here. Using the phr ase “ the means of good,” to de- 
note a mere antecedent (on which as a means the result in no sense 
depends ;) and perceiving also that the existence of sin is necessary 
to redemption from sin, (though it is so only as a _part is to its 
whole,) they have jomed together the terms ‘* means” and “ neces- 
sary,’ and pronounced it, the necessary means ot good ;—never con- 
sidering, that in the only relation in which sin is necessary, it is not 
‘a means’ at all; and mm the relation in which they have called it 
‘a means’ (that of a mere antecedent) it cannot be necessary at all. 
Having arrived in this way, at the conclusion, that ‘ sin is the ne- 
cessary means of good, and being intent on assigning a 
sufficient reason for the divine permission of sin, the next step “has 
been to pronounce sin ‘ the necessary means of the greatest good,’ 
in face of the most decisive proof from the very nature of law, that 
perfect and universal obedience would have produced creater good, 
than can result from sin, as overruled by the provide nce of Ged. 
Into such errors, have able men been led by overlooking the very 
obvious distine one between sin as a part necessary toa whole, as 
a mere antecedent, and as the means of anend. Whether Dr Ty- 
ler agrees with me or not in respect to this use of language, we per- 
fectly agree in the things to which it relates. We agree, that the 
existence of sin is necessary to redemption from sin; and that 
sin is followed by good only as overruled and counteracted in all its 
tendencies. In all therefore that Dr. Tyler says he ever meant 
by calling sin ‘ the means of good,’ or ‘ the necessary means of good,’ 
we fully agree.* 








* It may contribute still further to an adjustment of this part of the controversy, 
to say, that in my view, God would not have adopted the present system, had he 
not forseen, that he could by his exclusive agency, counteract all the tendencies 
of sin, and bring good out of the evil. I have supposed, that God may have 
purposed the existence of sin, although wholly an evil—an evil in its nature, in 
all its tendencies and relations, because in respect to his prevention, it is incidental 
to the best possible system of measures and influences; it being also true that 
by his own exclusive agency he can counteract all the tendencies of sin, and 
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4. { understand Dr. Tyler now to admit a statement of 
mine, which is exactly equivalent to another, which was the origi- 
nal object of his attack. ‘Ihe statement which I understand him 
to admit is this, that God prefers, all things considered, that all 
men should become holy, rather than continue in sin, UNDER THe 
PRESENT system. Dr. Tyler claims, that I have substituted this 
position for another which he deems a false position ; and that by 
so doing, | have ‘met his reasoning, or rather evaded it.’ It is 
then plain, that Dr. Tyler must regard the position, by which he 
says, | have evaded his reasoniny, as @ true position. Otherwise, 
instead of maintaining that I had evaded his reasoning by means 
of it, he would naturally have been led to show that 1 adopted not 
only another but a false position, and that therefore I had not 
evaded his reasoning. Besides, while Dr. ‘Tyler represents one of 
these positions as false, he represents them also as ‘ inconsistent.” 
Obviously, therefore, in Dr. ‘Tyler’s opinion, | have substituted a 
true position, for one which is false. ‘The only question then is, 
whether there is the shadow of a difference between the import of 
the two positions? ‘This depends on the question, whether to say, 
that God prefers holiness to sin in every instance in which the lat- 
ter takes place, difiers at all from saying, that he prefers holiness to 
sin under the present system? And to decide this, | have only to 
ask, in what instance does any sin take place except under the 
present system? As can conceive then, of no possible difference, be- 
tween these positions, and as Dr. Tyler admits the truth of the one, 
I cannot but consider him as admitting the truth of the other. If 
Dr. Tyler, however, should think that there is a real difference be- 
tween these positions, still he admits the former to be true. Of 
course, the only question between us, is, a mere question respect- 
ing the phraseology of the latter. ‘lhe former we-understand in 
the same import, and in this as a true position, we are agreed ; that 
is, we agree, that God, all things considered, prefers holiness to sin, 
under the present system.* 

5. Dr. Tyler explicitly disclaims and rejects many if not all 
those positions, which I consider as involved in the original leading 






bring great good out of theevil. This, itis obvious, is widely remote from saying 
that God purposes sin, as the necessary means of the greatest good, or in other 
words, because he could not produceas much good without it as with it, provided 
all had obeyed his perfect law. 


*That Dr. Tyler should represent me as taking a new position, is some- 
what surprising in view of the identity of import in the two statements ; butstill 
more so, in view of the fact, that in speaking of God’s preferring holiness to sin, in 
my first reply and throughout the discussion, I have constantly presented this pref- 
erence under the qualification,—‘ in his present system,’’—‘“‘ under the best 
system.” And yet Dr. Tyler asserts that this position is, ‘ entirely a new one, 
which has never before appeared on my pages.”’ 
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statement, that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good. I 
am thus strengthened in the conclusion already drawn viz. that he 
does not hold this statement in the sense in which I denied it, and 
which seems to me its only proper import. The Reviewer in the 
Spectator had maint: ained, “that the followi ing positions are involved 
in the theory of Dr. Tyler—that those who die in their 
sins, were created for this sole purpose, that their sins and sufferings 
might brighten the displays of God’s justice and mercy, and thus 
become the means of the highest happiness of others ;’—‘ that ce- 
lestial spirits, if they utter truth in their songs, praise God for that 
peculiar delight, those higher raptures, which they could enjoy 
only by means of the agonies of others in everlasting fire-—that a 
benevolent God could not be satisfied with the pe rfect holiness and 
perfect happiness of all his moral creatures, but to raise to some 
higher conceivable perfec tion the ake of those who are saved, 

they must owe it in no stinted measure, to the eternal agonies of 
the damned.’? Of these statome nts Dr. ‘l'yler says, they are a 
‘‘carieature” and contain “ oe Sei and eross misrepresentations.””* 
This is asserting, not only that these things are not involved in 
his statements and representatio is, but also that they are false, and 
that he does not hold such. opinions. Dr. ‘Tyler ‘then explicitly 
denies these statements to be true, and even maintains the con- 
trary. ‘That is, he maintains, that the sins and sufferings of the 
lost are not the necessary means of brightening the displays of 
God’s attributes, and increasing the happiness of others—he main- 
tains, that God could be satisfied with the perfect holiness and perfect 
happiness of his moral creatures, and that the highest conceivable 
happine ss need not be owing to the agonies of the damned. ‘That 
Dr. ‘Tyler mi aintains these things, is to me a matter of unfeigned sat- 
isfaction: and what he has before said, which I have supposed to 
be inconsistent with these positions, | would gladly forget. Here 
if language can decide the point, Dr. ‘Tyler maintains that the high- 
est conceivable happiness of the universe, is not nee essarily owing 
to the sins and sufferings of the lost; and that God could be satis- 








* Without commenting on the warmth of Dr. 'T'yler’s language, I would ask 
whether, it is a thing wholly unknown, that writers who maintain the doc- 
irine that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, represent the brightest 
possible manifestation of God’s perfections and the hig she st possible happiness of 
the heavenly world as accomplished by means of sin, and angels and the redeem- 
ed, on account of these results, as making heaven ring with hallelujahs! If I 
mistake not Dr. ‘Tyler hims elf, in his Reply p. 511, quoted a passage of 
scripture to support the same doctrine ; i.e. what he here pronounces a caricature 
of his real opinions. 

But says Dr. Tyler, “Task the Reviewer with what feeling he can contem- 
plate the use which is made of these representations, by the enemies of evangeli- 
cal truth?’ Doubtless with regret; scarcely ex eeded, however, by that which 


is felt, that any of the friends of hristianity should fairly subje ct it to such rep- 
resentations. 
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jied with the perfect holiness and perfect happiness of his moral 
creation. In this view of the subject, | most fully and heartily 
concur with Dr. Tyler. 

6. In the last place, what I had presented as a mere hy pothesis, or 
supposition respecting the divine permission of sin, Dr. Tyler, in 
his last letter, positively affirms to be the very doctrine which he 
maintains. ‘The Reviewer in the Christian Spectator, had thus 
exhibited the peculiarity of my scheme—It “ suggests as the pos- 
sible alternative presented to the divine mind, the existence of sin 
on the one hand, and on the other, the non-existence of the best 
system.” Dr. Tyler, speaking of those whom I oppose, and of 
course including himself, says, “‘'They maintain, that God chose 
the present system, because notwithstanding the evil which it con- 
tains, it is the best system—entirely, absolutely the best—the best 
practicable and the best conceivable. Consequently, according to 
them, the actual alternative presented to the divine mind, was the 
existence of sin, on the one hand, and the non-existence of the 
best system on the other.” Now, if these schemes or theories, 
(except that one is merely hypothetical and the other positive,) are 
not tdentical, it is not within the range of human language, to state 
those which are so. In this statement, Dr. Tyler clearly distin- 
guishes the system, from sin as its result; he affirms that God 
chose the present system, and explicitly tells us for what reason 
he did not, and for what reason he did choose it. He chose it, 
not because, or for the sake of, the sin, which it contains, but ‘ not- 
withstanding the sin which it contains;’ i. e. sin was no part of the 
reason of his choosing the system. So far forth as sin was con- 
cerned, it was an objection to the choice, a reason for not choosing 
the system—he chose it “ notwiihstanding the sin.” Instead of 
choosing the system because of the sin, he chose it exclusively for 
another reason,—because the system as distinguished from the sin, 
and notwithstanding the sin, is “the best system, the best prac- 
ticable aud the best conceivable.” If this is not asserting that 
God did not choose the present system on account of sin; in other 
words, that sin was no part of the ground or reason of his choice 
of the system, [ know of no language in which this can be asserted. 
Should it be said, that a sick man chooses a given remedy, because, 
notwithstanding the pain it involves, it is the best remedy, would 
not the language amount to a denial, that the pain is any part of 
the ground or reason of the choice ?—Dr. Tyler proceeds to the 
legitimate inference. ‘‘ Consequently,” he says ‘the actual alter- 
native presented to the divine mind was the existence of sin on 
the one hand, and the non-existence of the best system on the oth- 
er.” Here then, (excepting actual for possible,) we have the 
identical words and the identical meaning of the statement made 
by the Reviewer, of the peculiarity of my scheme. The only dif- 
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ference is, that Dr. Tyler asserts that to be actual truth which I 
have presented merely as possible truth. Is there not an end to 
all further debate ?* 

I must however understand, the language of Dr. Tyler, by fair in- 
terpretation, as having a still further import. Should it be said, that 
the sick man chooses a particular remedy, because, notwithstanding 
the suffering it involves, it is the best remedy, the declaration would 
involve this fact—that he would avoid the suffering connected with 
the use of the remedy if he could, and yet use the remedy. So 
when Dr. 'T'yler says, that God chose the present system, be- 
cause, notwithstanding the evil it contains, it is the best system, he 
clearly asserts what involves the fact,—that God would have 
avoided the evil which the system contains, if he could, and yet 
have adopted the best system. ‘This is asserting on another prin- 
cipal topic of debate, as actual truth, what I have ventured to pre- 
sent as a mere hypothesis or supposition ! 

I know not then what can remain on this part of the controversy, 
about which Dr. Tyler and myself can differ. The points on 
which I have shown that we agree, according to his last statements, 
are the main points. 


II. I now proceed to consider Dr. Tyler’s views of human de- 
pravity, as developed in his last communication. 

On this part of the controversy, I regard Dr. Tyler as having 
removed all ground for further debate.—The original statement 
which I made of the doctrine of native depravity, in my letter to 
Dr. Hawes, and which Dr. ‘Tyler quoted with approbation, is as 
follows ; 

“‘T believe that mankind, in consequence of the fall of Adam, 
are born destitute of holiness, and are by nature totally depraved ; 
in other words, that all men from the commencement of ™oral 
agency, do without the interposition of divine grace, sin and ¥ 
sin in all their moral conduct. I also believe, that such is the na- 
ture of the human mind, that it becomes the occasion of universal 
sin in men, in all the appropriate circumstances of their existence ; 





* A mistake of Dr. Tyler here requires correction. He says, ‘that ac- 
cording to my theory, the present system is not the best system; for it supposes, 
that the system would be better if sin and misery did not exist.’’ Dr. Tyler unfor- 
tunately has at times, (as when he made the above remark,) overlooked the distine- 
tion between the system and its result in sin. This distinction, he plainly recogni- 
zed in the passage quoted in the textabove; but obviously overlooks it, when he 
says, that “‘ according to my theory the present system is not the best.” Accord- 
ing to my theory, the system of measures and of influence which God has adopt- 
ed, is the best possible ; but the results would be better than the present, ifall should 
perfectly obey God’s perfect law, under the present system. ‘This explanation 
has been made again and again in the course of this discussion. 
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and that therefore they may properly be said to be sinners by na- 
ture.”’—'To these statements,” Dr. Tyler said, “ understood in 
their plain and obvious import, L can most cheerfully subscribe.” 
Asreeing then as we do in these more general forms of statement, 
it is obvious that if we differ at all, it must be in respect to those 
which are more specific. But even here, taking Dr. Tyler’s last 
explanations as unfolding his opinions, there i is no ground for con- 
troversy remaining. 

1. T understand Dr. T yler now to deny, that there is in the hu- 
man mind, @ constitutional propensity to sin. All who have read 
our previous discussions, know that a leading question has been, 
Whether there is in the human soul a propensity to sin, which is a 
physical attribute of the mind,—a part of the mind’s constitution,— 
an inherent property of man’s nature, corresponding to our other 
natural or constitutional propensities,—a distinct and specific ten- 
dency to sin previous to all acts of choice, as there is a tendency 
to food, to drink, ete. Now when this had been presented and dis- 
cussed from the beginning as a main point in this controversy,— 
when to oppose this doctrine of ph ysical depravity, had been one 
principal object of all that had been published 1 in the Spectator, 
and by myself on the subject ;—when Dr.'Tyler quoted, denied, and 
opposed our most explicit statements on this very topic ;—when in 
direct opposition to our formal denials of this doctrine, he asserted, 
* that Aewnan nature is not what it would have been, had sin not 
existed, but has undergone some change in consequence of the 
apostacy ;’—when without the least qualification, he compared this 
difference thus produced in human nature, to the difference between 
‘the nature of the lion and the nature of the ox ;’—when in direct 
opposition to our most exp licit statements he asserted, “ that there is 
in mana native propensity to evil, propagated from parent to child, 
like other natural propensities ;’”,—when he compared this prope nsity 
to those ‘which run in the blood ;—when he expressly included it 
among “ the properties of the mind” and affirmed, that “ proper- 
ties of mind as well as of body are propagated from parent to 
child, ’—I supposed and believed, that Dr. ‘Tyler did mtend by all 
this, to maintain that a propensity to sin is a@ part of the constitu- 
tional or physical structure of the mind ;—as really, and in the same 
sense, a part of the pura naturalia, a part of man’s nature, as 
other natural propensities are. In his last communication, how- 
ever, Dr. Tyler has most explicitly disclaimed this doctrine. In 
reference to these vie ws, ascribed to Dr. 'T'yler by the Reviewer 
and myself, he says, ‘ ‘My views on the subject of de pravity are 
entirely misrepresented.” Without deciding here on the justice 
or injustice of this charge, one thing is plain, Dr. Tyler by claim- 
ing that he has been misrepresented i in having the doctrine of con 
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stitutional or physical depravity ascribed to him, fully disclaims his 
belief in that doctrine. In other words, Dr. Tyler does not be- 
lieve, that a propensity to sin is a part of man’s nature, as other 
constitutional or natural propensities are. 

Again, the Reviewer in the Spectator had said, that according 
to Dr. Tyler, “ man is led to disobey rather than obey God, by 
the same cause, or the operation of ‘the same physical law of his 
being, as that by which the lion is led to feed on flesh and not on 
erass.”’—Dr. Tyler says,—* Now what have I said to justify this 
representation?” ‘ Why is such a construction put upon my lan- 
guage 2? Whether his language requires this construction or not, 
is not the question now to be answered. Be this as it may, Dr. 
‘Tyler now claims, that he has not authorized this construction of 
his language,—in other words, he explicitly disclaims, the opinion 
that there is in man a constitutional propensity to sin which leads 
him to disobey God, by the same physic al law, as that by which 
the lion is led to feed on flesh. Further; Dr. ‘Tyler says, “1 
have not undertaken to tell an what this prope nsity (to sin) con- 
sists ; nor do I pretend to be able to tell.” ‘This is a frank con- 
fession, not only that Dr. 'T'yler does not decide, that this propen- 
sity to sin conststs in a constitutional property of the mind, but 
that he is not able to decide, that such is the fact. 

Once more; Of the change which he supposes ‘ human nature 
to have undergone in consequence of the apostacy,’ Dr. Tyler 
says, “ But what this change is, I have not undertaken to tell :— 
much less have | affirmed that it is a change in the puysicaL 
STRUCTURE OF THE MIND!” ‘This surely ends the debate on this 
point. 

In one or two passages, however, Dr. ‘Tyler goes still further 
on this topic. Claiming an entire coincidence of opinion with 
Pres. Edwards, he says,—‘* Now Edwards maintains, that the 
posterity of Adam come into the world destitute of those superior 
principles with which Adam was created, and that this constitutes 
the propensity to sin of which he speaks.”’ Again Dr. Tyler says, 
‘* mankind now come into the world destitute of these superior 
principles; and this according to Edwards, is the change which the 
ni ture of man has undergone in conse quence of the original apos- 
tacy.” He adds, “1 am not conscious of having made a state- 
ment on this subject which is not in accordance with the state- 
ments of Edwards.” ‘Thus it now appears, that when Dr. Tyler 
said there is in man a native propensity to evil propagated from 
parent to child, like other natural propensities,—when he repre- 
sented the difference in man’s nature,—in human nature before and 
after the apostacy, as being like that between the nature of the 
lion and the ox,—when he included this propensity to sin among 
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the other properties of the mind, and affirmed that these are pro- 
pagated as well as those of the body—and compared this propen- 
sity to sin, to propensities which ‘run in the blood,’ he meant that 
it was a mere negation,—the simple destitution of those superior 
principles, with which, according to Edwards, Adam was created. 
Whether, then, Dr. ‘Tyler in this instance, interprets the language 
of Edwards with precise accuracy or not, one thing is plain beyond 
denial, viz., that Dr. ‘Tyler, according to this statement, believes in 
no propensity to sin in human nature, except that which consists 
in the simple destitution of holy principles. But it was a part of 
my original statement, “that all mankind in consequence of the 
fall of Adam, are born destitute of holiness.” The Christian 
Spectator has taken the same ground. What possible controversy, 
then, can Dr. Tyler have with the Christian Spectator or with 
me, for maintaining, that there is no propensity to sin in man 
which is @ constitutional property of the mind? In this 
main point, on this part of the controversy, Dr. Tyler and myself 
are now fully agreed. 

2. Dr. Tyler now disclaims the opinion, that this propensity to 
sin in the human mind, is itself stnfu/. ‘The Reviewer had said,— 
«* We suppose Dr. ‘l'yler to believe that this propensity to sin, is 
itself sinful, or as another writer affirms, is “the essence of all 
sin.” Dr. ‘Tyler replies, “ that I have affirmed this, or any thing 
which implies it, | presume the Reviewer will not pretend.” He 
proceeds to represent ‘the imputation of this sentiment to him, as 
groundless, and as neither just nor candid.’ The question now, 
is not whether there were sufficient reasons for supposing Dr. Ty- 
ler to believe, that the propensity to sin is itself senful.* It is now 
placed beyond all question, that Dr. ‘T'yler considers the imputa- 
tion of such an opinion to him as groundless and unjust. In other 
words he disclaims the doctrine of a constitutional propensity to 
sin, which is itself sinful. 

Again ; In an article in the Spectator for 1823, I had said, that 
President Edwards, ‘does not assert, that this propensity is in it- 
self sinful and deserving of punishment, but simply, that it tends 
to or is followed by those moral acts, by which the subject becomes 
ill-deserving.”” Now Dr. 'T'yler complains, that ‘‘ I gave a mean- 
ing to Ais language, entirely different from that which I gave to the 
same language in the writings of Edwards.” It is plain, then, that 
Dr. Tyler now adopts the very same opinion on the present topic, 
which I ascribed to President Edwards. Indeed to put this 
question at rest, he thus proceeds, using the language of Edwards— 





* The Reviewer merely =) this ; and accordingly reasoned also on the 
ee supposition, viz., that Dr. Tyler should say, “ that the propensity to sin 
of which he speaks, is innocent.” 
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«© When or where have [ affirmed, that there is any evil quality 
infused, implanted, or wrought into the nature of man by any pos- 
itive cause or influence whatever, either from God or the creature ; 
or that man is conceived or born with a fountain of evil in his 
heart, such as is any thing PROPERLY POsITIVE?” Here, if lan- 
guage can do it, Dr. ‘Tyler not only disclaims the doctrine of a 
mental property which is sinful, but the opinion, that men are 
BORN with any fountain of evil in the heart, such as is properly 
positive. In this, I fully concur with Dr. Tyler. 

3. Dr. Tyler and myself are fully agreed, that there is what 
may truly and properly be called a_ bias, or propensity to 
sin, in all men. ‘The Christian Spectator and myself have main- 
tained from the beginning of this discussion, the doctrine of a ten- 
dency in man to moral evil. Our object originally was, to rescue 
this doctrine from what we deemed the misrepresentations and 
perversions of it by its opposers. For this purpose, we have aim- 
ed, after the manner of Edwards, to distinguish this ground or 
reason of the universal sinfulness of mankind, from a disposition to 
sin, which is voluntary and sinful, and also from a constitutional 
property of the mind ; and to exhibit it as a propensity in the sim- 
ple import of tendency, lableness, or proclivity to sin, resulting from 
constitutional propensities which were in man in innocence.*  Ac- 
cordingly, we have never hesitated to ascribe the sin of mankind 
to their nature, as the ground, reason, or occasion of it, in the appropri- 
ate situation or circumstances of their existence. From this state- 
ment, made in my letter to Dr. Hawes, and to which Dr. Tyler 
fully subscribes, I was careful to exclude a physical or constitution- 
al propensity to sin; and to exhibit in that letter, and especially in 
my Concio ad Clerum, man’s constitutional propensities to the in- 
ferior good, without the interposition of grace, as uniformly leading 
him intosin. We shall see, that Dr. Tyler now maintains the same 
view of this propensity to sin,—of its nature and its origin, which 
the Christian Spectator and myself have maintained to be the true 
doctrine of orthodoxy. ‘Thus he quotes as expressing his views 
of the subject, several passages from Edwards, in which the latter 
asserts ‘ that as God withdrew spiritual communion, and his vital 


* When this view of the subject was presented in the controversy with Prof. 
Norton, on the question whether God creates men with a sinful! nature, it met the 
approbation of our orthodox brethren without a known exception. It was seen 
how effectualy the correction of this Unitarian misrepresentation enabled the 
friends of orthodoxy to refute Unitarian objections to the doctrine of depravity 
by nature ; and while it was presented under these bearings, all approved it. 
The reader then can judge of the surprise which we felt, when some of our ortho- 
dox brethren undertook to inculcate suspicions of our orthodoxy through the 
community ; and to exhibit those erroneous statements, and caricatures of or- 
thodoxy which Unitarians have always made the object of their attack, as con- 
stituting the only true orthodox faith, on this important subject 
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gracious imfluence from the common Head, so he withholds the 
same from all the members, whereby they came into the world 
mere flesh, and entirely under the government of the natural and 
inferior principles’ — —‘ that when God made man at first he implant- 
ed in him these natural and inferior principles’-— that the inferior 
principles of self-love and natural appetite which were given only 
to serve, being alone and left to themselves, of course became ruling 
principles.—Man did immediately set up himself and the objects 


of his private affections as supreme, and so they took the place of 


God.’ If language can trace human sinfulness to principles which 
were created in man at first,—which were in him even when per- 
fectly holy, I must think, that this is done in these statements of 
Edwards. In reference, then, to the view presented in these state- 
ments, Dr. Tyler says, ““ Now Lask, what have I said inconsistent 
with this?) 1 have maintained that mankind come into the world 
with a propensity to evil. I have not undertaken to tell in what 
this propensity consists. Consequently, [ have not said, that it 
does not consist in the very thing in which Edwards says it does 
consist.” But Edwards says, it consists simply in those principles 
which God implanted in man when he made him at first ; in that 
selflove and natural appetite which belonged to the nature of man 
while yet perfectly holy, these being left to themselves. ‘This 
then is all, that Dr. Tyler now means by a propensity to evil. 
Again; Ina passage which has been often cited in this discus- 
sion, and in which Edwards gives his most formal account of hu- 


man depravity, he traces it ‘ to those common natural principles of 


self-love, natural appetite, etc., WHICH WERE IN MAN IN INNO- 
cENCE, when left to themselves.’ But Dr. Tyler says, “ I am 
not conscious of having made a statement on this subject which is 
not in accordance with the statements of Edwards.” How Dr. 
Tyler could more explicitly admit, that the propensity to sin in man 
of which he speaks, consists in or results from those principles 
which were in man i innocence, { cannot conceive. I need not 
say, that this is the doctrine, uniformly maintained by the Chris- 
tian Spectator and myself, on this subject. 

4. Dr. Tyler and myself agree in every principle, on which J 
had hitherto supposed the main question to turn. J understand 
him now to admit, that mankind come into the world with the 
same nature in KIND, as that with which Adam was created. 
This appears from what I have already shown. But it is still 
more apparent in certain statements which he quotes with appro- 
bation from President Edwards. In these statements, the differ- 
erice between Adam and his posterity as presented by Edwards, 
is this—“‘ When God made man, he implanted in him two kinds 
of principles. ‘There was an inferior kind, which may be called 
natural, being the principles of mere human nature, such as self 
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ove with those natural appetites and passions, which belong to the 
nature of man. Lesides these there were superior principles, 
that were holy and divine, summarily comprehended in DIviINE 
Love—called in scripture THE DIVINE NATURE. ‘These princi- 
oles may in some sense be said to be suPERNATURAL, being (how- 
ever concreated or connate yet) such as are above those principles 
that are essentially implied m or inseparably connected with mere 
human nature.” Lidwards says in further explanation, that these 
superior principles “are not essential to the constitution of the 
Auman nature—inasmuch as one mi Ly have ev ery thing needful to 
his being a man exclusively of them.” He denies also, ‘ that there 
is any alteration in the natural constitution, faculties or disposi- 
tions of our souls.” With these statements of Edwards, Dr. Tyler 
now declares himself fully to agree. What, then, according to 
these statements, is the difference between Adam and his posterity ? 
is it that the human nature of the one differed from the human na- 
ture of the other? Were those principles in Adam, which were 
in such a sense supernatural, as to be above those essentially im- 
plied in human nature—which are thus strikingly distinguished 
from those which belon y to the nature of man—which consist 
in holy love—in a mental act or exercise, and which the scrip- 
tures call the divine nature, were these considered by Edwards, as 
a part of human nalure in Adam? Did he maintain, that this 
divine nature in Adam, was a part of his human nature ? I cannot 
ouaeien that Dr. Tyler will say, that such was the meaning of 
Edwards. If Dr. Tyler, however, should insist that such is “the 
meaning of Edwards, and such his own view of the subject ; still 
ihe only question between him and me would be a question of 
words and not of things; i.e. whether divine love, or the devine na- 
‘ure, can be truly and properly said to be a part of the human na- 
jure of Adam. Even conceding this, and consequently a change 
Mn feds nature, it would by no means amount to a constitutional 
propensity to sin, nor to any propensity diverse from that which 
results from prope usities which were in man in innocence.—The 
obvious amount, however, of Edwards’ statement is, that God im- 
planted by Ais grace holy love, as a supernatural principle, —and 
as a thing entirely diverse from the human nature,—in Adam as 
soon as he was created, and that im this respect only he differed 
from his posterity. But with this exception of what was thus su- 
pernatural in Adam; that is, inrespect to ¢heir human nature, Adam 
and his posterity, according to Edwards, are alike; in other words, 
human nature in Adam, and human nature in his posterity are one 
and the same thing. In this plain exhibiticn of this pomt by Ed- 
wards, I suppose that Dr. Tyler and myself now fully concur. 
Again; | understand Dr. ‘Tyler now to maintain fully and for- 


mally, that mankind not only may be, but are sinners 6y nature, 
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without a const?tutional propensity to sin. I had reasoned thus ;—~ 
that as Adaw sinned without a constitutional propensity to sin, and 
from mere propensities to natural good, so these propensities might 
prove the occasion of universal sin, to his posterity.* I had sup- 
posed, that in consequence of Adam’s sin, the inferior propensities 
or principles in his posterity, might be stronger in degree than they 
were in him; that in this way, their universal sinfulness might be 
accounted for; and that thus it might be truly and properly said, 
that all mankind become sinners zn consequence of Adam’s sin, 
and are sinners by nature, without a constitutional propensity to 
sin. Lunderstand Dr. Tyler now to admit the principle on which 
these deductions depend. He says, ‘* Where have I said or inti- 
mated, that no being can sin without a constitutional propensity to 
sin ?—That Adam sinned without a natural propensity to sin, is 
admitted. Nor have I denied, that the posterity of Adam might 
sin, without a natural (constitutional) propensity to sin.”—He 
goes further still, and admits as we have seen, that the universal 
sinfulness of mankind is truly accounted for by the mere destitu- 
tion of the superior princtples, and also by the propensites which 
were in man in innocence, being left to themselves. Now this is 
admitting that Adam’s posterity not only may, but that they do in 
fact, become sinners, without @ constitutional propensity to sin. 
Dr. Tyler maintains, therefore, that mankind not only may be, but 
are sinners in consequence of Adam’s sin, and sinners by nature, 
without a constitutional propensity to sin. 

Further; I understand Dr. Tyler also to maintain in his last 





* Dr. Tyler erroneously quotes my language on this point. He represents me 
as saying, “that Adam’s posterity may sin without a propensity to sin.’ My lan- 
guage is, “ without a previous CONSTITUTIONAL propensity to sin.”’—The word 
constitutional being used for the very purpose of distinguishing a primary physic- 
al property of the mind, from a consequential tendency or propensity. 

There is another mistake of Dr. Tyler which needs correction. He quoted a 

assage from me, and another ‘ from the great champion of Arminianism, Dr. 
Taylor of Norwich,” desiring his readers to compare them. This I considered 
as an argumentum ad invidiam. | accordingly replied to it, as a kind of reasoning 
which is entitled to no consideration ; and also alleged, that so far as there was 
any coincidence between this champion and myself, it consisted in the undenia- 
ble matter of fact, that Adam sinned without a constitutional propensity to sin. 
I might have replied still further, that there is the same coincidence between Dr. 
J. Taylor and Pres. Edwards; and I may now say between the former and Dr. 
Tyler.—But says Dr. Tyler, “ let it be remembered, that in connection with my 

uotation from Dr. Taylor of Norwich, I quoted Edwards’ reply. Of this reply Dr. 
Taylor is careful to take no notice.’’ Dr. Tyler 1 am sure will regret this state- 
ment; for I took a very formal and explicit notice of this reply. I said, ‘ Dr. 
Tyler here quotes a long passage from Pres. Edwards, the object of which is to 
show, ‘that permanence in the effect, proves permanence in the cause.’ As I 
have never questioned the correctness of this principle, I am not able to perceive 
the design of this quotation from Edwards.’’ 1 considered this a sufficient notice 
of that, which had norelevancy. Indeed, in the very passage cited by Dr. Tyler, 
and in all that I have said on this topic, I have distinctly recognized a permanent 
cause of the universal sinfulness of mankind. 
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communication, that the only reason, that the posterity of Adam 
do not exhibit the same moral character which Adam exhibited, 
is,—not that they have a different nature,—but that they are pla- 
ced in different circumstances. 1 had considered Dr. Tyler as 
confounding the question, ‘how we shall account for the fact that 
Adam did not sin, when all his posterity do sin,’ with another and 
a very different question, viz. ‘ what is the true account of the lat- 
ter fact?’ I had maintained, ‘that whatever be the reason why 
Adam did not sin,-—still if all mankind since the fall do uniformily sin, 
in all those circumstances which their Creator has appointed as the 
natural condition of their existence, then they are truly and prop- 
erly said to be sinners by nature.’”-—Now in what respect does 
Dr. Tyler dissent from this statement? ‘The reason, and the 
only reason that Dr. ‘Tyler now assigns, as we have seen, why 
the posterity of Adam do not exhibit the same moral character 
which Adam exhibited, is, in one instance, that they come into 
the world destitute of those superior supernatural principles which 
Adam possessed ;—in another, that the inferior principles in the 
posterity are left to themselves, while he also maintains with 
Edwards, that the human nature of Adam and the human nature 
of his posterity are alike. It is plain, then, that according to these 
statements of Dr. Tyler, the difference between Adam and his 
posterity, to which their difference in character must be ascribed, 
is, not a difference in their nature but IN THEIR CIRCUMSTANCES 
MERELY. And yet Dr. Tyler maintains, that all mankind are sin- 
ners by nature. In what respect, then does Dr. Tyler dissent 
from my statement, That since all mankind, without possessing a dif- 
ferent nature from that of Adam, sin in all the circumstances which 
their Creator has appointed as the natural condition of their exis- 
tence, they are truly and properly said to be sinners by nature ? 

Dr. Tyler, then, agrees with me in the views which I have always 
maintained of the doctrine of depravity by nature. We agree in the 
more general forms of statement; in those which are more specific 
both negative and positive; and also inall those principles of reasoning 
on which the discussion has been continued.—Similar remarks ap- 
ply to the other principal topic, the theory of the divine permission 
of sin. Here, at least in respect to every inain position, there is 
such an agreement in opinion, that to protract the debate, would 
seem to me to be impossible. 

While I rejoice in these results of the present discussion, it is 
with deep regret, that I feel constrained to advert to the avowed 
object of Dr. Tyler in his last communication. This is no other, 
than to convict me of “ palpable and gross misrepresentation.” 
Had Dr. Tyler when he commenced his attack on me in the Spirit 
of the Pilgrims, come forward with the explanations which he has 
now made, there would have been no occasion for controversy be- 
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tween us. The circumstances of the case, certainly required this. 
If he originally understood the statements which he undertook to 
defend, in so peculiar an import, it devolved on him to have said 
so from the first. Not doing this, there was every reason for sup- 
posing him to adopt those statements in the very import which 
they had always borne in the previous public discussions. For 
reasons which need not be repeated, I had made a statement of 
my opinions in opposition to the doctrines, that, “sin is the neces- 
sary means of the greatest good ;” and that “ man is born with . 
propensity to sin, which is a constitutional or physical property of 
the mind.” I had shown clearly what L understood by these i - 
trines. ‘They had been exhibited not only in the very language of 
those who held thein, but with such explanatory statements, as, It 
would seem, must preclude the possibility of any misapprehension 
of my meaning. The discussion had been continued for several 
years. It had been conducted to a considerable extent by others 
as well as by myself. ‘The points at issue, it was reasonably sup- 
posed, had been presented with so much precision as to be perfect- 
ly understood ; while the very statements which f had used, and 
in the very import in which f had used them, had been adopted 
and defended by opposing writers. [It was in such cireumstances, 
that Dr. Tyler appeared as the advocate of these opinions ; adopt- 
ing without objection or qualification, the language in which others 
and myself had stated them ; and explaining that language, as the 
public certainly understood, in the very import in which we had 
used and explained it. Even in his last communication, Dr. ‘Tyler 
still retains substantially some of his original statements, without 
being aware of what [ must consider, an ine oneruity between those 
statements and _ his present ex planations. ‘That the charge of 
“ palpable and gross misrepresentation,”’ should be made by Dr. 
Tyler in these circumstances, | cannot but re ‘gard with surprise 
and regret. ‘That other advocates of the doctri nes in question, 

find no occasion to re por of the misrepresentation of their views, 

is obvious from the fact, that they tenaciously, and without qu: alifi- 
cation, adhere to the very statements which have been used. Noi 
can it be doubted, that neither the hich Hopkinsians, nor the ad- 
vocates of phy sical de ‘pravity, or the taste scheme, will, in view of 
Dr. Tyler’s last explanations, consider him as any longer on their 
side of the question. 

Be these things, however, as the y may,—be it true or be it not 
true, that Dr. 'T "yler’ s language would justify me in the represen- 
tations of his opinions which | have mi ide, one thing is now unde- 
niable, Dr. ‘Tyler disclaims the opinions, which | “had most sin- 
cerely and honestly suppose 1 him to maintain. He does not hoid 
the doctrine that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, 
nor the doctrine that man is born with a constitutional propensity 
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to sin, as I have understood and opposed these doctrines. On the 
contrary , if I rightly understand his last statements and expla- 
nations, we perfectly ayree in every particular respecting these im- 
portant subjects. ‘his [ trust is to be the final, as it will be a 
happy; result of this theological discussion. It is with this cheer- 
ing hope, that I have consented so far to wave the question, 
whether Dr. ‘Tyler’s original statements authorized my representa- 
tion of his opinions. It is painful, indeed, to suffer what 1 deem 
a groundless charge of misrepresentation, to pass without a more 
formal refutation. My personal vindication on this point, howev- 
er, is of far less moment, than truth, and harmony of opinion. 
‘lo such harmony between Dr. ‘Tyler and myself, | see no obsta- 
cle, while he adheres to the e xplanations made in his last commu- 
nication. I hope then, he will unite with me in turning from a 
strile about words, to the higher and worthier object of agree- 
ment in things. ‘That one should triumph over the other as a 
fallen adversary, would be degradation and dishonor, compared 
with exhibiting an example of ultimate union in sentiment and 
fellowship in Christ. 


NA'THANIEL W. 'TAYLOR. 


Arr. VIl.—Tuomeson’s Sermons on INFIDELITY. 


Sermons on Infidelity, By ANprew 'THompson D. D. Minister of St. George's 
Edenburgh. First American Edition, with a Preliminary Essay. Windsor, 
Vt. Richards and Tracy. New-York: Jonathan Leavitt. 1833 


One characteristic of these Sermons is, that they bear internal 
evidence of having been prepared to meet the actual ae of the 
congregation to whom they were addressed. Wt is evident, that 
both in the pulpit and the study, the author felt his mind to be in 
contact with the minds of at least some who were infidels in fact, 
if not in name. ‘There is a directness in the arguments, and 
earnestness in their application, which could spring only from a 
mind excited and warmed by a personal intellectual encounter 
with the enemies of the gospel. Indeed, through the whole of 
his attack upon them, while he manages his weapons with sufli- 
cient gracefulness and dexterity, he bears himself in such a manner 
as to remind us of some stout warrior, engaged with his whole soul 
in mortal strife against the foes of his. country, rather than of some 
errant knight showing forth his skill in arms at a tournamant. 

And from other sources we know that this was the case. At 
the time when Dr. Thompson commenced his ministrations at St. 
George’s, the leaven of infidelity was fermenting in the mass of the 
population of Edenburgh, just as it was then, and is now, more or 


less, in all the large cities in christendom. It was no longer con- 
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fined to a few speculative minds, but was extending its influence 
to every class of the community. We are not speaking so much 
of that open-meuthed, brawling infidelity which we sometimes meet 
with, as of a secret, indefinite unbelief of the peculiar doctrines of 
the christian system. When Hume first sent forth into the world 
his writings in opposition to christianity, they generally met with a 
cold reception, even in the country and city of his birth. ‘The 
Scotch were a cautious, as well as a religious people. We have 
it on good authority, that the controversy between him and 
his antagonists, was regarded with interest, rather as an ex- 
hibition of the intellectual strength of the parties, than because 
great interests were staked on the decision of the question. ‘They 
seemed to have looked upon the struggle between that “ prince of 
doubters,” and such a master of reason as Reid, Campbell, or Be- 
attie, as each rushed to attack him in defense of truth and chris- 
tianity, with the same feelings with which the Roman people wit- 
nessed the combat between two accomplished gladiators. Each 
of the combatants, indeed had his partisans; but the great body 
of even the higher classes, were interested mainly in the contest 
itself, and not in its issue. 

But, i in time, the infidel opinions then first promulgated, were 
adopted, in part at least, by a class of men, who by their talents 
and learning exerted a controlling influence upon public sentiment. 
Indeed, there was a period, when it was to a considerable extent 
the opinion in England, that the learned men of Scotland were all 
infidels, and the common people all christians. At least, it was 
true that some of the most celebrated public instructors and wri- 
ters were conversant with the works of Hume, and gave currency 
among their countrymen to doubts concerning the peculiar doc- 
trines and duties of the gospel. Unbelief was rife in certain cir- 
cles in Edinburgh, and “ church-going was a thing comparatively 
out of fashion in the New-Town of that metropolis, till Andrew 
Thompson was removed from a church he had formerly held in 
the Old-Town, and established under the splendid dome of St. 
George’s.”’ 

It was for the especial benefit of the intelligent and fastidious 
unbelievers of his own congregation, that these discourses were 
prepared ; and to this circumstance, they owe much of their un- 
common excellence. A minister who fixes his view upon infidel- 
ity as it exists among his own people, can see its real form, and 
describe it more accurately, and argue it down more conclusively, 
than if he should look all over christendom to find what infidelity 
is in the abstract, and should then write a book to confute it, 
which should be so general in its arguments, as to be as well fitted 
to one age as another. 

He who would write a truly effective volume on this subject, 
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must have access to the hearts of reflecting men, who having read 
the writings of distinguished infidels, find themselves unable to 
meet their objections; and who with some appearance of candor, and 
some show of reluctance, have become unbelievers. He should 
have conversed with them freely and familiarly, and thus have be- 
come acquainted with their mental history, and the causes of thieir 
unbelief. He should have humbled himself to hold intercourse 
with another class of infidels, whose mouth is full of cursing and 
bitterness, and who show cleariy that they hate the light of truth. 
He should, likewise, have conversed with still another class, whose 
opinions are vague and unsettled, and who are carried about by 
every wind of doctrine ; and with those who are too unreflecting 
to think much, and too stupid to feel much, either of attachment or 
dislike on the subject of religion. Besides this acquaintance with 
individuals, he should have witnessed the effects of infidelity upon 
communities,--observing how it dries up the springs of the social vir- 
tues, withers whatever is fair and lovely i in social happiness, and, 
as if it were the hot breath of the pit, kindles into a consuming 
flame the passions ofmen. With a preparation like this, he would 
be qualified to come forth to the world in opposition to infidelity, 
cither from the press or the pulpit ; and without some such pre- 
paration superadded to learning obtained from books, what he pub- 
lishes or preaches must be deficient in many important particulars. 

We are strengthened in this opinion, by calling to mind in what 
manner the bible was written. It was written, at least a consider- 
able part of it, not to supply the general wants of the church, but 
to meet some local or individual exigency. Read the Epistle to 
the Romans, or those to the Corinthians, or indeed any of the 
Epistles, and you will be convinced, that each one of them was 
composed for the purpose of instructing and edifying the particular 
church or person to whom it was addressed, and that from this cir- 
cumstance is derived its principal excellence. Mere generalities, 
either in doctrines or in precepts, are not what we want, and are 
not what we have in the bible. ‘The sacred penmen wrote 
in view of actual existences. Their language is, “that which 
was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we 
have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and 
our hands have handled, of the word of life—declare we unto 
you.” ‘The bible being prepared by those who were thus inti- 
mately acquainted with what they undertake to conmmunicate, 
for the purpose of meeting the wanis of particular individuals or 
communities, in certain definite exigencies, presents facilities for 
being understood, like those prese nted by statute law, when ex- 
plained by commentaries and the reports of adjudicated cases. And 
being prepared in this manner, it is found to be altogether better 
adapted to exert a moral influence upon the great mass of mankind, 
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than if it were made up of ten thousand precepts delivered in an 
abstract form. 

The additional circumstance should be taken into view, that in 
modern times many causes are in operation to assimilate men in 
civilized countries, to each other, in their sentiments and opinions ; 
so that a work on religion which is adapted to one large town, may 
be considered as well adapted to almost any other in christendom. 
The press circulates every new opinion which may be broached on 
the subject of religion, with wonderful promptitude. We have met 
with persons from the valley of the Mississippi, who were well 
versed in the works of Mirabeau the Atheist. Hume is read, more 
or less, throughout the countries denominated christian. Paine’s 
works are circulated in India, even among the natives. But more 
than this ; many of the popular writers of the present and the last 
generation, have read these same authors, and not unfrequently 
lave contributed, perhaps in some cases unwittingly, to introduce 
some of the subtle poison of infidelity into the public mind. A 
work which is well adapted to unbelievers in Edenburgh, will of 
course, then, be well suited to unbelievers elsewhere. But unless 
written with a distinct reference to some people, and some actual 
state of public opinion, it will be of but little use. An ingenious 
man by the help of books solely, can prepare a work against infi- 
delity; just as Phormio the Peripatetic, who had never seen mili- 
tary service, spoke some hours in the presence of Hannibal on the 
art of war and the duties of a commander; but he will expose 
himself to the ridicule of some thorough-bred infidel, just as the 
philosopher brought upon himself the contempt of ihe accom- 
plished C arthagenian general. 

Another characteristic excellence of these sermons, is that they 
are evidently the result of close observation, on the part of the au- 
thor. He was not only placed in favorable circumstances, as we 
have seen, for preparing this work, but he was qualified by his 
mental habits, to avail himself perfectly of these circumstances. 
In other words, he had that acquaintance with men and things 
which is usually denominated a knowledge of the world. Many 
learned theologians, we need not say, have been wofully deficient 
in this kind of knowledge ; and, as the necessary consequence, have 
exerted less influence than they would otherwise have done, upon 
men of cultivated minds who were accustomed to fashionable life. 
This, we suppose, was to some extent true in the case of the great 
theologian of our country, President Edwards. Until the time 
when he entered Yale College, he was educated at home in com- 
pany with his sisters; when a member of that institution he was 
very greatly devoted to his books ; and in subsequent life he 
was occupied almost constantly by his preparations for the pulpit, 
and by the works which he published. He seems, indeed, not 
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only to have avoided intercourse with general society, but alsoto have 
considered himself in some degree as “unqualified for it. Undoubt- 
edly his heart was full of love towards “ being in general ;” but a 
perusal of his life will show, that this love was not manifested to- 
wards individuals out of the circle of his personal friends, by any 
strong interest in society at large. And in correspondence with 
this, his works do not show an acquaintance with men. With the 
general features of the human mind, he was intimately acquainted. 

fle knew man in the abstract, and he reasons upon some of the 
faculties of our nature, with surpassing strength and clearness. 
He knew man as sinner or a saint ; and he describes him as the 
one or the other with great ex xactness, in the more prominent traits 
of his character. The truth seems to be, that as subjects of 
thought, God and his moral government, his plan of redemption by 
Jesus Christ, and manasa voluntary and accountable being destined 
‘o happiness or misery, so absorbed his powerful mind, that he felt 
no disposition to descend to the varieties of individual character. 
At least, he does not show that minute acquaintance with those 
varieties which some other great men have manifested in their 
writings. And though we are professed admirers of his genius 
ind moral excellence, we have often regretted, that he did not 
share in such opportunities for observing the varieties of cha- 
racter, as those which were enjoyed by Barrow and Berkeley. 

Had he occasionally stooped from his contemplations, to hold 
converse with more of his brethren of the great human fam- 
ily, he would have accommodated the truths which he discovered, 
more persuas ively to their hearts. 

A retired theologian m: iy have fastened his mmd on some truth 
like this, ‘* the heart is deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked,” and may isist on it in his reasonings w “ith great ingenuity 
and force, and yet, if he happens to go abroad into society, may be 
the dupe of the first man he meets. Like some others, he may 
be inclined to worship the “idols of the den,” and to seek for 
truth in the “ Jesser world and not in the greater and common one.” 
He may be very ingenious in ——, from the objects of his own 
consciousness and experience, or from the abstract principles of 
theology ; but in the one case “he may be told, that it 1s danger- 
ous to take the “a priori road,” and in the other, that his con- 
sciousness and experience are not the measure of the intellect and 
moral feelings of others, 

We admit, that the writer who describes his own experience and 
the objects of his own consciousness, will often by so dog waken 
some of those feelings of our common nature, in the heart of many 
readers. This was the secret of the success of that class of poets, 
who have been styled the ‘“ Egotistical school.” Going on the 
zround that “‘ face answereth to face in water, so the heart of mar 
Vou. V 60 
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to man,” they painted their own feelings with great distinctness and 
strength of coloring, and thus found their way to the hearts of 
others. 

So in religious experience, some eminent christians have in 
their diaries, or their letters to friends, or their sermons, or their 
published works, unfolded their own hearts in the description of 
the graces of holiness, or of their trials and temptations; and have 
thus afforded consolation and encouragement to other christians, 
especially if they belonged to the same section of the church, and 
were conversant with the same doctrines. But the difficulty is, 
that the christian and the infidel have so little in common, that if 
the christian minister attempts to reason from his own conscious- 
ness, in order to convince an unbeliever of his error, he will do it 
to little purpose. Neither abstract principles, nor his own expe- 
rience, will answer any very good end. He must by actual in- 
tercourse with men, have enjoyed the advantage of making exter- 
nal observations ; and then will he understand what are the pre- 
judices and prepossessions, the associations and the dulness which 
exist among even baptised infidels. And from pursuing a differ- 
ent course, and trusting to the power of christian truth, as they feel 


it operating on their own hearts, to the neglect of this course of 


observation, some preachers, and able ones, have addressed men 
who are shrewd, worldly, and sceptical, only to provoke a smile at 
their ignorance of mankind. 

We are strengthened in our opinion on this subject, by calling to 
mind the astonishing knowledge of human nature displayed by the 
great founder of the christian system, and by the great apostle to 
the gentiles. The arguments which they use are always exactly 
adapted to the very men to whom they are addressed. ‘The one 
with the different sects of the Jews, and the other in his inter- 
course with the inhabitants of different cities among the nations 
which he visited, always seemed perfectly to understand the men 
they had to deal with. Hence it was, that they were able either 
toconvince their opponents, or at least put them to silence. 

While we would thus insist upon a thorough knowledge of men, 
as a necessary pre-requisite for successful argumentation with in- 
telligent unbelievers, we at the same time would guard ourselves 
against running into the opposite extreme, of neglecting the study 
of the general principles of theology, and the duty of self-examina- 
tion inretirement. We are well aware that among the present race 
of ministers, there are in these bustling times those who are con- 
versant only with particulars, with the doings at anniversary cele- 
brations, and with private history. We do not dwell at any length 
upon the deficiences of men of this class, because they will not be 
very apt to undertake to write a work on the evidences of chris- 
tianity. This would require study, an employment to which 
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they are not especially addicted. They neglect books as the others 
do men. 

Now the man who would undertake to write a work, or to preach 
sermons, to convince intelligent unbelievers, ought to be deeply 
versed in both theological learning, and the knowledge of man- 
kind. He should have attentively studied the great book of hu- 
man nature, not merely as theologians are apt to ) do, to learn what 
relations the several faculties of man have to each other, or to duty 
and accountableness, but to see the actual workings of the mind. 
He should at the hazard of being considered “ a gluttonous man, 
and a wine-bibber, and a friend of publicans and sinners,” place 
himself on free and familiar terms with sceptical men, gain their con- 
fidence, and then learn what are the true causes which operate to 
prevent them from receiving the truth. He need not be afraid lest 
by associating with them occasionally, he shall ineur the cen- 
sure bestowed on the man who countenances their opinions and 
practices. He need not, from the fear that he shall lose their re- 
spect by familiarity with them, adopt the se ntiment of the Roman 
Emperor, «¢ Ex longinquo major reverentia ;”° for if he is acquaint- 
ed with theology as a public teacher ought to be, and if his heart is 
governed by right motives, he may be sure that neither the cause 
of truth nor his own res spectability will suffer. 

In the work before us, the author shows that he is intimately ac- 
quainted with human nature, and partic ‘ularly with the various 
workings of unbelief in the heart of the infidel. He seems to 
have been accustomed to look at the various lights and shadows in 
the characters of men ; instead of being satisfied, as some are, with 
bare generalities. Had he been amere theologian, he could 
never have written these discourses. He seems to have collected 
by observation, a great variety of valuable facts in the mental his- 
tory of unbelievers, and to have compose d these discourses while 
those facts were inview. Hence it is, that he can “ hold the mirror 
up to nature, show virtue its own form, scorn its own image,”’ so 
distinctly that unbelievers of every cast can each see his own shape 
and color. He does not indeed enter into a minute relation of 
what he has seen withhis own eyes. He ts nota story-teller. But 
having the power of generalization, he presents the results not as 
common place remarks, but in all the freshness of original investiga- 
tion and discovery. His thoughts are connected together by some 
luminous general principle running through them. ‘They are not 
scattered pearls. They are prese ted in orderly arrangement like 
gems on a thread of cold. 

Another characteristic of these Sermons, i is, that the argumen- 
tation is of a kind that is adapted to produce conviction. 

We have read works which were written to prove that a revela- 
tion from God is desirable and necessary, and that therefore it may 
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be presumed, that he would grant a revelation like that which we 
have. ‘To this the infidel replies, that human sagacity cannot de- 
termine what course an infinite being would be likely to take ; 
and that the same reason which Jeads us to suppose, that he would 

grant a revelation to any, would lead us to expect that he would 
grant it to all; which he has not done. The reasoning of some 
theologians on the dealings of God with mankind, seem to go on 

the supposition, that the race have but one intellect, one con- 

science, one soul, as if some of the visions of Swenbourg were 
true ; whereas he deals with them as individuals and not in any 
federal capacity. Indeed, it seems to be supposed by them, that 
he deals with the whole race collectively, just as a monarch deals 

with an organized body of rebels. Now the difference between 
mankind as a race, and such a body, is just this, that the latter 

from the circumstance that they are organized, become responsi- 
ble for what is done by their representatives ; while the 1 race, have 
no organization, which could make all and every one responsible 
for the doings of any one man, or body of men. ‘The bible has 
not been given either to every individual of our race, or to any 
body of men who might be considered as their representatives ; so 
that however desirable and necessary revelation may be proved to 
be, we cannot from this, without other evidence, conclude that a 
revelation has been given. 

Lardner has collected a great mass of historical evidence, 
which should be thoroughly examined by every minister of she 
gospel ; but his work is not very well adapted to effect the conver- 
sion of infidels, not only because it is so voluminous, that they will 
not be apt to read it, but likewise because the arguments are not 
sufficiently concentrated, to make an impression on an unbelieving 
heart. Neither Leland nor Lardner, though they open to us 
treasures of knowledge, is precisely what is w anted. Nor does the 
eloquent work of Chalmer supply the deficiency. And as to the 
external evidences, we are disposed to think that ten have been 
made unbelievers by reading what Hume and Gibbon have writ- 
ten, for one that has been converted to christianity by what Lard- 
ner and Chalmers have written, though the one is so learned and 
the other so eloquent. 

Other works have been written for the purpose of defending 
christianity against some particular ; attack, as for instance, Watson’s 
Apology for the bible, and Scott’s V indication of its inspiration, 
against the billingsgate abuse of Paine. Now in regard to this 
class of works, it is to be remarked, that in them christianity acts 
on the defensive ; andif successful, she merely continues to main- 
tain the ground she had previously occupied. She throws off her 
assailants, but makes no new conquests. Now this course of 
acting only on the defensive would be fatal to the church. Her 
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course must be * from conquering to conquer.”’ ‘T'wo of the great- 
est generals that the world ever saw, the one of ancient, the 
other of modern times, were invincible as long as they led their 
armies in offensive war, to attack other nations. But when they 
were called to act on the defensive, they were conquered. 

Christianity was intended by its great author to carry on, with- 
out intermission, an offensive war against unbelief and itrreligion, 
such as Jesus and the apostles w aged i in Judea or throughout the 
Roman Empire. ‘The assailing party has the advantage of the 
one that acts on the defensive, for the plain reason that it can 
always choose the point of att ick. Now, we hold it to be true in 
moral reasoning, on wide and complicated subjects, that unanswer- 
able objections and arguments can often be brought forward on 
both sides. If one of the parties instead of entering into the merits 
of the whole question, chooses to confine himself to bringing for- 
ward some unanswerable objections, he has the vantage- cround, as 
long as he can keep his antagonist employed in atte mpting to an- 

swer, what from some peculiar circumstances of the case, is unan- 

swerable. Christians are not to sit still and let infidels:select theit 
point of attack, and then confine themselves to the single purpose 
of defending their cause on that point; but they are to turn the 
tables on their opponents, and in the charac ter of assailants, carry 
the war directly into the heart of the enemy’s country. It is in 
this way only, that they can hope to make conquests. ‘They are 
to let infidels feel that their own bulwarks are weak, and _ thai 
though they can sound to the attack, and hurl their missiles briskly 
against the walls of Zion, they have no arms of defense with which 
they can stand against an enemy in the open field. 

Nor should there be in the controx ersy with infidels, any waste 
of strength in attempting to defend facts or principles, that are of 
little consequence. We have sometimes witnessed controversies 
on some trifling subject, which put us in mind of what is written 
in an old book entitled, A Discourse of Logomachy, which we 
recommend to the careful ‘perus sal of some good folks who have an 
itching for controversy. ‘* You are mist: ken if you think Scaliger 
and Cardan two such coxcombs, as to dispute in earnest, which 
had the most hairs on its back, the kid or the goat! ‘The real 
question in debate was, which of these two gentlemen was the 
better scholar and the more ingenious man.” 

Nor should there be any use made of the argumentum ad invid- 
ram, not only because it is disgraceful to the party that employs it, 
but also because it is powerless in producing conviction. — It is, in- 
deed, easy to represent the opinion of an antagonist, as dangerous 
to the interests of society, snd himself as reprobate to every good 
work. It is easy to use reviling language, and instead of debating 
a matter fairly, like christian gentlemen, to enter into the contest 
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with him like a prize-fighter in a bear garden. But even if you 
succeed, by raising a strong popular feeling avainst him, and thus 
force him ‘to silence, have you convinced him? Mere human 
power, let it be exerted in what w ay it will, whether by inflicting 
evil on the person or the reputation, is totally unable to obtain the 
assent of the mind to the truth of any doctrine. ‘This assent can 
be obtained only on the perception of the truth of such a doc- 
trine. As long, therefore, as you trust to any thing else to pro- 
duce conviction, and not to that sort of evidence which is adapted 
to the mind of your antagonist, you labor to no purpose, so far as 
he is concerned. 

We have said, that the author of these Sermons has employed 
in them a kind of argumentation that is adapted to produce convic- 
tion. He avoids, for the most part, the errors which we have 
noticed. He makes but little use of a prior? reasoning; he says 
very little about the external evidences; he neither exhausts his 
strength upon unimportant points, nor descends to the use of fu- 
rious “declamation, against the motives of infidels, and the tendency 
of their principles. His great excellence as a reasoner consists in 
this, that he looks at infidelity in the very shape which it now 
wears; and then selects his argument to meet it in that very 
shape. He gives us very little of the history of infidelity. He 
says, if we remember right, nothing of Hobbs and Shafisbury, 
Tindal and Morgan, and little of Bolingbroke and Hume, and of 
the mode in which they may be met. He just describes the infi- 
delity of the present age, and plies it with the appropriate argu- 
ments. ‘The merit of the reasoning consists in the correctness of 
the observations which he has made of the present character of infi- 
delity, and then in the application of the appropriate truths. We 
can easily believe, that another kind of reasoning would have 
pleased some minds better. Lord Bacon remarks that “ anticipa- 
tions always have a much greater power to entrap the assent, than 
interpretations ; because, being collected from a few familiar par- 
ticulars, they immediately strike the mind, and fill the imagina- 
tion ; whereas interpretations being separately collected from very 
various and from very distant things, cannot suddenly affect the 
mind.” If Dr. Thompson had gone through a course of mere 
common place reasoning, adorning it with the associations of his 
fine mind; especially if he had dealt somewhat in startling par- 
adoxes, ultimately cleared up by some definition of his terms ; and 
more especially, if he had given his sentences a syllogistic form, 
and introduced a goodly number of conditional, adv ersative, and 
illative conjunctions, such as if, but, and therefore; he might 
have seemed to some, to reason more powerlully than he now 
does. But he had to do with men who had been trained to induc- 
tive reasoning, or as Lord Bacon calis it, ¢nterpretations, and who 
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would not be satisfied with what he calls anticipations, or hasty 
conclusions. He might have rung in their ears the language of 
denunciation, and they would have laughed like Leviathan at the 
shaking of the spear, and called for proof. He might have amu- 
sed them with buffoonry and vulgarisms, like some popular preach- 
ers, Who shall be nameless, and they would still have called for 
proof. He might have tried upon them the power of all the ma- 
chinery of a camp meeting, and they would still have called for 
proof. Andso he gave them proof, in language befitting the 
preacher, the pulpit, and the auditors, dignified, yet earnest, pun- 
gent, and yet decorous. 

The infidelity of the present age is not so much distinguished for 
its Opposition to christianity as a whole, as to particular doctrines. 
The warfare which it wages, somewhat resembles Capt. Bobadil’s 
method of defeating an army. It endeavors to destroy the chris- 
tian system in detail. It comes in the guise of a friend, into the 
christian camp, and even uses the arms which it finds there, 
against the true and loyal servants of Christ. It employs certain 
doctrines which it finds in the bible, against other doctrines which 
it hates. ‘Thus, some endeavor to destroy the credibility of the 
endless punishment of the wicked. Some oppose the divinity 
and some the humanity of the Savior; or they deny the doctrine 
of the atonement, or of justification by faith ; or they would dese- 
crate the sabbath, or annihilate the church as a distinct class in the 
community ; or they ridicule the duties of devotion, and indeed 
all the peculiar duties of the gospel. Humility they would repre- 
sent as meanness of spirit, and obedience to the last injunction of 
Jesus, as a kind of Quixotism. All this and more, they will do, 
though they claim for themselves the name of christian. They 
would thus blot out one by one from the christian system, each 
vlorious truth, and leave to us naught but the dark and cheerless 
waste of naturalism. The time was, when the legions of infidel- 
ty, clad in the panoply of a false philosophy, exultingly raised the 
war-cry, as they rushed into the epen field, against ‘ the host of 
God’s elect.” “But now , they choose to fight under cover, and re- 
ly more upon sappers < and miners, than upon the prowess ¢ and skill 
of their champions. And their numbers have become astonish- 
ingly increased. We are aware, too, that the church generally by 
means of voluntary associations and the press, has put on a greater 
show of strength; and aciually exerts a oreater amount of concen- 
trated efficiency, than it did forty years ago. Indeed, if you w ill 
listen to the speeches delivered on some anniversary occasions, you 
would almost feel that the great victory over the ‘foes of unbelief 
and irreligion, is already won, and that the speakers had come 
together, not to ‘‘ animate the battle, but to chant the triumph.” 
The managers and agents of these several associations, very natu- 
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rally wish to present their claims to patronage in their full strength, 
and accordingly dwell considerably on what they have accom- 

plished, and what they are destined to accomplish. But after 

you have looked at these bright visions of the prosperity of the 
chureli, then go through the length and breadth of the land, and 
behold the vast numbers that seldom or never visit the sanctuary ; 

that seldom or never read the bible; who seldom or never mention 
God but to profane his name ; and who are able, very generally, 
to defeat any measure connected with the interests of religion, 
whether proposed in town meeting, in the state legislature, or in 
the great council of the nation. Go to the scattered hamlets, as 
well as to the market places, and learn in conversation, how many 
are indifferent to the truths and duties of religion ; how many are 
rank opposers, though they may from prudential motives conceal 
their opposition. Go and see how the fashionable literatue of the 
age Is exerting an influence unfavorable to purity of faith, upon all 
classes, even upon females, teaching them to be doubters, thus 
falsifying the declaration of Hume, recorded in the life of Beattie, 
that, “scepticism is too sturdy a virtue for woman.” 

When you have thus by actual inspection seen the extent of 
uifidelity in our own country, as w ell as in the countries of 
Europe, you will be prepared to understand the value of such a 
work as the one before us. It resolves the different forms of infi- 
delity into one radical principle. It shows how exactly adapted 
the gospel is to man, in all his associations, and desires, and exe- 
gencies ; so that the inference is inevitable that the same great be- 
ing who is the creator of the one, is the author of the other. The 
web of Dr.T’s argument is not like that of the spider, which entangles 
the smaller flies, but lets the stronver ones escape, but it is espe~ 
cially designed for strong men, who are of full age; ‘‘ even those 
who by reason of age have their senses exercised to discern be- 
tween good and evil.” 

Moreover, his argumentation is of such a character, and couched 
in such Janguage, that any intelligent man can easily understand it. 
He neither introduces new terms, nor uses old ones in an uncommon 
sense. He has no mysticism, no wire drawn speculations, no 
hair splitting distinctions: every man who understands the Eng- 
lish language can understand him. Some men seem to be fond of 
trying to make their argumentation resemble a chain, each premise 
and conclusion suc cessivel y corresponding to the sev eral links, from 
the first principle assumed to the final inference. But in the book 
before us, the author seems to place various truths*before us in a 
manner resembling a dissected map. In the empire of knowledge, 
he shows us certain provinces of truth in their relative situations, 
and having brought them together, he shows that there is a wide 
space W hich must be vacant, unless occupied by the province of 
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scriptural truth. He then introduces this province into its proper 
place, and shows how exactly it fits the other truths by which it 
is surrounded, and to which it is related. Now this is to our taste, 
and is we believe more convincing in moral subjects, than argumen- 
tation arranged in a different form. 

Whatever may have been true at the first promulgation of the 
gospel, when the works of Jesus and his apostles bare witness of 
them, we must at the present day, for the most part, rely on the 
internal evidences to prove the truth of revelation ; and for the ob- 
vious reason, that they are as tothe greater part of mankind, the only 
evidences that can be adequately presented. And even upon men 
of cultivated minds, they are often more efiectual than any other, 
as we have often had an opportunity of observing. An instance 
once fell under our notice, which very strikingly illustrated the power 
of the internal evidences. A centleman in Virginia, of some tal- 

ents and extensive reading, was led by the light of false philos- 
ophy, into the cold and dreary domain of infideli ity. He exerted 
the full force of his powerful and discriminating inind, in the ex- 
amination of the ablest works on both sides of the question, espe- 
cially so far as the his storical argument was concerned. And so 
fully was he convinced of the falsehood of christianity, that he 
said publicly at a dinner table, around which were assen able dd some 
of the most respectable gentlemen in the vic inity, . * christianity is a 
fable, and 1 can prove it to be so from history.” But in time af- 
fiction came. The death of a beloved wife extinguished the 
light of joy in his heart. He was sad ar id solitary, see king rest and 
finding none. Among the objects which re minded him of the de- 
parted one, was a small bible, which now became mteresting to him 
because it was once dear to her. — Ek opened it at the place where 
she used to read, and he found that the truths which she loved, 
were just the truths which he needed as 2 sufferer and a sinner. 
He continued to read, until in the adaptation of the bible to the 
wants, the sins, and the afflictions of tan, he saw convincing proof 
of its divine origin. He became a sincere and humble believer in 
revelation. 

Before closing this article, we ouglit perhaps, to give an analysis 
of the work and to make some extracts which may furnish an 
illustration of the remarks we have ais led to make. We 
have thus far viewed the work as a whole, and have not fixed 
our attention on particular passages, as the texts upon which we 
have written, or as eminently striking.-—The volume is asmall one 
comprised in about two hundred pages, and will well repay the pe- 
rusal. Prefixed to it is a sensible well written preliminary essay, 
prepared, we understand, by one of the publishers. 

In the first sermon Dr. Thompson lays down this important 
principle, that ‘ the disbelief of christianity in particular, leads to 
Vout. V 61 
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the disbelief of religion in general.” ‘This he illustrates, first, by 
an appeal to the past history of deistical writings, the tendency of 
which has been such, for more than two centuries, as to convince 
every impartial observer “ that to atheism we must come at last, if 
we acquiesce in their positions, and follow out the course which 
they have pursued.” Secondly, to the character of the prevailing 
infidelity of the day, whose distinguishing feature is powerfully shown 
to be “‘a determined hostility, or a settled contempt, for what is sa- 
cred,—not merely for the gospel of Christ,—but for all that relates 
to the belief and the service of the living God.” 

In the second a a Dr. Thompson goes on to illustrate the 
principle above stated, by appealing, thirdly, to the objections 
which deists have urged against christianity. These, he shows, 
when properly estimated, an d impartially applied, are found to bear 
as strongly against natural as against revealed religion. ‘These 
objections are, thatc] hristianity contains much that we cannot compre- 
hend,—that it has not been extended to our whole race,—that 
many of its principles are still in controversy among its adherents, 

—and that it nupltes what is miraculous. Asto the last objection, 
Dr. 'T. enters into a very ingenious comparison of the grounds of 
assent to C hist S mission, as supported by miracles, and to the be- 
ing and attri butes of God, as deduced from the phenomena of na- 
ture. A miracle like those phenomena, is a mere fact, attested by 
evidence. The argument is in both cases inductive. ‘ Certain 
ascertained fects are combined with certain acknowledged first 
principics , aud ciese conduct the understanding to certain conclu- 
sious in which it rests as mevitable.” As a fourth illustration of 
his leading principle, Dr. ‘Thompson shows, that the moral causes 
which lead to deism, will naturally, and almost necessarily, bear 
the mind forward to open atheism. ‘These are inconsideration,— 
intellectual pride,—and moral depravity. 

In the third sermon, deism is shown to be ‘ hostile in every re- 
spect to the interests of morality ;’’ and in the fourth, to be “ de- 
structive of the comfort and happiness of those who embrace it.’ 
These two sermons are characterized by great compass and power 
of inductive reasoning, and most e loquent appeals to the conscience 
and the heart. 

In the fifth and sixth sermons, Dr. Thompson shows that the 
term “unbeliever” is not to be confined to the mere deist or 
atheist. It belongs, 1. ‘To those “ whe reject one part of revela- 
tion, while they admit the rest.” 2. To those “‘ whose lives are 
characterized by impiety and somerliiee # 3. To those “ who 
exhibit in their practices the decencies , and honesties, and charities 
of a good life, but do so without any regard to the principles of 
godliness and. the authority of the gospel.” 4. 'To those “ who 
are characterized by worldly-mindedness.” 5. To those ‘ who 
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live in the wilful and habitual neglect of religious ordinances.” 
6. To those “ whose conduct manifests indiflerence to the preserva- 
tion and success of christianity in the world.”’ ‘These two sermous 
abound in just and forcible appeals to that large class of practical 
unbelievers in christian lands, who are reposing in a calm reliance 
on their speculative belief of christianity. 

The seventh sermon exhibits with great power, the sinful na- 
ture and awful consequences of unbelief, as to the person to whom 
it attaches. In the eighth and ninth, the whole subject is applied 
in distinct address to parents,—to young men,—to persons of the 
higher classes,—to those of the lower classes,—and to ministers of 
the gospel. These abound in judicious and weighty considerations 

The following extract may serve as aspecimen of the style and 
manner of these sermons. 


The very conduct of infidels in spreading their system with so much 
eagerness and industry, affords a striking proof that its influence is es- 
sentially hostile to human happiness. For what is their conduct ? 
Why, they allow that religion contributes largely to the comfort of man, 
——that in this respect, as well as with respect to morality, it would be 
a great evil were it to lose its hold over their affections,—and that those 
are no friends to the world who would shake or de *stroyv their belief in it. 

And yet, in the very face of this acknowledgment, they sc ruple not to 
publish their doubts and their unbelief concerning it among their fellow 
men, and with all the cool deliberation of philosophy, and sometimes 
with all the keenness and ardor of a zealot, to do the very thing which 
they profess to deprecate as pernicious to the we ‘Il-being and comfort of 
the species. Whether they are sincere in this profession, or whether 
they are only trifling with ‘the sense and fe ‘eling of mankind, still it de- 
monstrates the hardening influence of their principles ; and from princi- 
ples, which mM: ike those who hold them. so reckless of the peace and or- 
der and happiness of their brethren, what can be reasonably expected, 
but every thing which is most destructive of human comfort ? 

It is true the infidel may be very humane in the intercourse of life ; 
but, after all, what de pende nee can be placed upon that humanity of his, 
Ww ue deals out bread to the hungry, and clothing to the naked, and yet 
would sacrifice to literary vanity, or to some ‘thing worse, Whatever can 
give support in trial, and consolation at death? He may sympathise 
with me in my Satiees. and speak to me of immortality, and at the very 
moment his constitutional kindness may be triump hing over his cold- 
blooded and gloomy speculations. But his speculations have shed a mis- 
ery over my heart, which no language of his can dissip: ote, and which 
makes his most affectionate words ae in my ear like the words of 
mockery and scorn. He has destroyed me, and he cannot save me, 
and he cannot comfort me. At his bidding I have renounced that Sa- 
vior in whom I once trusted, and was happy, and have banished that 
Comforter, who once dwelt with me, and would have dwelt with me as 
a comforter forever. And he now pities me, as if his most pitying tones 
could charm away the anguish of my bosom, and make me forget that it 
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was he himself who planted it there, and planted it so deep, and nour- 
ished it so well, that nothing but the power of that heaven, whose pow- 
er I have denied, is able to pluck it out. Yes, after he has destroyed 
my belief in the superintending providence of God,—after he has taught 
me that the prospect of a her after is but the baseless fabric of a vision, 
—after he has bred and nourished in me a contempt for that sacred vol- 
ume which alone throws light over this benighted world,—after having 
argued me out of my faith by his sophistries, or laughed me out of it by 
his ridicule,—after having thus wrung from my very soul every drop of 
consolation, and dried up my very spirits within me,—yes, after having 
accomplished this in the season of my health and my prosperity, he 
would come to me while I mourn, and treat me like a drivelling idiot, 
whom he may sport with, because he has ruined me, and to whom, in the 
plenitude of his compassion,—too late, and too unavailing,—he may 
talk of truths in which he himself does not believe, and which he has long 
exhorted me, and has at last persuaded me, to cast away as the dreams 
and the delusions of human folly!-—From such comforters may heaven 
preserve me ; = My soul come not thou into their secrects. Unto their 


assembly mine honor, be not thou united !”’ pp. 165—170. 
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The Harmony of Religious Truth and Human Reason, Asserted in a Series of 
Essays, By Joun Howarp Hinros. London: Holdsworth and Howard. 1832. 


Mr. Hinton is « Baptist minister in the vicinity of London. 
Previous to this publication, he has been known in our country, as 
the author of an interesting litthe work, which has gained some 
notice among us, on the means of promoting a religious revival.* 
The Essays in this volume, he informs us, were originally written 
and delivered in the form of lectures; and were published in con- 
sequence of a strongly expressed conviction of many respected 
hearers, that they were adapted to general usefulness. Though 
changed from the form of sermons to that of Essays, they retain the 
unction, and are applied with the directness and point, which properly 
belong to the former, and which give them a spirit and power 
that mere Essays do not ordinarily possess. 

In some of the leading trains of thought in this volume, we 
have been surprised to find a : striking coine idence with those which 
have marked the pages of our own work. ‘This we, of course, re- 
gard with feelings of pleasure, as an indication that the teachers of 
religion, in different quarters of the world, are coming, by the good 
Spirit of our God, to a better exposition of divine truth. At the 
same time we regret to find some unguarded and even false state- 
ments, mineled with this exposition. The author seems to us to 
discover a bold, original, independent mind, that has felt itself 





“ Mr. Hinton is aleo. ‘author of ane xtende dj and whe w ouke on hie Statisties of 
our county, and a treatise on the Holy Spirit 
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clogged by the hetorogenous dogmas which false philosophy has 
wrought into the system of christian doctrine ; and, in throwing off 
these, has occasionally ventured too far. In attemping to reconcile 
revealed truth with common sense, he has, in some instances, we 
apprehend, unconsciously shaped it in accordance with erroneous 
theories of his own creation. These we should exceedingly regret 
to find imputed to our scheme of doctrine; and as the work is now 
republished 1 in this country, we are bound in justice to ourselves, 
as well as the cause of truth in general, to notice them more at 
leneth, and with greater freedom. 

The preface is an extended, and for the most part, we think, 
a sound and able exposition of the main principle asserted in the 
volume ; viz., the reasonableness of religious truth. 'To obviate any 
misconception of this language, Mr. Hinton begins with the men- 
tion of some things which are not intended by it. These we pre- 
sent in his own language. 


I do not mean that religious truth consists of nothing more than the 
dictates of human reason, or that reason is a suilicient guide to the ac- 
quisition and discovery of it. ‘The absolute necessity and inestimable 
value of divine revelation, I hold as fundamental principles ; and main- 
tain only that the truths of religion, being discovered, approve them- 
selves to our reason, and harmonize with the common sense of mankind. 

I do not mean that religious truth hes within the comprehension of 
human reason, or that reason is adequate to the explanation of its mys- 
teries. On the contrary, while the language of sacred scripture is pre- 
eminently lucid, and the facts it communicates are intelligible by a child, 
many of them transcend the comprehension, and therefore defy explana- 
tion, by the most vigorous mind. We are not competent to conceive 
of eternity, of omnipresence, or of foreknowledge ; yet there is nothing 
inreasonable in belie ving that these are attributes of God. 

I do not mean, lastly, that religious truth accords with the feelings 
and wishes of aie It is notorious, on the other hand, that men 
love darkness rather than light, because their deeds are evil. But it is 
one thing for a sentiment to - prove itself to our reason, and another for 
it to harmonize with our feelings. pp. vill, 1x. 


The intended import of this p: wssage is obvious, and is unques- 
tionably correct. But the statement is badly made, and there is 
ina part of it, if strictly understood, a fallacy which has deceived 
many ; and which affords a convenient shelter for certain plausible 
errors. Let the different assertions under the second particular be 
compared with each othe r. ‘The language of the scripture is 
pre-eminently lucid,” and yet “ the truth” conveyed by that lan- 
guave “lies beyond thee omprehension of human reason.” “ The 
facts which it communicates are intelligible by a child,” while 

“many of these same facts transcend the comprehension of the 
most vigorous mind.” *‘'They defy explanation,” and yet “there 
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is nothing ureasonable in believing them.’ If doctrines or fact: 
such as these, do really belong to the system of revealed truth, it 
must be hard imdeed to reconcile it with common sense. They 
are manifestly self-contradictory. Mr. Hinton has fallen into the 
not very uncommon error of confounding truth, with the objects to 
which it relates. Most of those objects, are in certain respects 
beyond our comprehension. Many things belonging to them are 
not revealed, and could not be to beings of our limited understand- 
ings. ‘These unexplained things, therefore, are no more within 
the province of religious truth, than they are within the province 
of human reason. Religous truth is only the declaration of such 
facts concerning them, as we are able to understand ; its design is 
to instruct us; it is addressed to our reason for that purpose ; and 
only so far as it is understood can it be believed ; for how shall 
men believe in that of which they have not heard ;” and for what 
end should they hear, but to understand. This distinction between 
truth and the objects to which it relates, ought to be observed 
more generally than it is. Not unfrequently are unintelligible and 
even absurd propositions brought forward as claiming our faith, on 
the general assumption, that the truths of religion must be suppo- 
sed to involve mystery ; whereas it is the very use and end of 
truth to explain the subjects of which it treats. So far as it does 
this, they are brought within the comprehension of our reason, and 
cease to be mysterious: beyond this revelation does not and can- 
not go, though many things remain in the objects themselves 
which the human mind cannot penetrate. 

What the author does mean by the reasonableness of religious 
truth, is more directly stated in the following manner. 

The question is one of truth and justice, of goodness and wisdom ; and 
the position I take is, that what is divinely exhibited as wise and good, 
as just and true, however displeasing to our taste, accords with the sense 
of truth and justice, of wisdom and goodness, universally existing in 
mankind. 

It is assumed in this assertion, not merely that there are ideas of jus- 
tice and truth, of goodness and wisdom, afloat in the world, but that 
mankind universally are endowed with a sensibility to such qualities, and 
judge of them by a common standard ; and whatever apparent or par- 
tial exceptions to this assumption might be adduced, it will probably not 
be seriously controverted. Blinded as the mind may be by ignorance, 
misled by custom, warped by interest, crushed by authority, or perver- 
ted by passion, there are nevertheless certain fundamental and invaria- 
ble notions of rectitude and goodness, which are of unlimited prevalence, 
which constitutes in these respects the voice of human reason, or the 
common sense of mankind. There are innumerable cases in which all 
men instantly form one and the same decision, and, if their understand- 
ing could be brought into unbiassed and considerate exercise, they 
would do so in many more ; premises from which it is evident that there 
exist, throughout the whole of our species, a common sensibility and 
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common principles of judgment. Now it is with these universal ele- 
ments of human opinion that we affirm the truths of religion to harmon- 
ize. None of them are repugnant to this common sense of mankind. 
pp. 9, 10. 


All men may err by a defective employment of their reason, but rea- 
son itself, upon subjects to which it is competent, is never erroneous ; 
in such cases, the mistakes of men are invariably departues from its 
dictates. The judgments which men form when their rational powers 
are brought into proper exercise, and the distorting influences of cus- 
tom, example, or prejudice, are thrown aside, are always right judg- 
ments. pp- 10, 11. 


We regret that Mr. Hinton, in bringing forward so important a 
principle, did not dwell at lenath on the limitations by which it is 
cuarded against perversion. ‘These are two, viz. that reason or 
common sense jis thus infallible, only when exercised upon sub- 
jects on which she is competent to decide; and when she is un- 
perverted i in her decisions. On these limitations, he has barely 
touched in the passage last quoted. But he ought to have drawn them 
out at length; and to have shown how far he is, in maintaining 
this principle, from making reason the sole and ultimate arbiter of 
religious truth. We cannot stop to supply this deficiency. Our 
readers may see the subject fully discussed, in the third volume of 
our work, pages 116 and 453. It is there shown, we think, be- 
yond the possibility of doubt, that the appeal of Unitarians to 
reason in opposition to the doctrine of the ‘T'rinity, cannot be sus- 
tained ; because reason is confessedly incompetent to decide on the 
nature of the divine existence. It is also shown, that the dread 
which many feel (in consequence of Unitarian perversions) of an 
appeal to reason in any case, in deciding on the correctness of 
theological dogmas, is utterly unfounded. ‘There are subjects on 
which the common sense of man is competent to decide; and 
their judgment on such subjects, except as they may be perverted 
by custom, prejudice, or other assignable causes, are according to 
the truth of things, and therefore infallibly correct. The com- 
mon sense of mankind, for instance would decide that the doctrine of 
the real presence, or that the element of bread is a living human body, 
is not true ; that to punish one person for crimes committed by 
another, is not just ; and todo anything for the sake of giving pain, 
is not good ; inasmuch as these would contradict the very notions of 
truth, justice, and goodness, which mankind universally, in the 
unperverted exercise of their faculties, are led to adopt. It is with 
such * universal elements of human opinion,” that the author af- 
firms the truths of religion to harmonize. ‘‘ None of them are re- 
pugnant to this common sense of mankind.” ‘This is not suppo- 
sing men to be competent to decide on every thing connected with 
a system of religious truth ; or to form a complete scheme of faith 
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by the independent resources of their own minds, with which they 
must find the statements of revelation to harmonize, in order that 
they may receive them. Itis only supposing, that there are princi- 
ples impressed on the very being of man, which no revelation of 
God can ever contradict ; and that the truths of christianity, by 
their accordance with these principles, are shown to be intrinsically 
“worthy of all acceptation.” It is supposing a power of this 
nature to belong, not to philosophers alone but to men of every con- 
dition ; and therefore to be properly denominated ‘ the common 
sense’ of mankind. In short, we understand the author to mean 
only, that the truths of religion commend themselves to the un- 
prejudiced mind, as being what they are, holy and just, and good ;— 
sae what Paul meant when he said, “ we have renounced the hid- 
den things of dishonesty,’ not walking in craftiness, nor handling 
the word of God deceitfully ; but by manifestation of the truth, 
commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the dani of 
God.” 

The practical importance of this agreement between religious 
truth and common sense, is well illustrated in several pages, from 
which we select a few passages. 


As rational powers are given man for the guidance of his conduct, so 
in whatever instances his Maker wishes to direct him, it is to these 
powers that he appeals. He treats us, not ‘* like the horse and the mule 
whose mouth must be held in with a bit and a bridle,’? but like beings 
capable of apprehending and appreciating moral considerations. He 
tells us that such and such thines are right, or wise or beneficial ; and 
he leaves representations of this kind to work their appropriate effect 
upon our minds. But tis method is made perfectiy nugatory, nay, itis 
absolutely stultified, if what is spoken to us do not accord with our nat- 
ural sentiments. If tue things represented as right and wise are repug- 

nant, or even diverse, to our ideas of rectitude “and wisdom, it is plain 
that such representations can have no tendency to call our sense of rec- 
titude and wisdom into action, and that the whole intended effect in the 
case must consequently be lost.”? pp. xii, xii. 


No indications that our all-wise Creator has proposed to influence the 
mind of men upon any other principle than that of an appeal to reason 
and common sense, can be gathered from his actual proceedings. He 
calls upon us most earnestly to hearken, to consider, to understand. He 
does every thing | on his word to bring reason into exercise. He appeals 
to the relations | and prince iples of ordinary life. For the setdement of 
the controversy which he maintains with transgressors, he draws parallel 
cases from our own affairs, and says, “ Judge, I pray you, between me 
and my vineyard.” His orand plea in this controversy is that his de- 
mands are reasonable, and our own sense of reasonableness is the um- 
pire to which he appeals for the decision of his claim. So convinced 
is he that common sense is on his side, that he submits his entire cause 
to its arbitration. The whole of revelation, indeed, is one continued ap- 
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peal to human reason. Its language is, ‘ Judge ye what I say. Con- 
sider and determine, whether these declarations do not so harmonize 
with known facts, and with your sense of righteousness and goodness, as 
to deserve your regard.” The great excelle sncy and the whole power of 
the scripture $, as an instrument of moral discipline, lies in their being 
framed in such exact unison with the facts of our condition and the dic- 
tates of our reason, that our judgment must approve them, however our 
hearts may dislike or our passions resist them. pp. Xiil, xiv. 


No power can make a man receive as true that which he does not per- 
ceive to be so, or allow that to be just and good which his natural judg- 
ment affirms to be unrighteous and unkind. The decisions of common 
sense, in one word, are absolute. You may lay it asleep; you may 
cause it to be disregarded ; but, if it once act, you cannot resist it, and 
if you set it against you, you have an unconquerable foe. Error and 
passion in all their forms owe their prevalence to the neglect of its dic- 
tates, and it is before its awakened and growing energy that they have 
begun to give way. In the common sense of “mankind lie all the re- 
sources for the improvement and the happiness of the world; it is the 
universal criterion, the rgrenry judge, the all- -controlling ruler ; and 
were it credible that God should have set himself against this power 
of his own creation, even He could not prevail, otherwise than by the 
destruction of our nature itself. Uf religion has to contend, not only with 
he prejudices and passions, but with the reason and common sense of 
men, nothing can be expected for it but disappointment and defeat 
pp. XV, XVHI 


This is certainly strong language, and we wish that it had been 
better guarded against misconception. One might ask, What could 
in infidel, in avowedly ex 9: human reason above divine revela- 


tion, say more conc erning it, than that here “ le all tie resources 
for the im iprovem nt and bitin ss of the world 5° “?atis the uni- 
versal criterion,” “ the paramount judge,” “© the all controlling 


ruler ?? But Mr. Hinton, as the context shows, is not speaking 
of reason as acting merely within the narrow limits where she ts 
competent to decide by her unaided powers; much less does he con- 
template her as subjected to the perverting influences of prejudice 
and passion, to which so much of human error may be raced. He 
1S speaking of reason as that faculty of the soul by which TRuTH 
is perceived and felt,—which decides on the evidences of revela- 
tion, and thus prepares the mind to bow to its authority ,—which 
interpre ts the word of God, and thus teaches us what is “ the mind 
of the Spirit,’ —and which, though competent of itself, within a 
narrow circle, to decide on things with unerring ce rtainty, is 
( ‘apable of having its powers nnmeasurably enlarged by communica- 
tions from on high. Ut is of reason, availing itself of rev elation, that 
he speaks, not as acting indepe ndently of it ; of reason as taught, 
uided, and sanctified by its light and influence, not as exalting 


itself in proud self-sufficiency above its acknowledged declarations. 
Vou. V 62 
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Reason is the judge and interpreter of re -velation ; ; but in no othe: 
sense on matters revealed, is reason an “‘ umpire.” It decides that 
the scriptures are given by inspiration of God, and it ascertains thei: 
true import. Having done this, its first and most imperious de. 
mand is, that we bow implicitly to their decisions. 

If these remarks are just, they show what is the only true con- 
struction to be given to the following sentiment also in the author’s 
prefatory illustrations. ‘If we are called upon to believe facts o 
testimony, it is only such as are shown to be worthy of belief; or 
if we are required to acquiesce in any peculiar mode of proceeding, 
itis not until the justice, wisdom, and excellency of it, are demon- 
strated.” We indeed, “ are called upon to believe only such facts 
as are shown to be worthy of our belief ;” but in regard to many 
such facts, (viz. those on which reason is ‘not competent to decide 
of itself,) that which shews this, is simply the testimony of God 
concerning them. It was the high excellence of Abraham’s faith, 
that not only without any other reason than this, but even contra- 
ry to all ordinary erounds of human belief in aah cases, or in the 
language of Paul, “ against hope,” he ‘ believed in hope ;” and in 
this very thing is he presented, as the great leader and example of 
his spiritual successors. ‘* Who against hope believed in hope, that he 
might become the father of many nations.’ So also, “ we are not 
required to acquiesce in any peculiar method of proceeding, until 
the justice, wisdom, and excellency of it are demonstrated ;” but 
often, as in the case of Abraham’s call to sacrifice his son, or the Savior 
washing his disciples feet, that which demonstrates these, is the 
unexplained appointment of him who is ‘** wonderful in counsel and 
excellent in working.” Such a faith, as the author well observes, 
‘isan act of reason, and is plainly nothing more than reason itself in 
exercise on objects of a peculiar character and class,” viz. objects 
for our knowledge of which we are dependent on divine testimo- 
ny; inasmuch as reason can ask for no higher proof of any fact 
than the authenticated testimony of God, and can have no surer 
ground for acquiescence in any proceeding as just, wise and ex- 
cellent, than his acknowledged appointment. 

These remarks suggest a modification, not altogether unimpor- 
tant, of another part ‘of the author’s prefatory discussion. “If J 
were asked,” he says, ‘‘ whether an authenticated communication 
from God, is not a sufficient reason for believing every thing con- 
tained in it, I might say, in the first place, that adinitting this, 
faith would be no longer unreasonable ; there being good and suf- 
ficient reason for it. But I must add in the second, that the state- 
ment needs a limitation. An authentic communication from God 
is a sufficient reason for believing every thing contained in it, pro- 
vided nothing be contained tn it contrary to the common sense of 
mankind.” ‘The exception here suggested is altogether out of 
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place and impertinent ; it being impossible that any thing contrary 
to the common sense of mankind, should belong to a communica- 
tion from God. ‘The limitation suggested, relates entirely to the 
question of the cauthenticrty of the communication. When this 
is once settled, it is absurd and irreverent to suppose any contra- 
diction between the competent, unperverted reason of man, and a 
record which is acknowledged to be a revelation from God. It is 
supposing our Maker to place in the human heart a principle of 
judgment which, within certain limits, as Mr. Hinton says, is un- 
erring and irresistible in its de cisions, and then to contradict those 
very decisions by a voice from heaven! It is, in other words, set- 
ting God directly against himself! ‘The question, then, ought never 
to be raised, whether reason is to yield to revelation, or revelation to 
reason. Neither is to yield, for they can never come into collision. 

On subjects respecting which 1 reason is competent to decide, her 

testimony must be coincident with that of revelation. On subjects 
beyond her reach, her sole ofiice is to interpret the word of God, 
and to bow to his decisions. In neither case, therefore, can the 
supposed collision take place. 

With these qualifications, which indeed are rather explanations 
of the real. meaning of the author, than exceptions against it, his 
remarks on this subject appear to us not only just, but of high 
practical importance. That the absurdities and errors which some 
have connected with the scheme of evangelical truth, have led 
thousands to discard it, is notorious. Nor has this been the limit 
of the evil. ‘To an incalculable extent, they have been the occa- 
sion of irreligion in its more ordinary forms. We particularly 
commend to our readers the following remarks of the author on 
this point. 


Every one knows that, among the methods by which unbelievers 
have either attacked christi: inity, or justified their negle ct of it, the de- 
nial of its reasonableness has been resorted to with peculiar frequency 
and effect. The leaders of the Unitarian controversy have conducted it 
avowedly on this ground, and have modestly denominated their system 
Rational Christianity ; ; and the same style of argument is employed large- 
ly by the whole school of infide lity. A similar species of opposition to 
divine truth, may be traced in the humblest and most ordinary forms of 
irreligion. You find the lover of sin arguing, that, since he can do 
nothing of himself, it is unreasonable to require any thing of him, unless 
the Spirit is given; that it is equally unreasonable to call upon him to 
believe in Chri ist, when perhaps Christ did not die for him; and that, 
whatever his crimes may be, it is clearly unreasonable to keep him ever- 
lastingly in the fire as a punishment for them. 

Without admitting that every thing which may have been deemed 
unreasonable is re ally so, it must be allowed, that, so far as any repre- 
sentation may appear to be unreasonable, its influence as a convincing 
or persuading power must be counteracted and diminished. It is not in 
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the nature of things, therefore, that christinity should be deemed unrea 
sonable, without an obstruction being thus raised to its progress. And 
the actual state of the case amply confirms the expectation, to which « 
knowledge of human nature leads. Among the causes which have hin- 
dered the prevalence of religion, no one perhaps has been more influ- 
ential than the fact. that what has been sale das religious truth, has 
been repugnant to the common sense of mankind. It h: is been owing 
to this cause that infidelity has nursed itself in the very bosom of th 
Romish church, and has derived more streneth from the monstrous er- 
rors and mummeries of her communion, than from all other sources be 
sides; it has been on this ground that secular religious establishments 
generally have supplied so many arrows to the enemy’s quiver; and, 
for my own part, I feel no hesitation in ascribing the “slow progress i 
real godliness in the midst of religious instruction to a similar cause 
Speaking of course of instrume ntal causes only, | cone elve that the de- 
gree to which the general scheme of re ligious truth, as now maintained 
by evangelical professors 5, appears to men at large to be unreasonable, i 
a principal occasion of the deep, and long, and seemingly impenetrable 
slumbers, of our privileged but perishing population. pp. xxii, —xxiv. 


The Essays are fourteen in number, and are entitled—the Ex- 
istence of God—the Nature and Capacity of Man— Divine Reve- 
lation—the Revealed Character of God—God’s Moral Govern- 
ment of Man—the Effects of the Fall—a Future State—the Ele- 
ments of future Happiness and Misery—the Eternity of Future 
Punishment—the Accusatory Aspect of the Gospel—Hereditary 
Depravity—Whetier Christ died for all men—the Nature and 
Practicability of Repentance—the Nature and Crininality of Un- 
belief. Full discussions of subjects so various and comprehensive, 
could not be expected in a small volume like this; much less 
would an extended analysis of the work, be practicable or useful 
in our own notice of it. The Essays are all conducted with a 
steady reference to the single point announced in the title-page ; 
and with this constant aim, there are certain leading principles on 
which the author seems chiefly to depend, for accomplishing his 
object. They are, in general, what are called in this country, 
New England principles: though we regret to see intermingled 
with them, some unguarded statements, and some philosophical the- 
ories which are peculiar to the author, and which materially de- 
tract from the efficacy of the truths which they are intended to 
support. We shall first advert to some of the great points of Mr. 
Hinton’s theological system, and then comment on what we think 
some of his errors. 

1. In respect to the connection between Adam and his descend- 
ants, Mr. Hinton maintains, that by a constitution of God, and a 
covenant with Adam, *‘ the welfare of his posterity was identified 
with his own, and suspended on his conduct; so that if he had 
been faithful in the point on which he was tried, all his descend- 
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ants would have been made happy for the sake of his fidelity, 
while all should participate likewise in the consequences of his fail- 
ure.” Hence, he supposes, that if Adam had stood, all our race 
would have been holy, from the commencement of moral ayency 
and that in consequence of his fall, all do invariably begin to sin 
from the earliest moment of moral action. 

This certainty, however, with all the natural evils of our present 
condition, he strenuously insists, has come upon us, as a mere con- 
sequence, and not as a punishment of Adam’s sin. He denies, in 
the strongest terms, that the penalty of the broken law, was eve 
inflicted either on Adam or his posterity. ‘The continuance of 
Adam’s life, he considers as an absolute demonstration, that it was 
not inflicted on him, but set aside by the introduction of a new dis- 
pensation of pardon through the blood of the atonement. ‘ We 
find accordingly, that before a word was said to the criminals, in 
what God said to the serpent, an annunciation was given of the 
woman’s seed, who should bruise the serpent’s head, and undo the 
mischief he had wrought.” But if the penalty was thus remitted 
through a coming Redeemer, to Adam, no one will pretend, that 
it was inflicted on the rest of the race. ‘The evils which we now 
suffer because of Adain’s sin, are not laid on as penalty, or as of 
the nature of punishment, but beneficially for the purpose of sal- 
utary discipline. Affliction is chastisement, not destruction ; cor- 
rection, not condemnation ; kindness, not wrath.’ From these 
views respecting the infliction of the penalty, says Mr. Hinton, 
‘we derive the most cheering confidence of the happiness of all, 
without exception, who die in infancy: while those who live to 
moral agency, become open to the c ‘alls, and motives, and issues 
presented to us in the scriptures.’ ‘This confidence respecting in- 
fants, however, is obviously to be considered as merely a strong 
hope, for where the scriptures have not decided, it does not become 
us to dogmatize. 

2. Astothe ground of the certain and universal sinfulness of oui 
race, Mr. Hinton is not equally full, though his views, we think, 
cannot be mistaken. In the fall, as he supposes, ‘ ‘ perished the 
rectitude of man’s nature,”’ or in other words, “a bias to holiness,’ 
which would have been impressed upon the race, if Adam had 
stood. In place of this, we have now a “ bias to evil,” from 
which all the existing transgressions of mankind proceed. _Wheth- 
er this bias in Mr. Hinton’s view, ts a dist¢nct and specific tenden- 
cy to sin, as its appropriate object: or simply a general tendency 
of this kind, resulting from the force of the natural appetites, in 
the absence of higher principles, (as Edwards represents it,) does 
not certainly appear. We incline, however, to suppose the latter, 
because Mr. Hinton considers the phrase, “ by nature children of 
wrath,”’ as describing merely “deeds of sin wrought under natural 
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unpulses.”” But be this as it may, he is very full in his declarations 
that this bias to sin is not criminal or deserving of punishment, and 
says sarcastically, ‘“ If any one should insist, that a bias to evil i: 
an evil bias, and must deserve punishment, I only say, let the 
punishment be confined to the bias, which does deserve it, and let 
not an atom of it fall upon the unfortunate innocent in w hom it is, 
not only involuntarily, but unconsciously, lodged.” 

3. As to the character of infants, Mr. Hinton’ Ss views coincide 
perfectly with those of Prof. Stuart. With the same warmth on 
this subject, which we find exibited in the Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, Mr. H, says, ‘To affirm that the babe new- 
born, upon any ground whatev er, deserves God’s wrath and dam. 
nation, is revolting to human nature ; and if that be religion, is well 
fitted to generate infidelity.” 

4. Criminality or tll-desert, Mr. Hinton represents as consistiny 
wholly in voluntary aets of disobedience to known duty. 


Desert of punishment is an idea which attaches itself necessarily and 
exclusively to a conscious and voluntary agent. If a being, who is so 
made and situated that he may justly be expected to do right, should do 
wrong, he may deserve blame ; 3 but to talk of sin in the abstract, or ol 

‘the tealt and corruption of man’s nature,” “ deserving God’s wrath,”’ 
is nothing less than absurd. ‘That which is not voluntary can have no 
desert, whether of good or evil. In accordance with this principle are 
all the declarations of holy writ.” ‘ The soul that sinneth shall die 
The wrath of God is revealed against all unrighteousness and ungod- 
liness of men.” And in every case it is against the deeds and feel- 
ings of men, and not against their nature, that the denunciations of 
truth are directed. pp. 252, 253. 


Our author, however, thinks that the words sin and depravity, 
may be used not only in their leading and proper sense, to denote 
ill-desert, but also in a secondary sense, to describe that which 
tends to evil. Hence he speaks of “hereditary depravity,” “ the 
depravity of our fallen nature,” etc., meaning by these phrases 
to describe the natural, “ bias,” or tendency to ‘evil in the human 
mind, which he declares in the strongest terms, to be entirely free 
from guilt or ill-desert.—“ 'To sin in this sense,” he says, ‘ no de- 
sert of punishment can be attached.”’ We need not say, what 
confusion of ideas such a use of language is calculated to pro- 
duce. 

5. The entire capacity of men to obey the commands of God, is 
the pointon which Mr. Hinton insists more than on any other. This 
capacity he does not represent, like some even among us, as con- 
sisting merely in our possessing the faculties of understanding, 
will and conscience, so that 2f our hearts were changed, we should 
be able to do our duty. He maintains that we have power to 
change our hearts without divine intervention; and despairs of 
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ever reconciling christianity with reason and common sense, unless 
ihis be admitted as a fundamental truth. On this subject Mr. H. 
says, 


[ can scarcely conceive it necessary to adduce proof of so plain a 
proposition. In the nature of things, the right to command is clearly 
corelative and proportionate to the capacity to obey; since the em 
ployment of capacity in the way of obedience is the only thing to which 
ine command can be intelligibly referred. If it were not so, but if, on 
the contrary, a right to command might be supposed to extend to be- 
igs not capable “of obedience, then it might, without inconsistency 
comprehend insane persons, sue even the brute creation ; a stretch of 
authority, not so much unrighteous as absurd. Let it only be asked, 
for what reason God has limited his precepts to the human race, and has 
set up no claim of service from the beasts of the field. Can any an- 
swer be given to such a question but this—that they have no capacity 
to serve him ? Why is an insane person exempt from obligation, but 
vecause his capacity for duty is destroyed? Or let us refer to matters 
{ common hfe. What equitable master carries his re quirements from a 

ervant beyond his capacity for labor.or makes the same demand from 
him in sickness as in health—after the amputation of a limb as before 
it? Would any servant think himself justly treated in such a case ? 
And would not every honorable mind sympathize with his indignation at 
the wrong ? 

{n order to set aside the force of this reasoning, it has been said that 
the case is different when a man destroys his own power of doing what 1s 
‘equired of him: then, it is alleged, his obligation remains though his 
power is gone. Now, to say nothing of the inapplicability of this il- 
hustration, (for whatever we may have lost by the fall of our first pa 
rent, itis not we who have thrown it away,) the principle of it is wholly 
untenable. Try it by a familiar e xample. Suppose that you have en- 

gaged a person to keep your accounts ; and that, by intemperate habits 
ie impairs his sight to such degree as to inc: apaciate himself for writing. 
When you are informed that, on this account, he can no longer serve you, 
would you exclaim—* But he shall, for he has destroyed his own powel 
lor the performance of his duty, and I have still a right to his ser- 
vices ?” Such a reply could be taken only as the language of insanity 
r of passion.”? pp. 24—26. 























What, then, is the scriptural evidence in behalf of the sentiment that : 

nankind, as fallen, have not a capacity equal to their duty? Does such 
: sentiment lie at the foundation of scriptural appe als to them? Does a 
righteous God refrain from commanding their service, and from blaming 
their disobedience, and thus authorize us to conclude that they have no 
power? Far from it. The bible deals as freely in precepts and ex- 
hortations as it possibly could if men had the most extensive powers 
ever belonging to their nature, and evidently founds its appeals upon 
the principle that they actually possess them. 


[ may be asked whether the foregoing views do not tend to supersede 
the office and work of the Holy Spirit ;—a most afflicting tendency, 
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truly, and decisively condemnatory of any sentiment in which it really 
existed. But, perhaps, | may be excus sed for asking in return, and with 
some surprise, whe ther the office of the Holy Spirit is any where stated 
to be that of giving us capacities? The scripture speaks of our being 
made willing ; of the heart being opened to attend to the things spoken ; 
of our being brought to receive the ‘lov e of the truth 5; for which, open- 
ing the b lind eves, giving an understanding, giving a new heart, quick- 
ening the de vad, sad similar phrases, are the appropriate metaphors. If 
it can be shewn according to the scriptures, that the office of the Spirit 
is to vive us capacities, I shall be bound to acknowledge the force of 
the evidence ; but if it cannot (and I ap yprehend it never can be done, 
and only by a very few would it be attempted.) then there is plainly no 
force in the objection brought against me. _ pp. 43, 44. 


So entirely does the sentiment here asserted, commend itself 


to the common sense of mankind, that it is only with extreme 
difficulty, and after long training, that the mind is ever brought to 
admit, even in name and form, the opposite doctrine. ‘There 
have been many who maintained the distinct and unqualified 
inability of mankind to obey the law of God: but there has also 
been a manifest tendency in those who have thus believed, to 
measure their actual obligation, rather by what has been called, 
with wonderful inconsistency, the grace of God—grace recei- 
ved, or erace proffered—than by the law itself. As to all 
practical purposes, they have considered their obligation as result- 
ing from a superinduced aid, imparting the requisite ability ; and 
not simply from their relations to God as the accountable subjects 
of his moral government. It would be easy to illustrate this re- 
mark by a reference to the history of the c -hurch, or the common 
observation of men. We do not wonder at the evasion. A living, 
practical sense of our obligation to do that which we are unable to 
do, is impossible. We therefore entirely agree with Mr. H. in the 
remark, that the subject of man’s capacity deserves our special re- 
card ; not only as it refers us to the true measure of our obliga- 
tions, but also because much ignorance and misunderstanding, 
have existed respecting it, together with erroneous notions, of ex- 
tensive and injurious influence. 

We now proceed to the less pleasing task of pointing out some 
unguarded statements in this work. Mr. Hinton, speaking of the 
moral government of God, says ; 


The wickedness of the wicked, foreseen and permitted, but it is 
not predestinated, nor are its conmenhe nces. No man is foreordained, 
either to sin or to misery: sin Is nothing but man’s own act, and misery 
nothing but its inevitable companion. p. 92. 


Some very peculiar ideas, we presume, are attached by Mr. H. 
io the phrase “ foreordained to sin and misery.”’ He must mean 
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by it, something very different from the simple notion of a divine 
purpose respecting a scheme of government, under which sin and 
misery are its foreseen and certain results. Would he deny, that 
sin and inisery do in fact take place, in consequence of the work 
of God in the creation and government of the world? That their 
existence, in all their frightful*extent, was by him distinctly fore- 
known, when, by withclding his creative power, he might have 
prevented them ; that still he determined to proceed in his work ; 
and in this sense may be said to bring them to pass according to 
the “counsel of his own will?’ Generally, would he deny that 
the only wise God, has a plan in the government of the world ; 
that with the certain fore-knowledge of all the results of his ar- 
rangements, he carries it forward; and in this manner has “ foreor- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass?’ He cannot doubt this. No 
consistent deist would deny it. Much less can any enlightened 
believer in the scriptures. It would be easy to multiply quota- 
tions from Mr. Hinton’s own book, directly involving this doctrine. 
The whole difficulty, then, with Myr. H. in this case, lies in the 
use of the term foreordain. We presume he feels with Baxter, 
that this term implies @ direct act on God’s part, in the production 
of sin ; or at least a choice of its existence in preference to holi- 
ness in its stead ;—suppositions which are equally abhorrent to the 
rectitude of God as an avenger, and his sincerity as a lawgiver. 
But, as we intimated above, a being is said, in the strictest sense of 
the term, to predetermine or foreordain the existence of a thing, 
if,—knowing that thing to be the certain result of a given system 
of measures on his part,—he still decides to pursue those meas- 
ures. ‘Thus a watchmaker, in the act of determining to make a 
watch, determines also that friction shall exist somewhere, in the 
mechanism which he is about io produce. It makes no difference, 
plainly, as to the fact of the predetermination, whether the thing 
thus decided on, (as known to be involved in the measure chosen, ) 
be desired or not in preference to its opposite. The measure is de- 
sired; and is chosen, determined upon, “ foreordained,” with all 
its known results; and these results, of course are embraced in the 
act of foreordination. Ifa given result, (as compared with its op- 
posite,) is not desired but deprecated, then the choice is made on 
other grounds; and the measure is adopted notwithstanding this 
certain and foreseen result. Sin, plainly, in Mr. Hinton’s view, is 
such a result; and he need not hesitate to say, in conformity with 
scripture and common sense, that it takes place “by the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God,” or in other words, is 
foreordained. 

In the same connection, the author says, ‘‘ Whatever mystery 
there may be in the abstract question, how a being can be created 
so as to act independently of the Creator, it is certain that our 
Maker considers us, and that we feel ourselves, to be so constitu- 
Vou. V. 63 
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ted.”’ But in what sense can we be said ¢o act independently of 
the Creator ; when, as on the preceding page, the author says, 
‘ this individual, confused and often resultant action, voluntary and 
involuntary, is comprehended within the controlling power of the 
Almighty ;” and when also, “he has a plan to which all this is 
subservient?” Manifestly not in the sense that we are personally 
independent of God; but only that when sustained in being and in 
the possession of our appropriate faculties, we have in ourselves 
the powers of action; so that our actions, though “subject to the 
controlling power of the Almighty,” are yet properly our own and 
not his. So, indeed, he explains his meaning. ‘‘ Closely linked 
as the Creator and creature must be,” he adds, ‘* since in him we 
live and move and have our being, whatever measure of independ- 
ence is necessary to render our actions our own, God has given 
us, so that he is not the doer of our deeds.” 

There is yet another exceptionable form of expression, too im- 
portant to be left unnoticed. Ina part of the preface which we 
have already quoted in another connection, the author says, ‘ you 
find the lover of sin arguing—that, whatever his crimes may be, 
it is clearly unreasonable to keep him everlastingly in the fire as a 
punishment for them.” Were this all, it might be construed as 
only bringing forward an objection of “ unreasonable and foolish 
men.” But in the same sentence are grouped other complaints 
which the author manifestly considers to be founded in truth. 
He thus gives the sanction of his approbation to this. Accord- 
ingly in the Essay on “the Elements of Future Happiness and 
Misery,”’ he has the following remarks. 


It has been extensively conceived that the sufferings of the future 
state will be occasioned by fire. This idea has been eagerly caught at 
by infidels and other irreligious persons, as one entirely incredible and 
monstrous, and it has been made the occasion of turning the whole sub- 
ject into derision. I confess that on this point I feel with the infidel ; 
and although, if it were contained in a well authenticated revelation 
from God, that transgressors of his law should be tormented in everlast- 
ing fire, I would bow to its authority, I should undoubtedly regard it as 
an inexplicable and awful mystery. I do not conceive such a senti- 
ment, however, to have any place in the oracles of God. On the con- 
trary, I am fully convinced that it is a popular misunderstanding of 
their phraseology, and that, according to the scriptures, hell is nct fire 
pp- 181, 182. 


But in what respect would he be understood to sympathize with 
the infidel on this subject? In the sentiment that everlasting fire, 
as the punishment of the wicked, would be unreasonably terrible ? 
Not in this surely ; for having explained what he conceives to be 
the real sources of future misery, he says ; ‘He must have slen- 
der ideas of the anguish of the soul, who imagines that he says 
something more adapted to excite alarm, when he speaks of being 
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burnt, than when he tells of the anger of his maker. Happy in- 
deed might sinners be, if they could exchange the one hell for 
the other, and find their coming woe to be nothing worse than 
flames.” It is obviously making a more powerful use of the term 
“fire,” to take it as a metaphor for the illustration of something 
more awful than itself, than to understand it literally; and of noth- 
ing more awful or more appropriate can it be an emblem, than the 
wrath of God. [t would seem then, that he considers a literal 
interpretation of the phraseology of the scriptures on this subject, 
unreasonable, not because the punishment of everlasting fire would 
he disproportionate to the sinner’s desert, but because it 
is inconsistent with the character of the future state as exhibited in 
other scriptural representations. Our complaint, then, is the same 
as before, that he hag adopted language which is suited to convey 
a false and dangerous impression. He plainly does not “ feel with 
the infidel” on this point; for the quarrel of the infidel is not with 
a literal interpretation of the metaphor, but with the truth itself, 
which the metaphor is so terribly suited and designed to convey. 

After all, however, we fear that Mr. Hinton’s views of this sub- 
ject are much too loose. In the Essay on Moral Government, he 
has the following remark. 


The sources of misery to the disobedient are not constituted by gratu- 
itous penalities, expressly invented or created for the crime ; but in 
things which would have equally existed, and have been equally felt, 
whether employed for this purpose or not. Sin will be punished in part 
by the pain which cherished iniquity inevitably produces in the breast ; 
and in part by the sense of God’s disapprobation, which also, from the 
necessity of his holiness, must inevitably have been expressed. Hence, 
therefure, the moral government of God may be said to have no aspect 
ff severity at all; since it creates no additional source of suffering, but 
merely employ “2 for the purpose of salutary discipline, such as already 
ra inevitably exist. pp. 120, 121 


Irom such views of the punishment of sm we dissent. Wheth- 
er the penalty of law, must consist or not, in somethmg beyond the 
miseries inherent in Wransgression, tt is certain that additional inflic- 
tions are declared by the supreme laweiver, to be the actual ex- 
pression of his displeasure at transgression. Such is the rep- 
resentation which the scriptures give of the subject. When 
our Savior brings before us the scenes of the last judg- 
ment, in that parable where the form of parable so impressively 
loses itself in a deseription of what nothing earthly could shadow 
forth, the terms of the sentence which, as he declares, the Judge 
will pronounce upon the wicked, are, ‘“ These shall g0 away,” 
not into everlasting misery—ang uish—torment—but ‘: into ever- 
lasting punishment.” And what 1s the notion of punishment, but 
that of suffering directly inflicted for crimes, and by the authority 
offended, turned upon the person of the offender? And when we 
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consider in how frequent and unhesitating terms the sacred writers 
speak of that punishment under the emblem of fire, and how 
plainly they declare that the wicked will be subjected to it in body, 
as well as in spirit, although still we consider the language emblem- 
atical, we should shrink from the attempt to explain its import by 
the substitution of otherterms. All language on this subject must 
be inadequate ; but the language which the Holy Spirit has chosen, 
is, no doubt, the best adapted to the great purposes of truth which 
the nature of the subject allows. 

There are other statements of Mr. H. which we could wish to 
see corrected ; particularly that in which he makes our obligations 
to God rest on the fact of bis being our Creator, rather than on his 
infinite perfection. But we turn to what constitutes the distinctive 
feature of the volume, viz. Mr. Hinton’s theory to explain the way 
in which men can turn to God. ‘This depends on what he calls 
the power of “ voluntary attention,” or “voluntary thought.” 
“ The fixing of the attention,” he says, ‘determines the character 
and conduct with irresistible power, and infallible certainty.” It 
does so, because our feelings, and consequent decisions, are exactly 
correspondent to the attention we bestow on the objects. Now 
man has the faculty of voluntary attention or thought; that is the 
power of turning his attention steadily on any subject he chooses 
to consider, and thus “ of producing any state of mind for which 
sufficient reasons are presented to him.” p. 38. Mr. Hinton does 
not believe, however, that men in point of fact do use this faculty 
of voluntary thought, so as to turn to God, except as they are 
acted upon by the Holy Ghost. But they have the power to do 
so, and this constitutes their exact ability to do their duty. 

On this theory of moral agency we remark, First, it removes no 
difficulty. The fact to be accounted for, is an act of choice,—a 
man’s taking God for his portion. Mr. Hinton’s solution is, “ yol- 
untary attention,’ i. e. a choice to consider the subject. But 
one act of choice plainly needs as much to be accounted for as 
another ; and, therefore, we must resort again to his solution, to 
account for this preceding choice. Here then, is a choice to con- 
sider, whether we shall choose to reflect, on the subject of choosing 
to obey God! And thus we may go bac k without end; we are 
brought at once to the old absurdity of the infinite series. 

Mr. Hinton, we believe, felt that there was a weak spot here, 
in his theory. He seems inclined, therefore, to consider his vol- 
untary attention as connected with a sort of self-determining power 
of the will ; that is, a power of determining its acts independently of 
external motives or circumstances. Accordingly, in some pas- 
sages he seems to maintain this. ‘ By selecting our subjects of 
thought” he says, “we may resist the influence of the ob- 
jects which surround us, and maintain whatever state of mind 
we may resolve upon, in defiance of them.” ‘ But for this 
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we should not have the power of self-government; we should 
be the mere victims of circumstances; we should have no 
scope for voluntary effort in regulating our feelings.’ Yet there 
are other parts of the scheme which seem to be inconsistent with 
these notions of independence: for it is said that our determinations 
accord with the prevalent state of our feelings ; and it is to be par- 
ticularly observed that the objects we perceive do “ infallibly produce 
an effect upon our feelings, corresponding with their nature.” If it is 
so, how does it appear that our determinations are not controlled ulti- 
mately by ourcircumstances ?) What though by selecting our subjects 
of thought, we can mold our feelings, and so give a direction to 
our future determinations and actions, yet if in the selection itself, 
as in our other determinations, we are decided by our feelings, and 
these are produced by the objects of our attention, how does it 
appear that we are, in the sense of the author, ‘ victims of cireum- 
stances ? ‘The scheme, if we do not misapprepend it, is incon- 
sistent with itself; while it only carries a single step backward, 
the difficulty which it professes to remove. We indeed entirely 
avree with the author in the sentiment, that ‘man is not the vic- 
tim of circumstances.” We would illustrate this, however, by a 
simpler process. We would appeal to every man’s own bosom, 
that he is not the passive subject of a constraining power from ex- 
ternal objects. ‘Though in the popular and very intelligible sense 
of the phrase, we are governed by motives, it is not as a wheel is 
moved by the power that is applied to it. Motives are not in any 
such sense the causes of our actions. ‘The power which decides our 
choice, and consequently our conduct, is not in the objects around 
us, but in ourselves. ‘The cause of an act of stealing, is not in the 
dead matter that is stolen, but in the living, voluntary, accountable 
agent who steals. Still we do not act independently of circum- 
stances. ‘That we may choose, not only must we have the power 
of choice, but there must be an olject to be chosen: and this is no 
less true in respect to the direction which we give to our thoughts, 
than it is in respect to the voluntary acts which may thence result. 
Secondly. A main fact assumed in the scheme, is not true in the 
unqualified sense in which Mr. H. states it. We refer to the con- 
nection supposed to exist between the bare consideration of religion, 
and the experience of it. ‘Thisconnection is asserted to be absolute 
and infallible. ‘¢ Give the intent, the continued, the habitual, con- 
sideration to your Makev’s claims, whichis dueto them. The a 
propriate result will follow.” Is this certams Who does not 
know that the result of consideration on any subject involving 
claims upon him who considers it, depends quite as much on the 
state of mind which he brings to it, as it does upon the nature of the 
subject ? So long as the active preference and cherished purposes 
of the heart are adverse, does not the consideration of those claims 
excite feelings of resistance, very nearly proportioned to the clear- 
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ness of his views of duty ? Now the consideration which is sup- 
posed in Mr. Hinton’s theory, co-exists, for aught that appears, 
with active and reigning pride, self-will, and worldly desire ; only 
it must, in a certain degree, be “ intent, continued, and habitual.” 
But all experience proves, that while the selfish principle has thus 
full possession of the soul, a contemplation of divine things uni- 
formly results, not in repentance, but in confirmed rebellion. 

There is, however, a very different kind of consideration, to 
which we believe Mr. Hinton really referred, though he has utter- 
ly failed to discriminate and distinguish it from that described 
above. It is the consideration to which God summons the sinner 
in the expostulations of his holy word. ‘Those expostulations are 
addressed, not to the selfish feelings of the heart, nor yet to any 
holy principle, for no such principle yet exists in the sinner. 
They are addressed to that original, all-pervading principle of his 
nature, a love of happiness. ‘hey seek to fix his “ attention” on 
the concerns of his soul, under the impulse of this principle ;—to 
turn off his desire of happiness from the world, to God as its ob- 
ject. Such consideration zs essential to the final act of choosing 
God, as the portion of the soul. It does tend in its very nature to 
this result. And when the counteracting influence of the selfish 
feelings is wholly and finally suspended, it does infallibly result in 
the immediate choice of God. Nor need this be a protracted pro- 
cess. The sinner might thus consider his ways and “turn unto 
the Lord,” as the traveler under the same impulse, considers the 
danger he is in from a fion that crosses his path, and turns instantly 
to the nearest refuge. 

It is certainly wonderful, that Mr. Hinton should come so near 
the truth in this case, and yet so entirely miss it. By restricting 
his statements to the kind of consideration last described, he would 
have avoided the absurdity of accounting for one act of choice by 
pointing us to another. No preceding act of choice is requisite to 
call up the consideration to which God summons the sinner. 
‘The appeal is made to an ever active principle of his nature, his 
love of happiness; and the consideration required, if ever given, 
will be the result of this principle. "hus too, he would have avoid- 
ed another objection to his theory, viz. that it puts the simmer on a 
protracted process ; and serves to excuse the present neglect of 
repentance, under the pretense of attending upon the means of 
producing it. But the call of God is for tmmediate submis- 
sion, “ Look unto me and be ye saved.” “ Behold now is the 
accepted time.” “To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts.” More need not be said in proof that the theory, 
without material qualification, is untrue 

Sull the general position that mankind, as the rational subjects of 
God, have power instantly to obey all his conunands, has our entire as- 
sent. Norby this dowe mean only, that they have the power of doing 
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as they please. ‘This ceneral definition of moral freedom meets not the 
case. With reference to external actions it is suflicient to say, that 
men have the power of executing their volitions. But when we 
speak of repentance, we speak not of their executing their voli- 
tions, but of their changing them; and this in respect to their 
final object and moral character. To say that men can repent, o1 
believe in Christ, or love God, if they choose, is to use words 
without meaning ; since repentance, faith andlove, are in their na- 
ture acts of choice. We mean to say, then, that the sinner who 
now cleaves to idols can at once choose the Lord for his God. 
Yet we do not mean, to say, that he can do this, as he may raise 
his hand, by choosing to doit; that love to God will spring up in 
his bosom on his resolving to love; or that submission in any 
form would be the result of a previous purpose of submission ; 
for the grossest absurdity is involved im such a_ supposition. 
What we mean is, that mankind, as rational and moral beings, 
have all the faculties and susceptibilities which they need, in order 
that they may do whatever is required of them; may know God 
and feel their obligations to him; may be happy in glorifying him 
and doing his will, and pained at whatever offends him ; may con- 
sequently choose the path of obedience as the path of their delight, 
and turn from sin as the object of their loathing and dread. We 
mean, that when men actually do this, the change consists not im 
the communication of new powers or susceptibilities, but only < 
new direction of the powers which originally belong to them; that 
this direction is given, by the Holy Spirit, indeed, yet as the nat- 
ural consequence of their apprehending the glory of God, and other 
kindred objects of faith according to their real nature as presented 
in the word of truth; and that the true reason why they did not 
apprehend those objects before, in the same manner and with the 
same result, was their preference of inconsistent objects—their love 
of darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 
We would in some way distinguish man, as a subject of moral 
government from the brute, from the ¢diot, and from the imagined, 
misnamed, moral agent created with a distinct and controlling 
principle of enmity to God, which must be removed by a divine 
operation under which he is merely passive, in order that he may 
be susceptible of right feelings, and ca pable of right action :—and 
for this purpose we say, that he has the capacity, the power, the 
ability, of rendering the obedience required of him. 

The question has been asked, What evidence we can have of 
this power in man, since it is never exercised, except under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. We have the same evidence, as we 
have, in any case, of the existence of power where it is not exerted. 
We have this evidence in the consciousness of every man, that what- 
ever sin he has ever committed, he had the power to do otherwise :— 
in all the precepts and exhortations of the bible, directed as they are 
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to the will of man, and designed to govern his conduct, not by giving 
him power, but by inclinine his choice; in the command of God call- 
ing on men to “choose” whom they will serve 3 in the great design of 
the gospel that the world should not perish, but might have ev- 
erlasting life; and in the declaration of the unwilligness of men 
to come and partake of its blessings, as the cause of their failure, 
and the ground of their condemnation. All the overtures of God 
to mankind on the subject of their reconciliation, proceed on the 
assumption that they are able to comply with his terms. The 
sincerity of these overtures, in the judgment of common sense, 
cannot be vindicated on any other supposition ; and accordingly 
tbe matter of wonder in the view of heaven is, not that creatures 
so fallen do in any instance accept them, but that creatures to 
whom such grace is revealed, can in countless multitudes refuse. 
The very heavens and earth are called on to stand in amazement 
at their stupidity and folly: and never was there a soul, judging 
under the unperverted sentiments of its first illumination, that did 
not respond to the appeal. 

It has also been said, that if the grace of the Holy Spirit is ne- 
cessary to the repentance of sinful man, it is the same thing wheth- 
er we say that he is wnable to repent without it, or that he is un- 
willing. But it should be remembered that the grace of the Ho- 
ly Spirit becomes effectual, so far as we know, only in the appli- 
cation of truth; that no truth is more important for this purpose 
than that by which is produced a conviction of sin; and that no 
man can feel himself to blame for not doing that which he is una- 
ble to do. Ifa man really cannot, it is not ¢n fact the same thing 
as if he can, but will not; nor is it possible that his sentiments and 
feelings in respect to obligation and sin should be the same, wheth- 
er he be convinced of the one or the other. ‘Thousands are re- 
sisting the persuasions of the gospel, and yielding themselves to 
hardened worldliness, with the pretense that they cannot repent ; 
while it is the conviction fastened upon the mind by the power of 
the Holy Spirit, that a heart averse to all good, is the substance 
both of their criminality and their ruin, which brings men self-con- 
demned, and penitently supplicating before the throne of a ora- 
cious God. 

In conclusion we owe it to the respected author, on whose work 
we have been so free in animadversion, distinctly to say, that 
notwithstanding the errors now pointed out, the volume taken as 
a whole, exhibits a force of conception, a power of illustration, and 
a depth and simplicity of pious feeling, which make it more than 
commonly interesting ; and we have no doubt that by those who 
are prepared, as men ought to be, to “prove all things,” it may 
be read with more than ordinary advantage. 

















